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J. DEFRIES & SONS: 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Chandeliers in Crystal, Bronze and Ovavoln, 
CHINA DINNER SERVICES, GILT PIECES, £4 10s. 


frocks, PRONZEs, ORNAMENTAL (GLASS, F-NGLISH & }OREIGN 


Table Glass, Engraved, Plain, and Cut. Table Decorations for Flowers, in 
Crystal of every description. 
LIGHTING AND VENTILATING CONCERT, BALL ROOMS, THEATRES, &c. 
CRYSTAL ILLUMINATIONS FOR EXTERIOR OF BUILDING 
J. DEFRIES and SONS, Manufacturers of the IMPROVED JEWELLED CRYSTAL SUN LIGHT, 
SUN BURNER, and STAR LIGHTS, CRYSTAL and BRONZED CHANDELIERS, BRACKETS, &c. 


PUBLIC and PRIVATE GARNENS Illuminated and Decorated in the most novel and effective man- 
ner, with Crystal IMuminations and Devices for Gas or Oil. 


ILLUMINATION LAMPS, in every colour and in any quantity, 

CRYSTAL and PRISMATIC LANTERNS in great variety. 

ENTRANCE LAMPS, in Round or other Shapes, on Golumns or Brackets of the Newest Designs, 
FLAGS, BANNERS, and other Decorations of Every Description. 

CRYSTAL DEVICES, SET PIECES, REVOLVING STARS, &c. 

A Few Devices for the Exterior to be Sol! at a moderate price. 

Gas Works erected for Public or Private Gardens, Estimates and designs free, 


Works—LONDON aud BIRMINGHAM, Show Rooms—l47, HOUNDSDITCH, LONDON, 
inutes’ Walk from all the City Railway Stations, Fetablished 1803. 


LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 


Five 


PYRETIC SALINE 


“It cures Sea-Sickness or the worst forms of, Bilious ot Nervous Headache 
in a few minutes. 
Her Majesty s Representative, the Governor of Sierra Leone, 


in a letter of request for an additional supply of PYRETIC SALINE, states : 


“It ie of great value, and 1 shall rejoice to hear it is in the hands of ali 
jj Europeans visiting the tropics.” ( 
¥ The Testimony of Medical Gentlemen and the Professional Press \.\ 
~~) has been unqualiticd in praise of LAMPLOUGH'S PYRETIC SALINE, 
- as possessing most important elements calculated to restore and maintain 
health, with perfect vigour of body and mind :— 
DR, PROUT.—* Unfolding germs of immense benefit to mankind.” 
DR. MORGAN.—“ It furnishes the blood with its lost saline constituents,” 


LR. TURLEY.—“ I found it act as a specific in my experience and family in the worst form of scarlet 
fever, no other medicine being required.” 


DR. 8S. GIBBON, (formerly physician of the London Hospital.)—* Its usefulness in the treatment of 


disease has long been confirmed by medical experience, 1 have been in the babit of using it in private 
practice for many years. In hot climates it is of especial value.” 


Dr SPARKS (Government Medical Inspector of Emigrants from the Port of London) writes :—“ I 
have great pleasure in bearing my cordial testimony to its efficacy in the treatment of. many of the ordinary 


and chronic forms of Gastric Complaints, and other forms of Febrile Dyspepsia” {t is of immense value 
in prickly heat 


DR J. W. DOWSING.—“'I usedit inthe treatment of forty-two cases of Yellow Fever, and I am 


happy to state that I never lost asingle case.” 


. W. STEVENS, in his works on Cholera and Fever, states :—“ Since its introduction the fatal 
Weet India Fevers are deprived of their terrors.” 


Sold by ali Chemists, in Patent olass-stoppered Bottles, 2s. Gd., 4s, 6d,, 118., and 218. cach. 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
CONCENTRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP 


A perfect Luxury; forme, with the addition of [Pyretic Sa)ine, & Most delicious and invigorating beverage, 
perticnlianly for Total Abstainers, the Delicate, and Invalid. 
dn Patent Glass-stoppered Bottles, at Ise @nd 4s, 6d. each, 


TTAVE TEHM IN YOUR HOUSES TO SECURE THESE ADVANTAGES. 
Notice my TrapE Marx anp Name, 
H, LAMPLOUGH, 113,. HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 








“| THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER, 


THE 


HOLBORN RESTAURANT, 
218, HIGH HOLBORN. 


ONE OF THE SIGHTS AND ONE OF THE COMFORTS OF LONDON, 


Attractions of the Chief Parisian Fstablishments, with the quiet and order 
essential to English Customs. 


Dinners and Luncheons from Daily Bill of Fare. 
~ f hy ~ @yx99 TASS 2 x OA ey 6 ie A Sp ae «= A 89 d ad 
A TABLE D’HOTE, AT SEPARATE TABLES, 
hee vy Bee M Ui, 
In the GRAND SALON, the PRINCE'S SALON, and the DUKE’S SALON, 
From 6 to 8’°80, 8s. 6d. 
INCLUDING 
TWO SOUPS, TWO KINDS OF FISH, TWO ENTREES, JOINTS, 
SWEETS, CHEESE (LN VARIETY), SALAD, &e, WITIL ICES 
AND DESSERT. 
This favourite Dinner is accompanied by 2 Selection of high-class Instrumental 
usic, 
Tables or Single Seats may be secured by letter or post-card to the Manager. 
HARRONS DRESS TRUNKS 








Portmanteaus, Trunks, Dress Baskets, and every Article for Travelling. 


The celebrated KNOCKABOUT BAG, light, handsome, and roomy (1 vistered), 10s, O, ; 
the HOLBORN DRESS TRUNK, 80 inches long, with three moveable Bonnet Divisions, and 
the OSBORNE DRESS CASE, with collapsible Bonnet Compartment, price 10s, Gd, each, can 





only be obtained direct from the manufacturer, 


HARRON, 
THE TOURIST’S CO-OPERATIVE STORK, 320, HIGH HOLBORN 
(Removed from No, 261). 


Jil istrated (iV alogu : avith doo Mugqvracings, post tit 


N.B,—Bags offered clewhere as the “ Knockabout,” are fraudulent inuitations. 
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J. DEFRIES & SONS: 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Chandeliers in Crystal, Sronze and Ormolu. 
CHINA DINNER SERVICES, GILT PIECES, £4 10s. 


frocks, PRONZEs, ORNAMENTAL GLASS, FNGLISH & } OREBIGN 


Table Glass, Engraved, Plain, and Cut. Table Decorations for Flowers, in 
Crystal of every description. 
LIGHTING AND VENTILATING CONCERT, BALL ROOMS, THEATRES, &c. 
CRYSTAL ILLUMINATIONS FOR EXTERIOR OF BUILDING 
J. DEFRIES and SONS, Manufacturers of the IMPROVED JEWELLED CRYSTAL 8UN LIGHT, 
£UN BURNER, and STAR LIGHTS, CRYSTAL and BRONZED CHANDELIERS, BRACKETS, &c. 


PUBLIC and PRIVATE GARDENS Illuminated and Decorated in the most novel and effective man- 
ner, with Crystal [Numinations and Devices for Gas or Oil. 


ILLUMINATION LAMPS, in every colour and in any quantity, 

CRYSTAL and PRISMATIC LANTERNS in great variety. 

ENTRANCE LAMPS, in Round or other Shapes, on Golumns or Brackets of the Newest Designs, 
FLAGS, BANNERS, and other Decorations of Every Description. 

CRYSTAL DEVICES, SET PIECES, REVOLVING STARS, &c. 

A Few Devices for the Exterior to be Sol! at a moderate price. 


Gas Works erected for Public or Private Gardens, Estimates and designs free. 


Works—LONDON and BIRMINGHAM. Show Rooms—l47, HOUNDSDITCH, 
Minutes’ Walk from all the City Railway Stations, Festablished 1803. 


LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 


LONDON, Five 


PYRETIC SALINE 


“It cures Sea-Sickness or the worst forms of, Bilious ot Nervous Headache 
in a few, minutes. 
Hor Majesty's Representative, the Governor of Sierra Leone, 


in a letter of request for an additional supply of PYRETIC SALINE, states : 


\\* It is of great value, and 1 shall rejoice to hear it is in the hands of all {" 
Europeans visiting the tropics.” p 


The Testimony of Medical Gentlemen and the Professional Press Eg 
has been unqualified in praise of LAMPLUUGH'S PYRETIC SALINE, oN 
as possessing most important elements calculated to restore and maintain 

health, with perfect vigour of body and mind :— 
DR, PROUT.—" Unfolding germs of immense benefit to mankind.” 
DR. MORGAN.—“ It furnishes the blood with its lost saline constituents,” 


LR. TURLEY.—“‘ | found it act as a specific in my experience and family in the worst form of scarlet 
fever, no other medicine being required.” 


DR. 8S. GIBBON, (formerly physician of the London Hospital.)—* Its usefulness in the treatment of 


disease has long been confirmed by medical experience, Ihave been in the habit of using it in private 
practice for many years. In hot climates it is of especial value.” 


Dr. SPARKS (Government Medical Inspector of Emigrants from the Port of London) writes :—“ I 
have great pleasure in bearing my cordial testimony to its efficacy in the treatment of. many of the ordinary 


and chronic forms of Gastric Complaints, and other forms of Febrile Dyspepsia” It is of immense value 
in prickly heat. 
D 


R J. W. DOWSING.—"'I usedit inthe treatment of forty-two cases of Yellow Fever, and I am 
happy to state that I never lost asingle case,” 


. W. STEVENS, in his works on Cholera and Fever, states :—“ Since its introduction the fatal 
Weet India Fevers are deprived of their terrors.” 


Sold by ali Chemists, in Patent olase-stoppered Bottles, 2s. Gd., 43. 6d,, lla, and 218. each. 


LAMP LOUGH ’S 
CONCENTRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP 


A perfect Luxury; forms, with the addition of [Pyretic Saline, @ Most delicious and invigorating beverage, 
particularly for Total Abstainers, the Delicate, and Invalid. 
In Patent Glass-stoppered Bottles, at Ise @nd 4s, 6d. each, 


TAVE TEHM IN YOUR HOUSES TO SECURE THESE ADVANTAGES. 
Notice My TrapE Marx anp Name. 


H, LAMPLOUGH, 113,. HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 





THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER, 


THE 


HOLBORN RESTAURANT, 
218, HIGH HOLBORN. 


ONE OF THE SIGHTS AND ONE OF THE COMFORTS OF LONDON, 


Attractions of the Chief Parisian Fstablishments, with the quiet and order 
essential to English Customs, 


Dinners and Luncheons from Daily Bill of Fare. 
x € a 1A ey ’ « Ow § , > on q ‘ 
A TABLE D’HOTE, AT SEPARATE TABLES, 
Lee ry Ke ning, 
In the GRAND SALON, the PRINCE'S SALON, and the DUKE’S SALON, 
From 6 to 8'80, 8s. 6d. 
INCLUDING 
TWO SOUPS, TWO KINDS OF FISH, TWO ENTREES, JOINTS, 
SWEETS, CHEESE (IN VARIETY), SALAD, &e., WITH ICES 
AND DESSERT. 
This favourite Dinner is accompanied Dy s Selection of high-class Instrumental 
Music, 


Tables or Single Seats may be secured by letter or post-card to the Manager. 


PS SSeins 


Portmanteaus, Trunks, Dress Baskets, and every Article for Travelling. 


The celebrated KNOCKABOUT BAG, light, handsome, and roomy (registered), 10s, 67, ; 
the HOLBORN DRESS TRUNK, 80 inches long, with three moveable Bonnet Divisions, and 
the OSBORNE DRESS CASE, with collapsible Bonnet Compartment, price 10s, 6d, each, can 
only be obtained direct from the manufacturer, 


HARRON, 


THE TOURIST’S CO-OPERATIVE STORE, 3820, HIGH HOLBORN 
(Removed from No, 261). 


Illustrated Calalogu , with 500 Nugqravings, post Jree. 


N.B,—Bags offered clsewhere as the “ Knockabout,” are fraudulent imitations. 
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THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 











ROYAL GENERAL THEATRICAL FUND. 


Instituted February 16,1839. Jacorporated by Royal Charter, January 29, 1853, . 































FOR GRANTING PERMANENT PENSIONS TO ACTORS, ACTRESSES, CHORUS 
SINGERS, DANCERS, PANTOMIMISTS, AND PROMPTERS. 


PATRONES -HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
Parrnon.—HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Vrustees.—E, A. SOTHERN, ESQ., HENRY IRVING, ESQ., and Alderman W. J. R. COTTON, M.P. 
I! rary Treasurer and Director —JOHUN HOLLINGSHEAD, ESQ. 
Bankers.—MESSRS,. COUTTS and CO., 59, Strand. 


, W. J. H. ROBINSON, to whom it is requested all communications may be 
addressed, at the Fund Office, 45, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales honoured the Institution by presiding at the Annual 
Festival in 1870, and was graci y pleased to say, “ Gentlemen, it affords me great pleasure to 
be present here tonight, to propose to you this toast ; and 1 look around me I see so 
numerous an assemblage that 1 have no doubt you will evince, bstantially, the great interest 
you take in this excellent ch rity. What better cl arity cK ild there indeed be?” &c., &e. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh aleo bonoured it by presiding at the Annual Fes- 
tival in 1872, and in proposing “ Prosperity to the General Theatrical Fund,” said, “ How valuable 

Profession generally is cannot be too widely known, for it is, indeed, too 


such an Institution to the Prof 
often the ca » I fear, that those who derive t 














» greatest pleasure and who appreciate mostly the 





stage, are too apt to forget the many hardship | disappointments which are inevitably the ‘ot of 
many who tr ad it.’ “I can « nly linpress upon you how valuable an Institution is to alleviate 
the sufferings of those who may be only in temporary necessity in the Theatrical Profession, and to 


afford pensions to tho he 
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) ure permanently, from one or other physical causes, prevented from 











obtaining their livelih 1 the pro n which |} been that which they have occupied during 
their lives.” 
ELIGIBILITY OF MEMBERS. hi I an Actor or Actress, Singer or 
tt persons « t fut j { Dancer, | to! \ VA I y for life as 
t Association sha t ‘ Fur of the Asso 
; fA l ! 1 Ann y to 
sistence, in G ! i ‘ ( calculat 1 apportioned according 
ae ane : ‘ ter ‘ t ‘ of Subscription which the Member shi 
t l ) : ! y 
after the « 
M ship, the sum of Te rl 
ADVANTAGE | 5 ed and paid out of the Funds of 
i » Me ct 4 . av A t { expenses; provided such 
' ‘ ri t I ‘ t of \ ! byt elabhon or parties incurri | 
a ‘ ‘ ) { é within six cal lar months F'™ 
: ‘ 
j ru ! i i i a 1 le | 
‘ r of 
} al s itot } Visit ted [ 
f , } t ac } con rt 
‘ i t t ' i t ’ 
: r ( ¢ i l, hi ul 
rhe I yl t f } r. H. Lacy, who, for thirty a 
years Was an actis 1 i Mr. I is t ieathed the Bey 
whe f his pr t rthe } el t to be held intact as ut 
“T) I vb t j its of i é t | é l t \ may become 
claimants on the Fu 
Now, ( a t : ] tle at it neouragement. Here is 
t nt Li ‘ t l l d that t receipts are 1,900/, 
Out of t ! ve l t t r« nants. Over 0/. have been 
ca tot ‘ t t t yb t etary, and a whole staff of officials, all F*™ 
t) ex t if I ‘ I not find as t 
penny char 1 for t ae this paper tt y justly t rnto D ning-street, for the purpose 
of being stuck over e.1 | in the private bureau of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Really, 
unaccustomed as we are t ic economy, this appears to me to be perfectly and simply marvellous.”— jern 
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THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER 


ST. JAMESS HALL, PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 


MESSRS. GEORGE W. MOORE and FREDERICK BURGESS, 
Sole Lessees, 











ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
EVERY NIGHT AT EIGHT. 
MONDAYS, 
WEDNESDAYS, 


* SATURDAYS, 


AT THREE AND EIGHT. 


|MOORE AND BURGESS | 
MINSTRELS, | 


fhe Oldost Established and Most Successful Entertainment in the World. 


: NOW IN ; 
= THE FIFTEENTH YEAR OF ONE CONTINUOUS SEASON, 
= AT THE f 


ST. JAMES'S HALL, LONDON. 


or Since September, 1865, this Company has given 

°- OVER SEVEN THOUSAND PERFORMANCES :7 
- AT ST. JAMES'’S HALL, 7 
ail Bn addition to which they have also given a large number of occasional performances at the 


‘rystal Palace, Alexandra Valace, Theatre Royal, Drury-ane, the Gaiety Theatre, the 
’rincess’s Theatre, and at the ‘Theatre Royal, Adelphi, none of which have interfered with the 


of Begular performances at the St. James’s Hall. 

ich The Management feel justly proud of the success and Marked Distinction which has crowne:! 
ng ° . _* . “ae ; “4 ‘ 

i, Pacir efforts, and placed the Entertainment, originally introduced by them at St. James's Hall, 


AT THE HEAD OF EVERY MINSTREL COMPANY IN THE WORLD, 
The Duration of Messrs. Moore and Burgess’ Season having no Parallel in the 
History of Amusements. 


in Nor has this great result been attained by the too-common but pernicious practice of issuin 7 
a ree Admissions, and giving Season Tickets and bundles of Orders wherever a Bill or Lithograph Li 
“ rtaining to the Entertainment is exhibited. 'u 
en Beyond the invitations occasionally issued to the leading writers for the Metropolitan Press, 
his fad the admission of Artistes of acknowledged position, no one can obtain access to the St. a 
riy Pe 8's Hall without payment. It is an incontrovertible fact that the 

- DORE AND BURGESS MINSTRELS NOW RANKS AS ONE OF THE FINIST MUSICAL GRGANISATIONS 

me 1H TRE WORLD. 

sis THE COMPANY NOW RUMRERS FORTY ARTISTS, 

0% BIL of whom ave . acknowledyed ability. DPerf mevs will be given, as heretofore, Nine 

eit imes in each we all the Year round. 

igle 


ily,| Visitors arriving in London by any of the Railways will find Omnibuses outside each 
"— terminus which will convey them direct to the doors of the St, James’s Hall, 


a2 





THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


GLOBE THREAT SR a: 


LessE} - .-.. MR. F.C. FATRLIE. 


Under the Direction of Mr. ALEX. HENDERSON, 


Every Evening, at Eight, the celebrated Comic Opera LES CLOCHES DE CORNEVILLE. 
Mesdames Kate Munroe, Laura Clement; Messrs. Shiel Barry, Edward Righton, Darrell, 
Ashford, and Wilford Morgan. New Scenery by Mr. E. Ryan. Increased Orchestra and Chorus, 
Conductor, Mr. Edward Solomon. Produced under the Direction of Mr. H. B. Farnie. Preceded, 
at 7°0 o'clock by the Oriental Extravaganza, THE HAPPY MAN. Messrs. Shiel Barry, ©. 
Ashford ; Mesdames Denman, Clara Graham, and Full Chorus. New Scenery ; New Dresses. 
Doors open at 6°30 Carriages at 11-0 Acting-Managers, Messrs. R. P. Emery and 2. 
D’ Albertson 


MORNING PERFORMANCE every Saturday until further notice at 2-0 o'clock. 


DUKE’S THEATRE, HOLBORN. 
OPPOSITE CHANCERY-LANE., 
LE LESSEES AND MANAGER HOLT axnp WILMOT. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND FOR HIGH CLASS SPECTACULAR DRAMA, 
300th NIGHT OF NEW BABYLON. 
BY PAUL MERITT. 
Powerful Company, Realistic Scenery, Mechanical Arrangements, 
Striking Incidents, Wonderful Situations, and Grand Effects. 
The Managers have spared neither care, trouble, or expense, in making this Theatre one of th 
most attractive places of amusement in London, 
Pricks From 6d. To 32. 3s. 
Doors open at 7 ; Overture, 7°20 ; Farce, 7°30 ; The Drama at 8 precisely. 


Seats may be secured at the Box Office and all the Libraries. 


BRITANNIA (¢2222) THEATRE. 


HOXTON. 
SOLE PROPRIETRESS—MRS. SARA LANE, 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


Tragedy, Comedy, Drama, Opera Bouffe, Farce, Extravaganza, and Pantomime 
produced with the ereatest completeness. 


A Selected and Efficient CORPS DRAMATIQUE, 


Vocal, Instrumental, and Acrobatic Artistes in rapid succession. 


NATIONAL STANDARD THEATRE, 


DISHOPSGATE. 


Messrs, JOHN & RICHARD DOUGLASS, 


The Grand Comi min BLUE BEARD—Re-wived, Boxing-lay, Dec. 26t) 


Powerful Company cles. Morning Performance Boxing-day, Dec. 26t) 


Saturday, Dec, 27th, and every y, Thursday, and Saturday at 1, Children under Te 


half-price. 
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THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 
9 

ST. Geos Getz s HBRAh ib. 
Langham-place. 

Licensed by the Lord Chamberlain to and under the Management of Messrs. ALFRED REED 
and CORNEY GRAIN, 

MR, and MRS. GERMAN REED'S ENTERTAINMENT. 
Every Evening, except Thursday and Saturday, at Eight. Morning Representations every 
Thursday and Saturday, at Three. Admission, 1s., 2s. ; Stalls, 3s. and 5s. 

St. George’s Hall has been Redecorated throughout, after designs by Messrs. Gordon and 
Harford. Many improvements have been effected, and every facility is now afforded for 
Amateur Performances, Concerts, Readings, Xe. 

The vacant dates are Thursday and Saturday Evenings, and Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Friday Afternoons, For terms and all particulars, apply to Mr. H. D. Reep, Secretary. 


TOWN HALL, SHOREDITCH. 
SATURDAY POPULAR ENTERTAINMENTS, 
Established 1871. Managers. Messrs, Hunt and Sparrow. 

These Entertainments, supported by the most prominent Artistes of the day, are universally 
acknowledged to be the best conducted and most successful of their kind in the United Kingdom. 
Unpre cedented success of the Ninth Season, which commenced Sept. 20th, 1879. 

Enthusiastic and overflowing audiences have this season greeted Dr. Lynn in his “ Light 
Séance,” Charles Collette in “ Cryptoconchoidsyphonostomata,’ Henry Wardroper in “ Which is 
Brown,” The Band of the Coldstream Guards (Conductor, Mr. Fred Godfrey) twice, The 
Matthews Brothers’ Minstrels, Lieutenant Cole and his Concert Party, The Performance of J ullien’s 
British Army Quadrilles by the Coldstream Guards Band, Scotch Pipers, anil other Auxiliary 
Bands (produced under the direction of Mr, Fred Godfrey with all the Original Effects), and re 
peated visits from E. W. Mackney, Arthur Lloyd, Jolly Nash, Fred Albert, Herbert Campbell, 
Henri Clark, James Fawn, Fred Coyne, Arthur Roberts, and numerous other London popular 
favourites. Always an opening for sterling novelties and specialities. 


HAGUE’S MINSTRELS 


(THE ORIGINAL SLAVE TROUP®P), 
ST. JAMES’S HALL, LIVERPOOL, 


HAGUE'S 60 Performers. MINSTRELS. 
HAGUE'S i aa MINSTRELS. 
HAGUE'S a ea MINSTRELS. 
HAGUE'S —_ | MINSTRELS. 
HAGUE'S 10th YEAR. MINSTRELS. 
HAGUE'S Undoubtedly the greatest com- MINSTRELS. 
HAGUE'S bination of Minstrel Talent MINSTRELS. 
HAGUE'’S that ever appeared in this or MINSTRELS. 
HAGUE'S any other country. MINSTRELS. 


Sole Proprietor and Manager.—-MR. SAM HAGUE, 
Business Manager.—_MR, JOHN STRINGER, 
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THE FRA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


> a & SS a2 FF 8 Ba BB, 


The Most Elegant Place of Entertainment in Europe. 
EVERY NIGHT AT 8, AND EVERY SATURDAY AT 2°50 AND 8 


THE SATURDAY MORNING PERFORMANCES 


Are attended by all the élite of the Profession. 


SATURDAY MORNING AT THE OXFORD 
The Manager is evidently of opinion that, next to the Saturday half-holiday, there is ne 
institution’’ so dear to the inhabitants of this little city of ours as the Saturday mornin 
“show” at the elegant establishment which he has contrived to bring to so high a pitch of 
popularity. Indeed, between the two there is a close connection. The one is the raison détre 
of the other ; and the very fact that hundreds can be tempted from the cricket field, from the 
river and the country lanes, to ¢ njoy the good things provided, speaks volumes for the characte: 
of the “Dill” and for the power of its attractions. We indulged in a visit on the morning of 
the 10th inst., and found ourselves forming part of an andience which nearly filled all sections of 
the building. And here we may note that very recently sundry alterations, having for their 
ol ject the enhanced comfort of the visitors, have been mad in the seating arrangements, Tria) 
appearances are among the most noticeable features of these Saturday morning entertainments, 
Mr. Jennines has read that 
“ There’s many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear ; 
There’s many a flower that’s born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 
Ife has determined, if possible, to fish up those gems and to discover those flowers, and to 


From The Era, 18th August. | 


“ 


introduce them to the patrons of the Oxford. And so talent can always have a trial here, and 
Saturday morning is the time Visiting the Oxford may cordially be recommended as a most 


enjoyable method of spending the Saturday half-holiday 


T H E BET SBO POLITANN, 
Edgware-road, 


PROPRIETOR ....00000 scccseces Mr. H. G. LAKE. 


This Establishment is the most clegant and comfortable place of entertainment in London. 


qf’ > A ary) oi @ YT vy.) ryt TY) Wy IV ri ’ ’ AT ‘ 
GRAND BALLET EVERY HVENING, 
Supported by SEVEN PREMIERE DANSEUSES and FIFTY CORPS DE BALLET, 


The Ballets at this Hall are acknowledged by Press and Public to be the most elaborate 
and best appointed in London. 


Nine Spacious Private Boxes. Prices from 6d. to 10s. 6d. 
MANAGER .,,...... ... MR, W. BAILEY. 


Ss UN » wets HALL. 


ProrriteToR Mr. E. WILLIAMS. 





THE ABOVE HALL IS OPEN EVERY EVENING, 


With a talented and ever-varying Company of Artistes, awhose performances comprise Son; 
(Comic and Serio-Comic), Duets, Tries, Glees, Choruses, Drawing-room and lrapeze Entertai 
ments, Negro Delineations, &c., &c., being an evening's diversified Amusement, totally void of 


vulgarity. 
Admission.— Orchestra Stalls, 1s, 6¢.; Stalls, 1s.; Balcony, Sd.; Arca, 6d.; 
Private Boxes, 10s. Gd., 7s. 6d., and 5s. 


Manager and Musical Director—Mr. THEO. GORDON, 








THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER, 


MARYLEBONE MUSIC HALL, 
High-street, Marylebone. 


OUI Si cs skcepcaccencnss i . ROBERT FREDERICK BOTTING. 


A Concert every evening by the tried Music-hall Performers of London 
embracing Comic, Serio-Comic, and Sentimental Songs ; Ballet, Step, and Cl 
Dances ; Operatic, Classic, and Humorous Duets ; Single-handed and troupe Ethiopian cis- 
plays, Athletic Performances, &c 

‘Lhe Refreshments are of the best quality ; the rank of the 
excellence, and the strictest decorum is maintained both on th 


and the Provinees, 
og (single and double) 


singers is a euarantee of their 
e stage and in the auditorimn. 


a eee ersten CHARLES WILKINS. 


ROYAL MUSIC HALL, 
High Holborn, 


PROPRIETOR. ..........c0cccsce0eee00e Re J. & SWEASEY. 


This Hall still holds its position in public opinion as being the best c 
amusement in London, 


OPEN EVERY EVENING AT 7:30. 
Prices of Admission.—6d., ls., 1s. Gd. ; Private Boxes for Four Persens, 10s. 6d. 
Mr. JOKE BAKER, Musical Director. 


niucted place of 


Merning Performance every Saturday commencing at 2°50. 


SOUTH LONDON PALACE, 


London-road, 
PROPRIETORS.......... ......MeEssrs. SPEEDY anp J. J. POOLE, 


100 Artistes Appear Nightly. 
Fresh Novelties introduced Weekly in LHE BALLETS. 
Musical Director, Mr. D. Serntane; Stage Manager, Mr.S. If. May; Chairman, Mr. Courtney. 
Acting Manager, Mr. Cras. Poorr. 
The whole Entertainment under the Direction of Mr. J. J. Poor. 


The Largest and IIandsomest Music Hall in London. Capable of holding 4,500 Persons, 


MAGNIFICENT BALLET EVERY EVENING. 


THE ROYAL BOROUGH THEATRE OF 
VARIETIES (late Crowder’s). 


Sole Proprietor.........Mr. ALFRED AMBROSE HURLEY. 
Three Hours’ and a half Refined and Rational Entertainment without Vul 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 
WITH THE MOST VARIED AND FIRST-CLASS ENTERTAINMENT 
of any Hall in the Metropolitan District. 
Application from First-class Artistes of London, Provincial, Colonial, and Continental reputation 
invited. 


FULL BAND. 


arity. 


NE SION” os: eo csnbusvasevesuledene an Mr. e BROOK. 
I MMIII 5s cau canevatavesoven sdnbas tatehé uvedsndsasineuestions So Whe SDaTEa 
Manager and Chairman ................0.00000: 7 ova JAME S MERRITT. 


The Hall open on Sunday Evenings (through: mut the Ye wr) for Professional Re-union and 
Social Conversazione, 
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THE MUSIC HALL SICK FUND PROVIDENT 
SOCIETY.— Established 1867. 


Honorary President —Mr. Arthur Lloyd. Hlon. Vice-President—Mr. Fred French. Presi 
dent—Mr, W. H. Barry. Vice-President—Mr. Richard Leggett. Treasurer—Mr. K. W. 
Mackney. Trustees —Messrs. W. Wheeler, 'T’. Catherwood, atid F. Turner. Honorary Con 
sulting Surgeons ——Drs. Edwin Canton, M.R.C.S., and Llewelyn Thomas, M.R.C.\S. /lonorary 
Consulting Nolicitor—Mr. T. Beard. Seerctary—Mr. G. W. Hunt. 

Orrices: York Hover, WATERLOO Roap, Lonpnon, S.E. 

This Society is Incorporated according to Act of Parliament, and is the only Provident 
Society in connection with the Music Hall Profession. All persons who have been in the Pro 
fession over two years are eligible for membership. The Music Hall Sick Fund Society is con- 
ducted on sound principles, viz. :—Liberality in its Benefits, and Economy in its Management. 
This Society has now been established over Ten Years, during which period it has afforded con 
iderable relief ; and the Committee experience great satisfaction at the yearly increase in its 
members and its capital The Terms of Subscriptions are easy, and the allowances in sickness 
are on a liberal seal 

Forms of Application, Books of Rules, and every information to he obtained upon application 
to G. W. HUNT, 

York Hotel, Waterloo Road, S.F. SECRETARY. 


FJ. COX.) JETS GAS BAGS, RETORTS, LANTERNS, 
s ' . 
And every appliance equired for Optical Beeste in connection with 
Theatrical Exhibition: 


Lime The largest Stock of Apparatus in London, ready for immediate use. 
No delay. 
and Oxygen Mixture, 1s. per Ib. ; 6lbs. in Tin Canister, 5s. 10d. Our well-known 


Hard Limes, 2s. 3d. per dozen. COX’S Catalogue Free per Post. 


Electric GALVANIC BATTERIES, INTENSITY COILS, DRUMS, 
Light, ELECTRIC BELLS, CLOCKS, 


And every description of Scientific Apparatus for Séances, See the 


Scientific Complete Catalogue, fully Mustrated, 144 pages, free Seven Stamps, 
SCANCES. | rrepenteK J. COX, Masvracrenen, 23, LUDGATE HILL, FC. 


MHEATRICAL OR PRIVATE WIGS.—The cheapest and 

best house in the World for Theatrical, Mechanical, or Private Wigs, 
Whiskers, Beards, Masks, Pomade au Visage, Golden Fluid, Rou; ge, C repe Hair, 
Spirit Gum, &e., is W. CLARKSON'S Ladies! Wigs kept in stock or made to 
order, Amateur Performances attended in Town or Country. Wigs lent on 
hive. Address, W. CLarkson, 45, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


O ACTOR NEED FEAR SWALLOWING HIS 
MOUSTACHE, or Whiskers coming off, if they use CLARKSON’S SPIRIT 
GUM. Sold only at his Wig Repository, 15, Wellington-street, Strand. Sixpence 
and One Shilling per Bottle ; sent by post, Two Stamps extra. 
JOLDEN FLUID.—Patronised by the Principal Artistes of 
the Day, for imparting the most beautiful Golden tint to the Hair in a few 
applications. Expressly prepared for and sold by W. Ciarksoy, Theatrical Wig 
Maker, 45, Wellington-strect, Strand, London, W.C. In Bottles—Pints, 12s 
Half-pints, 6s.; Gills, 3s; Imperial measure, 


THE RES NO B XCUSE FOR A BAD MAKE-UP when you 
can ty aw Box containing every article necessary, suitable for Amateur or 
Actor, at CLARKSON’S THEATRICAL WIG DEPOT, 45, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C., for 8s. Gd. eaeb. 


a | 
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A FEW GOOD ACTORS WANTED, 
Who can inyest a small sum in the purchase of Stage Dresses and Properties. 


SAMUEL MAY’S THEATRICAL REPOSITORY, 
35, BOW STREET, and 317, STRAND. 


The largest collection in England. Theatres, public and private, furnished with complete and 
appropriate Costumes, A first-class Wardrobe for an Opera Company to be sold cheap or lent on 
hire. Allin the Profession should know that every requisite for the Stage can be obtained at 
Mr. Samvuet May's, 35, Bow-street, Covent Garden. 


Ladies’ Dresses on Sale or Hire, or made to order under the sole management of Mrs. May, 
Costumier to the Royal Family and principal foreign and British Artistes. 





KENNEDY AND CO., 
140, STEELHOUSE-LANE, BIRMINGHAM, Original and Sole Manufacturers of real Silver 
Plate Armour, also Gold and Jewelled Armour in Registered Designs, Silver Sets from 30s. 
Sole Manufacturers of Foilstone Jewellery, Crowns, Collars, Chains, Dress and Character 
Swords. Laces, Spangles, Convexes, Rings, &e. 

References are kindly permitted to the following Gentlemen, whom we have supplied :—D. 
Boucicault, Esq., John Knowles, Esq., John Douglass, Esq., M. H. Simpson, Esq., R. Wyndham, 
Esq., Messrs. James and Thorne, Messrs. Glover and Francis, A. Harris, Esq., M. Wood, Esq., 
i. Saker, Esq., Charles Rice, Esq., and Messrs. J. and G. Sanger, &c., &e. 

Manufacturers of the Magnificent Gold Armour used in Babil and Bijou. 


ESTABLISHED 70 YEARS. 


NOTICE TO MANAGERS AND CIRCUS PROPRIETORS. 
CHARLES PHILLIPS and SONS, 
Armourers to the Principal Theatres and Costumiers, 


Beg to inform the Profession that they are the ORIGINAL Manufacturers of Theatrical Armour, 
and the FLRST MAKERS of Ladies’ Gold and Silver Armour, helmets, gorgets, gauntlets, breast- 
plates, hattleaxes, shields, &c., made to order, Complete suits with arms and legs made in 
steel and polished metal. Ancient Armour, arms, and weapons of every description cleaned and 
restored, Armour made in keeping with the various dates. Established 30 Years. 

Manufacturers of the Silver Jewelled Armour now in use in Sinbad the Sailor, Covent Garden. 


81, SHEPHERDESS WALK, CITY ROAD, LONDON. 
MANUFACTURED ON THE PREMISES. 


PORTRAITS! POSTERS!! SHOW CARDS!!! 
BY THE BEST ARTISTS. 
Estimates and Designs furnished on application to 
MONTAGUE CHATTERTON AND CO.,, 
LITHOGRAPHERS, 


38, Acton-street, Gray’s Inn-road, W.C. 


Send for our New List of Pictorial Posters and Window Cards of the principal Dramas, &c., 
kept in Stock. 


le CaaS nea wigs tne 
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THEATRICAL SUCCESS — 


Can only be obtained by a good fitting and appropriate Wardrobe. Managers, Actors, and 
Amateurs should attend to this, and apply at once to FREDK. VOKES, 19, HENRIETTA 
STREET, COVENT-GARDEN MARKET. The only Theatrical Costumier who obtained 
the Prize Medal at the International Exhibition for Excellence in Theatrical Workmanship, and 
the cheapest and most experienced Practical Costumier in England. 

Theatre Wardrobes put into working order, I’repK. Voxes, 19, Henrietta-street, Covent 
Garden Market. 





PANTOMIMES, SPECTACLES, &. SPANGLES, LACES, and TISSUES. 


ROBERT WHITE, 


Manufacturer of Theatrical Laces, Concaves, Rings, Spangles, Tissues in every Colour, Armour 
Cloths, Foil Papers, Gold, Silver, and Copper Medals, Ossidue, Water Fringes, and Ornaments of 
every Description. R. W. being the actual Manufacturer, all orders can be executed immediately. 
Wholesale and for Export. Numerous Novelties for the coming Season, 


ROBERT WHITE, 30, Bow-street (opposite Covent-garden Theatre), London, W.C. 
FANCY DRESS BALLS. 


AUGUSTE AND CO., 
COSTUMIERS DE PARIS, 
27, WELLING TON-STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
By Special Appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales and the Royal Family. 
Costumiers to all the Principal Theatres in the Kingdom. 


W. C. STINCHCOMBE'S 
THEATRICAL WAREHOUSE. 
Costumier to the Crystal Palace English Opera and Dramatic Company, Royal National Opera 
Company, Carl Rosa’s Grand Opera Company, and Principal London Theatres. 
Managers of Theatres, Concert Halls, Circuses, and Entertainments supplied with every 
description of Costume on the shortest notice and on reasonable terms, 


54, DRURY LANE, W.C. 


ALLISTON, Wig Maker, 

422, STRAND — (Kstablished 1847), 
Has always in stock Wigs suitable for private wear and for Theatrical and Music Hall people. 
Amongst the job lots will be found some very nice things, and at prices to suit all buyers. 
A.uurston makes this, the job department, a speciality ; possessing, as he does, peculiar facilities 
in this direction, in consequence of his large Amateur connexion, who have wigs made without 
regard to cost, and who pay the price for hiring without stint, which leaves some good Wigs on 
hand to sell cheap. N.B,—Alliston’s Wigs and Scalps for private or street wear are in the highest 
perfection. 


THE LONDON ACADEMY OF DANCING. 


PROP AB isc vesessencvece Mr. EDWARD HUMPHREY. 
CAVENDISH ROOMS, MORTIMER STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE. 
A complete and facile system of Instruction and Practice in Modern Dancing, Elementary 
Adult Classes, Juvenile Calisthenic Classes, Private Lessons, Assemblies and Balls, Prospectuses 
forwarded upon application. 


TO AMATEURS AND AMATEUR CLUBS. 


BIJOU THEATRE to let nightly for preliminary rehearsals. All the advantages of a well- 
appointed Theatre combined with the comforts of a Drawing-room. Patronized for rehearsals 
by the Whittington Amateur Club, the Thames Rowing Club, and the Carlton Hill Cricket 
Club, References vive n to members of the above. 

“The Stage and Histrionic Education. An Essay addressed to Dramatic Aspirants, by L 
Fredericks, of the Vaudeville Theatre. Forwarded for Six Stamps. 

Address, L. Fredericks, 9, New Ormond-street, Foundling, W.C. 


J ELLIOT’S ‘Theatrical, General, Steam Machine, and 
e Colour Printing Works, 8, WHITE HART STREET, CATHERINE-STREET, 
STRAND (W.C,). 

Printer to the principal Newspaper and Insurance Offices, Theatres, Music Halls, &c. Four 
Sheet Baliet Bills in stock. 
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TIE MOST CHARMING THEATRE FOR SIGHT AND SOUND IN THE PROVINCES. 
Plays ave mounted in the most superb manner. Scenery, Furniture, 
Properties, and unequalled Dressing-rooms being the theme of praise from all 


visitors. All First-rate Travelling Companies appear here. 


For terms, address C. RI KB. 


BELFAST.—ULSTER HALL. 


This Hall is admirably adapted for Exhibitions, Concerts, Lectures, and Entertainments of a 
first-class character. It is fitted up with every convenience, and is capable of accommodating 
about 2,000 persons. Grand Organ, built by Hill and Son, of London. There is also a Minor 
Hall attached, capable of accommodating 500, For terms of letting, &c., apply to Secretary, 
Ulster Hall Company (Limited), Belfast. 


BRIGHTON-ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


II ooo sececconsncssseanncx Mr. W. TILLEY. 

The most Elegant Ente ee mt Room in the ‘Town. Furnished with costly Stage Fittings. 
Auditorium Carpeted, and comfortably seated with Stalls and Chairs. High-class Entertain- 
ments (not Dramatic) and Concert Parties cari be received on Rent, Share, or Certainty. 

For terms, vacant dates, &e. Apply to Dupiry Surrnm, Manager. 





CORK THEATRE AND OPERA ‘HOUSE 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Cork possesses one of the best appointed Theatres in the three kingdoms. 
Season it has been visited by all the leading Companies travelling. 


Fer dates and Terms from Easter, 1880, address JAMES SCANLAN, Managing Director. 


CREWE, CHESHIRE.—CORN EXCHANGE. 
In the best position, facing the main street. Seats 1,100. Well lighted with gas, and 
ventilated. To be Let for Dramatic and other Entertainments, Lectures, Readings, &e. <A 


new and prominent entrance has now been made, leading in from the Market-place. Population 
about 24,000, and rapidly increasing. 


During the past 


For terms, apply to the Market Inspector, Crewe. 


DUNFERMLINE, N.B.ST. MARGARET'S 
HALLS. 


Two Hours’ Train from Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Dundee. Large Hall, seated for 1,500. Small 

Hall, 350. Five Dressing-rooms, weil heated and lighted. Grand Organ, Grand Piano. Stage, 42ft. 

hy ft Comp nies ce mpl te in themselves. Rent or Share. W. C. ANDERSON, Manager. 
Bill Poster, W. C., Anprerson, St. Margaret’s Hall. 


GLASGOW.—ROYAL PRINCESSS THEATRE. 


OLE LESSEE AND MANAGER Mr. H. CECIL BERYL. 
Situated in the most thickly-populated district of Rianne: First-class Scenic Artist, splendid 
Orchestra, and full werking staff constantly employed. Every attention paid to the require- 
ments of Travelling Companies. All communications to Mr. Breryt. 
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EASTBOURNE.— DEVONSHIRE PAVILION. 


This Hall seats 800 people, and, with four Ante-rooms, 





+ Gas, and Attendance, can be engaged for 


Ist Night . . . . £8 8s. 
2nd Night... . . . £6 6s. 
ard Night . . ._. £5 5s. 


A Theatre, with Four Scenes by Messrs. Grieve and Son. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Address, The Secretary. 


Seu, TtHaeBeAaATRE BOT AL, 
OPEN FOR THE SEASON. 
f SoLe LESSEE AND MANAGER ..................Mer. WILSON BARRETT. 
| Silence in all cases a respectful negative. 
HULL.-ALHAMBRA PALACE AND THEATRE 
7 OF VARIETIES. 


Sole Proprietor and Managing Director, J. HUN'T. The most complete Establishment of its 
kind in the World. Open nightly. Doors open at Six, commence at Seven ; and terminate 
at a Quarter to Eleven. Admission : Drawing Room Lounge and Grand Saloon, 1s. ; half price 
at Nine o'clock to Saloon only, Front and Upper Balconies, 6d. Promenade, 3d. Stage 
Boxes, 2s. 6d. to 10s, 6d 


LEEDS. _GRAND THEATRE. 
SoLe LESSEE AND MANAGER Mr. WILSON BARRETT. 
The finest and most conve nient Theatre in Great Britain. 
OPE N FOR THE SEASON. 
All letters to Witson Barrett, Royal Court Theatre, 5.W. 
Silence a courteous negative. 


LEICESTER, THEATRE ROYAL. 
LusseE AND Manacer.—MR. FE. CLINTON ILALL. 
THE “POPULAR CATERER.’ — Vide Press. 


| Arrangements can now be made with Travelling Companies from March, 1880. 


LINCOLN.~MASONIC THEATRE. 
LICENSEE AND MANAGER Mr. H. CECIL BERYL. 
Patronized by all the first Travelling Companies and Entertainments, and supported by the 
élite of Lincoln and district Full working staff constantly employed. 
All communications to Mr. Beryt 


LEWES.—ST. ANNE'S CONCERT HALL, 
HIGHSTRERT, 
Holds over 600 Stage, Scenery, and Dramatic Licen 
\uditorium carpeted and seated with chairs. 
Virst-class Entertainments and responsible Managers only treated with. For terme, &c., 
Apply to Mr. Roninson, Concert Hall, St. Anne’s, Lewes. 
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LEICESTER._.THE ROYAL OPERA HOUSE. 
DEAWAGER céiseicéiniviccsdeccdsccvscaeah BLLIO?T GALER. 


One of the most complete and finest Theatres in the kingdom, being arranged on quite a 
novel principle, available for Grand Opera, Dramatic, and Equestrian Performances. 


Now open for the season, Applications for dates, engagements, &c., to be addressed to 


Mr. ELLI¢ T GALER, Sole Proprietor. 


LIVERPOOL._-NEW STAR MUSIC HALL, 


WILLIAMSON-SQUARE.—Pkrorrtetors, Messrs. FINEBERG AND LEES. 
Open every Evening, with a powerful Company. Full Band of Selected Performers. 


Vacancies for future dates in all branches of the Profession. No stamp. Silence a negative. 
All Artistes engaged are requested to communicate one week previous to commencement of 
cngagement. General Manager, Mr. D. SAUNDERS. 


READING, THEATRE ROYAL AND 
ALBERT HALL. 


Replete with Scenery. Seating 1,500. Population 50,000. Dramatic 
Companies on Share, To Let for Concerts and Entertainments. 


Address, ELLIOT GALER, Sole Proprietor. 


SOUTHPORT—WINTER GARDENS, 
AQUARIUM, AND PAVILION THEATRE. 


Eighteen Miles from Liverpool. 

OPEN ALL THE YEAR. ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS DAILY. 
Really high-class Opera and Comedy Companies, Concert Parties on Tour, an: 
Principals are invited to send in dates to the Secretary, Epwarp Martin, 

Proprictors of high-class ‘Talent and Entertainments may also forward date 


to the above. 


WREXHAM PUBLIC HALL AND CORI} 
EXCHANGE. 


Largest Hall in North Wales, seats 1,200, well lighted and ventilated. Stage, 36 feet lon: 
Good dressing-rooms. Wrexham is 12 miles from Chester, 28 from Liverpool, and 30 fro 
Shrewsbury. Population, about 10,000 (rapidly increasing), with very large surreunding pop 
lation, Military centre for North Wales. Apply to Secretary, WM. HAWKINS TILSTO} 
Wrexham. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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WORCESTER, THEATRE ROYAL. 
OER TIE... ni ccicnsdciacisicesisdsioaennte mn Ge maker 
Miss KING, 
The prettiest Bijou Theatre in the Midland Counties. ; 
Available for Opera and Dramatic Performances. 
Accommodating—Balcony, 100 ; Upper Circle, 100 ; Pit, 600 ; Gallery, 600. ; 
Now open for the Season. 

Applications for dates and cenyavements, &e., to be a ldressed as above. : 


| DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL 
AGENCY. 


‘or the negotiation of all business connected with Drama, Opera, Comic Opera, Opera Boulfe, & 
Messrs. BLACKMORE, s 
11, GARRICK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, W.C, , 
Office Hours, Ten till Four. Saturdays, Ten till Two. 


DRAMATIC, MUSICAL, AND GENERAL 
AGENCY OFFICE 


(ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL), 
, TAVISTOCKSTREET, COVENT-GARDEN, W.C, 
And 8, IMPASSE MAZAGRAN, PARIS 
(VF. CLERY and CIE.), 
Manaver, Mr. W. LU. GRIFFITILS, 


Neon Years Acting-Manaver and Treasurer, Gaiety Theat » London, 
Every description of business connect d with Theatres, &c., transacted. 
NOTE.—Provincial Tours arranged. Mr. Grifliths has a personal and practical knowledge of 


the Provinces, gained by numerous Tours with Companics belonging to Mr. John Hollingshead, 
Mr. Charles Calvert, Mr. John Clayts n. Miss Neilson, 4 


Office Hours, Ten to Five ; Saturd len to Thi 


PARRAVICINIS AGENCY. 
THEATRICAL, MUSICAL, AND GENERAL AGENT, 
i), DUKE STREET, ST. Taare, LONDON. 

Office Hours, _ ven till Thr aily. 


Mr. J. A. de Parravicini has Special Correspondents in Fra mice, Belgium, Holland, Germany, 
Austria, Russia, ltaly, America, South heea rica, and the Coloni 


THE COSMOPOLITAN THEATRICAL STAR 
AGENCY. 


Established 1863, under the Original and present Management of 
Mr. E. MAURIN, Contributor to the Press, 
13, ARUNDEL STREET, PICCADILLY CIRCl 5; neers W 
Branch Offices in Paris, Milan, Madrid, and in the central Cit of the World. 
First-class Professionals or entire T roupes only need apply. 


BRIGHTON AND SOUTHERN COUNTIES 
MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL AGENCY. 


157, LEWES-ROAD, BRIGHTON, 
ALFRED PRATT, Manager 
Every description of Home and Foreign Agency transacted on commission or stated terms. 
Proprietors and Managers provided with Talent in all lines of business on short notice, 
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A CARD. 
N R. E DW A RD GABSBCOE As 
MANCHESTER, 

The recognised Lancashire Caterer, will be pleased at all times to receive 
applications for engagements from Artistes of reputation only. Vacancies at all 
times for Startling Novelties. and Specialities, for which liberal terms will be 
paid, 

Address—Mr, Epwarp Gaxcta, Entrepreneur, Manchester, England. 


CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY, 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, LONDON, 


COMMENCING 


JANUARY 10th, 1880. 


M DLLE, BEATRICE’S COMPAR T. 
. Under the management of 
MR. FRANK HARVEY. 


Mleventh Year of Tour. 


REPERTOIRE. 
THE WOMAN OF THE PEOPLE. MARRIED, NOT MATED. 
THE MOTHER, JOHN JASPER'S WIFE. 
THE LOVE OF HIS LIFE, THE WIFE'S VICTORY. 
FROU FROU, MARY STUART. 
LOVE AND HONOUR, BROKEN TIES. 
OUR FRIENDS. \ MARRIAGE IN HIGH LIFE. 


THE STORY OF GEORGE MOREL. 


THE NEVILLE DRAMATIC SCHOOL. 
PATRONS.- Henry Irving, Esq. 5 Jd. Fe Planché, Esq. ; Henry Neville, Esq. 5 
Charles Wyndh Li, Esq. » John Hollingshead, Esq. - i. Sothern, Esq. 
Private Tuition. Public Appearances. Pupils when efficient assisted in 
obtaining engagemeilta, 
For Prospectus, address :—G. Nevitte, Olympic Theatre ; or, 5, Regent's 
Park Terrace, N.W. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo., cloth, 4s., 


SHAKSPEARE AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES ; 
TOGETHER WITH THE PLOTS OF HIS PLAYS, THEATRES, AND ACTORS, 
By WILLIAM TEGG, F.R.FLS. 
“One of the best books about Shakspeare that we have ever read,”— The Era. 
Wituiam Troe anp Co., Prancras-lane, Cheapside. 
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SOCIETY, 
28, KING-STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
Secretary.—-MKR. J. PALGRAVE SIMPSON, 
All applications, both from Professionals and Amateurs, to play the pieces 


of the Society (”mMounting to nearly 8,000), must be made to the Secretary, 


Te 


as above, or to Mr. DOUGLAS COX (Assistant Secretary). 


NOTICE TO MANAGERS. 
$ 
| OBERT WALTERS'S DRAMATIC PIECES, 
Comprising : 
Original Dramas, Adaptations, Comedies, and Farces, } 
performe.l at the ¥ 
PRINCESS'S, 
ST. JAMES’S, 
OLYMPIC, 
GLOBE, 
COURT 
HOLBORN, 
AND 
SURREY THEATRES, 
Unik r the nom de plum of 
“GEORGE ROBERTS,” 
Are on the list of the Dramatic Authors’ Society. 
lor copies of “Lady Audley’s Seeret” and “Ship Ahoy,” apply to the 
Dramatic Authors’ Society, and for acting versions of other pieces to Mr. 


Frencu, 89, Strand. 


7 li £E Voik E 8 a a ee ae 
Ilaving completed their EIGHTH ANNUAL TOUR through Great Britain and Ireland with 
most brilliant success, have much pleasure in announcing their 
RE-ENGAGEMENT FOR THE 'TENTH SEASON 
at thi 
THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE, 


Where they will appear during the run of the Christmas Pantominy 


Warpir Cornyy, Business Manager, 46, Warwick-gardens, Kensington, W. 


THE DRAMATIC AUTHORS’ . 
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M I S S W A L L I S 
Early this year 
Miss Wallis will produce 
A NEW AND ORIGINAL PLAY. 
Written expressly for her by W. G. Wits, Esq. 
All communications to be addressed 38, Tregunter-road, The Boltons, South Kensington. 


Miss -GENEVIEVE WARD 


Permanent Address— 
Care of Messrs. Lucas and Co., 
14, Hart-street, Bloomsbury. 


M I 8 8 F O WwW L E R. 


ALL LETTERS 





SHOULD BE ADDRESSED 
TO 
18, CLIFTON-GARDENS, 


LONDON, W. 


Miss MARIE DE GREY 
CONCLUDED SPECTAL ENGAGEMENT WITIT MR. CHARLES WYNDHAM 
ON 23rd DECEMBER. 
Address Agents. 


Miss de Grey’s Ann Chute was about the best thing in the play ; we have seldom seen this 
lady to greater advantage, and shall long remember her clever rendering of the colleen Rachel.— 
Calcutta Statesman, Dec. 7, 1878. 

The Mabel Vane of Miss Marie de Grey was without doubt the best thing we have seen this 
lady do. She looked the part to perfection, and acted with a finish and naturalness most 
captivating and interesting. The trying scene where she appeals to the picture in the second 
Act, was admirably gone through, and the address, beginning with the words “Oh give him 
back to me, what is one more heart to you?” 


was delivered with feeling, earnestness, and 
grace,—Calcutta Daily News, January, 1879. 


g 

Miss Marie de Grey gave us an unartificial, and therefore agreeable, representation of the 
part of Lady Teazle. So far as personal appearance goes, it would be difficult to find an actress 
hetter suited to the character. Miss de Grey acted effectively throughout. In the quarrel 
scene she gives the spectators a fairly complete notion of a real quarrel, and in the great screen 
scene, you come to the conclusion that the contrition is wholly sincere, and that her repentance 
will be permanent. In the same when the screen fell, you saw the woman horror-struck with 
the consciousness of all that would follow the discovery. There was no attempt at display, no 
attudinising, no “taking the stage” for the sake of a picture, but there was, nevertheless, a 


whole history told in tone, look, and attitude. We cannot but congratulate Miss de Grey upon 
the very large measure of her success, 
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: 8&8 M A R R | Se 
Address all communications 
TO 
MR. RICHARD EDGAR, 


) 


72, Manchester-road, Southport. 





Miss Uw Ss A VOKI 
Late of Theatres Royal, Covent Garden, 
Haymarket, Opera Comique, 
Court, Olympic, &e. 
COMEDY AND BURLESQUE. 
Agents, Messrs. Bhackmore and W. H. GrirFirus. 


Miss sT. QUINTEN. 


OPERA BOUFFE, COMEDY, CONCERTS, &e. 
ENGAGED AT GLOBE THEATRE, STRAND. 
Play« d with great success at the Globe and Strand Theatres, London. Serpolette 
nights), Madame Favart, and Germaine. 


For address see The Eva weekly. 


Wiss ,UGEN > KE TAR 
Mts J ENII EDWATI 


CHAMBERMAIDS AND JNGENUES, PRINCIPAL BURLESQUE. 


Address— Royal Court Theatre, 8.W. ; or, Mr, W. H. Griffiths. 


Miss LILIAN FRAN C 


CHAMBERMAIDS, COMEDY, AND OPERA BOUFFE. 
As ROBIN HOOD, 
Specially re-engaged by Cuarves Rice, Esq., for the title réle of Pantomime, 
THEATRE ROYAL, BRADFORD, 1879-80. 
Permanent Address—Grantham Hotel, Leeds. 


(over 100 


Ds, 


JUVENILE LIGHT COMEDY AND SOPRANO IN OPERA BOUFFE. 


\ ISS JENNY BEAUVIL 


LE. 


Now on Tour, 450th night as Lady Maggie Wagstaff in “Pink Dominoes,” Mrs. 
MacNamara in “Truth,” Mrs. Denham in “Crisis.” “ Miss Jenny Beauville’s vocalization 
charmed all hearers, while her splendid appearance fascinated the entire house.” —South Shields 
Daily News, Van. 26,’75. Address, CHARLES WynDHAw’s “ Pink Dominoes ” Company, or 40, 


Estcourt-road, Fulham, 8.W. 


M : 2° A DA rr O B 
Specially engaged hy Messrs. Lawton and Duflield for principal part in the Pant 
THEATRE ROYAL, MANCHESTER, 
Tour after as 
Josephine Durant, in “ Hatred.” 
Messrs, Lesiiz and Rosy’s “ Hatred” Tour. 


M 42A™E KATTI LANN 


DIRECTRESS OF THE BALLET AT HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 


- 3 


omime, 


ER. 


Or Her Masesty’s Batter Troupe, anp or tHE NationaL Trarnine ScHoon For Dancine, 
Continues giving Private Lessons to a limited number of Pupils in the higher branches of the} 
Choreographic Art, Apply Daily at the Co-operative Institute, 55, Castle-street East, Oxford- 
maiket, W, 
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MB: AND MRS. JAMES CARDEN, 

4 AS PIERRE LORANCE AND MADAME DEPRETS IN “ PROOF.” 
Specially engaged. 

A PRONOUNCED SUCCESS IN LONDON AND THE PROVINCES. 


Permanent Address—16, Dagmar-terrace, Cross-street, Islington, London. 








M &- FREDERICK MARSHALL, 
PRINCIPAL COMEDIAN, CHARACTER ACTOR, 
and 
STAGE MANAGER. 
For Address, see The Eva each week, 
Agent—Mr. R. Blackmore. 


M R. BERN AR D LBs & Tt Bs 
I PRINCIPAL LOW COMEDIAN AND CHARACTER ACTOR. 
Of Royal Opera House, Leicester, &c. ‘The principal part in the Pantomime, Theatre Royal, 
Huddersfield, nine weeks. ‘Tour after as 
Gabriel Despard (the Dwarf), in “ Hatred.” 
Messrs. LESLIE and Rosy’s “ Hatred” Tour. 


Important Notice to American, Australian, London, and Provincial Managers. 
’ > > So 


N R. AND MRS. HUBERT O'GRADY, 


4. The Leading Legitimate Irish Character Actors, Comedians, Vocalists, and Dancers, on 
the British Stage. The original Shaughrauns of the Provinces are at all times open to arrange 
for special starring engagements with their own Dramas, “'THE GOMMOCH,” and “ THE 
EVICTION.” Also the usual round of Irish Dramas, or Special Irish Parts in New Produc- 
tions, Irish or otherwise. Can provide full company if required. Splendid posters, &c., &c. Per- 
manent Address, Seville Lodge, North Strand, Dublin, Route, see Era, weekly (company page). 


FOURTH YEAR OF 
M &- HARRY JACKS ON’S 


MOST SUCCESSFUL ENGAGEMENT AS 
GENERAL AND STAGE MANAGER 
AND COMEDIAN, 

Every Evening, PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 


MB: HENRY S. DACRE, 
CHARACTER COMEDIAN AND BARITONE IN OPERA. 
Manager of “ Pink Dominoes” Company. 450th night (Dec. 8th) as “Joskin Tubbs.” 
The formation of companies for first-class London novelties and specialities, either Opera, 
Opera Bouffe, or Dramatic, personally undertaken, and tours conducted. 
Permanent Address, Junior Garrick Club, Adelphi-terrace. 


M B- F RE D. [= YY £OoP , 
(Late of the Duke’s and Philharmonic Theatres, London), 
Just concluded 21 weeks’ engagement with New Babylon Company. 
ENGAGED FOR PANTOMIME AT THEATRE ROYAL, EXETER. 


Disengaged in Spring for Low Comedy, Character, or Burlesque. Address, 20, Pimlico- 
road, London, S.W. 


MB: 


CHARLES MAJILTON’S 
FOURTH CONSECUTIVE TOUR, MARCH, 1880, 
All communications to be addressed, 


Gitsert Tate, 8, Oxford-grove, Manchester, 
A 2 
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THOMAS HOLDEN'S 


BROBDIGNAG LILIPUTIANS|!!! 
THOMAS HOLDEN, The Acknowledged Premier 


Throughout England, 





France, 
Germany, 
Belgium, 
Second Season, and Holland, 
still the great success of and America, 
PARIS. including California. 


“ Not of an Age, not of one Clime, 
A Man of all Nations, a Work for all Time.” 





ry 
Ta me how they move these tiny things 
H With such precision, 
ave they power, electric springs, or strings ! 
0 It seems a vision. 
ft I watch each natural effect 
M With grave attention. 
ightiness in mites I then detect 
Past comprehension. 
An the wonders I have seen achieved 
\ By living creatures, 
= surpassed, and if I’m not deceived, 
They change their features, 


aii nature can no farther touch 
Than perfection. 
pinions all affirm that these are such 


In every section. 
ife in every sphere is here portrayed, 


DP The Prince and Peasant. 
eath, a Dancing Master here is made 


K With antics pleasant. 
{ ; 
Judless harmless fun for grave or gay, 


N Age or youth. 
| ations to their greatness testify 
Truth is truth. 


Extract from the Plume, Paris. 

“T have seen Thomas Holden’s Marionettes, and, like the personages of Moliére, they cause 
idiots to laugh, but intelligent and reflective people to think seriously, for the muscles of the face 
move as natural as if actuated by the working of the heart.”—Victor Zay. 

Instar Omnium. 


Sole Proprietor, and Champion Manipulator, 


THOMAS HOLDEN. 
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THE 


CELEBRATED HANLON LEES BROTHERS, 


Inventors of the following Sensations :— 


| DO—MI—SOL—DO, 
| UNE SOIREE EN HABIT NOIR, 
LES CASCADE DU DIABLE, 
UN DUEL AU BOIS DE BOULOGNE, 
SINGES ET BAIGNEUSES, 


LE GYMNASE PAZ. 


AND THEIR LATEST GREAT CREATIONS 
In the Piece entitled, 


se LE VOYAGE EN SUISSE; 


ce 


Preduced at the 


THEATRE DES VARIETES, PARIS. 
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THE ORIGINAL LEOPOLDS, 


WILLIAM, 


JOHN, 
FREDERICh, 
AND 


WILLIE, 
OF ALL 


THE PRINCIPAL 
CIRQUES, 
HIPPODROMES, 
AND 
THEATRES 
OF THE WORLD 


PROFESSOR ELLIOTT'S FAMILY. 


TWO BOYS & TWO GIRLS, THE ORIGINALS. 


Clagish end Continental = seem : F much at 
10lMe OD Wheels 


The Great st h Sta 
Miniature Bicyclists a As other people on their 
heels ; 


Wonders of ne 10 

Cent “2 , " 
, eee . . rhis Kate and Tom and 
Phose taiented Bicyclists James and Polly 


give a marvellous and sen ten his eel aad tae 


quite jolly. 

Naught to perform are they 
unable ; 

To see them twist about 


table 


sational Entertainment ona 
PATENT REVOLVING 
TABLE, which has drawn 
forth the most flattering 
encomiums from all parts of 
the world They had the 
honour of appearing, by 
Kpecial command, be fore 
H.R... King Osear IT. and 
the Princes and Princesses 
of Norway and Sweden, at 
the Tivoli Gardens, Chris 
tiana, 29th August, 1878. 
As Bicyclists they hav« 
no equal 


Is something quite beyond 
conception 

See for yourselves ther 
no deception 

The Public, Press, and 
Managers declar 

Th E.uiort Fami 


beyond compare 





All business Invented, Patented, and Arranged by Prorrsson Extiorr. Jmitators Beware 
Vide Press The pre ttiest and most finished dis spla y in Bi icye ling ever seen on the British tae 
Specially retained by Messrs. A. and 8 Gatti for Theatre Royal, Covent Garden 
Speciality for run of Pantomime, 187-50. 

Avent—Tuos. Hotes, 
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M &: ASTEHU SE aeo FF BR, 
THE CELEBRATED 
COMEDIAN, VOCALIST, AUTHOR, AND COMPOSER, 
Who has twice had the honour of being specially retained to entertain 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
MISS KATTY KING 
(Mrs. Arthur Lloyd), 
COMEDY, VOCALIST, BURLESQUE ARTISTE, &c. 


In a principal part at Surrey Theatre for Pantomime, 1878-79. 


M Rn. G. . MACDERMOTT 
7 THE FAMOUS ACTOR AND VOCALIST, 
THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN, 
For run of Pantomime—THIRD YEAR, 
CANTERBURY AND PAVILION THREE MONTHS CERTAIN. 
PRINCIPAL LONDON MUSIC HALLS TO FOLLOW. 
Second Provincial Tour with specially selected Company about September, 1880. 

Permanent Address—Junior Garrick Club. 


Agent—THOS. HOLMES. 


MR. AND MRS. HENRI CLARK. 
4 NEW AND BRILLIANT VAUDEVLLLE, 
“Our Wedding Day,” 


ALSO, THE CELEBRATED ENTERTAINMENT, 


“The World We Live In,” 


Both of these most wonderfully successful Entertainments are written 
and composed by G. W. HUNT, Esq. 
Permanent London Address— 
Messrs. FRANCIS AND DAY, Music Publishers, 
BLENHEIM HOUSE, OXFORD-STREET, W. 


M R. F RE D ALBERT, 
THE CELEBRATED COMICAL TOPICAL VOCALIST, AUTHOR, AND COMPOSER, 
WHOSE SONGS ARE ALL WRITTEN AND COMPOSED BY HIMSELF. 
Christmas Engagements — 

THE CANTERBURY, THE LONDON PAVILION, 

THE BEDFORD, and SAM COLLINS'S. Every Evening, 

Can accept Engagements for Matinées, Dinners, Private Parties, Concerts, &e., &e. 
Address— Albert Villa, 67, Oxford-road, Islington, London, N. ; or, Charles Roberts, Agent. 


Mr. Albert's Unpublished Songs can be had on application to his private address. 
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it SG \ 
“MOTHER WILL BE PLEASED.” 
HESBE RT CAMPBELL, 
As 
BUCCANEERING BILLY 
: in the 
GRAND PANTOMIME OF SINDBAD THE SALLOR, 
THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN, \ 
Every Evening at §, 
And every Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday at 2 and &. 
Royal Grecian Theatre for the run of the Pantomime of 
1880 and 188], 
“That's made my dream out.” 
Address —Junior Garrick Club, 
| 
7 ‘ : . ‘ y 7 F ~Y 
M Rh. CHABLES WILLIA M 8, 
THE CHAMPION EXTEMPORANEOUS TOPICAL VOCALIST, 
| The only Artiste in the world who can compose an instantaneous verse on any English word. 
| Author of “The Union Jack of Old England,’ “The Congress Dinner,” all the libretto of 
the grand South London Ballets, will at Christmas appear at South London, Oxford, Foresters’, 
and Sun Music Halls, Provincial Tour for next year complete. 
Address—South London Palace, or A. MAYNARD, Esq. 


The Championship Medal is now the permanent preperty of Mr. Charles Williams. 


| i D J A R R A T = 
THE ROYAL CLOWN. 
Acknowledged by the Press to be the Greatest Pantomimist of the Day. 
AND HIS RENOWNED ENGLISH 
GRAND 
PANTOMIME 
COMPANY ! 
FIVE STARK ARTISTES—TWO LADIES AND THREE GENTLEMEN, 
Produce First-class Spectacular Ballets, all written by himself. 
Successful everywhere. 


For Address, see The Era weekly. 


PAUL MARTINETTI’S 
RENOWNED 


AMERICAN PANTOMIME COMPANY, 
Acknowledged by the London and Parisian Press to be 


THE GREATEST PANTOMIMISTS OF THE DAY. 


ROYAL AQUARIUM, RING THEATRE, VIENNA, TO FOLLOW, 
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M &- TawTte se & FEEN EY, 
THE “SHAUGHRAUN” OF THE MUSIC HALLS. 
Acknowledged by the Public and Press to be the 
ONLY TRUE IMPERSONATOR OF IRISH MANNERS ON THE MUSIC HALL STAGE. 
Principal Halls nightly. 
Sole Agent—A. MAYNARD. 


THE COMICAL | 
EXGLANDS 6=CAW THORNS “AMERICAN 
(BROTHERS), 
LEGITIMATE AMERICAN ARTISTES, 
NATIVES OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Where they have performed their celebrated Sketches in all the Principal Variety Theatres for 
an uninterrupted succession of nights, extending over a period of Six Years, everywhere meeting 
with unbounded success, and return engagements. 

Descriptions :—Irish, Dutch, Negro, and new Musical Specialities, introducing Witty Sayings, 
Songs, Recitations, Dances, &e. 


See The Era, weekly, for Address. 


i} ms co f+: =. => WwW & Be 
. THE WHITE-EYED MUSICAL KAFFIR, 
Is now on Tour through Spain and Portugal. Will return to town at Christmas to the 
following Halls : 
Canter bury, Oxford, Pavilion, Collins's. 
Agent for London—Dipcorr. 
THE BREAK NECK TWO. 
yaurs AND * © & 34 
From the Crystal Palace and Westminster Aquarium, 
NEGRO COMEDIANS, 
ACROBATIC COMIC SKATERS, 
BURLESQUE ARTISTES, 
ECCENTRIC DUETTISTS, &e. 
All business original and registered. 
Permanent address— 
Mirfield House, St. Philip’s-road, Shettield. 
“ Golden opinions from all sorts of people.”-— SUAKESPEARE. 
ORIGINAL WHITE MINSTREL TRIO. 

100th Consecutive Night, South London Palace ; 100th Consecutive Nignt, Foresters’ Music 

Hfall ; Deacon's Music Hall. Miss Phillis thanks Messrs. J. A. Cave and Albert West for kind 


offer of Principal Part in their forthcoming Pantomime ; should have been most happy to accept, 
but previous Engagements prevented. Christmas arrangements— 


Crystal Palace ............... 12°30 o'clock Sun, Knightsbridze....... 10° 0 o'clock 
Gaiety Theatre, Strand ... 3° 0 o'clock Metropolitan................ 11 0 o'clock 
Gaiety Theatre............... 7° 0 o'clock 


We hereby caution Proprietors and Managers of First-class Theatres and Music Halls against 
engaging persons assuming our title, namely, the White Minstrels. We regret having to rush 
into print, but cannot afford to let people trade on our well-earned popularity. Proprietors will 
do well to notice the names of the Original White Minstrels, which are as follow :—Miss 
PHILLIS (the Eminent Soprano and Solo Harmoniumist), Mr. JAMES MURRAY (Solo 
Violinist), and Mr. HARRY WHITE (Champion Stilt Dancer and Variety Artiste). Sole 
Agent, A. MAYNARD. Proprietors and Managers wishing to secure our services from Whit 
Monday, 1880, address, Gaiety Theatre, Strand, London, or A. MayNARD, Esq, 
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CLIFFORD THE ORIGINAL CHARLES 
M R. CHARLES Ci 2a oR DB ; 
THE CELEBRATED ENGLISH VOCALIST AND SOLO HARPIST. 
Acknowledyed to be the most refined and legitimate Entertainment now before the British 
Public. The Theme of Universal Admiration. Can be engaged for First-class Halls, special 
Concerts, &« Permanent Address, 57, High-street, Wandsworth, Surrey. 
CHARLES THE ORIGINAL ULIFFORD. 


: 
\ . i. G. CLABRBBNCE’S 


. Special Combination Entertainment, entitled “A Pleasant Pastime,” from the Crystal and 
Ak xandra Palace s, &c., Ke. In which the World's W izard, Prof Ssor Nune Z, Wonde r Work: r, 
Conjuror, and Tilusionist, will introduce Hindoo Conjuring, Japanese Marvels, Chinese Mys 
teries, Egyptian Wonders, &c. To he followed by the successful novelty, The Laugh-provoking 
Living Liliputian Artistes, who are the smallest living Performers in the World, they being only 
20 inches high Also a Light Anti-Spiritual Séance, of a most remarkable and sensational 
description, and Miss Violette Lablanche, Solo Pianiste, from the Royal Aquarium, West 
minster. Permanent Address, 6, Junction-road, Holloway, London, N. 


[HE BERESFORDS (ANNIE AND AGNES), 
. Now on tour in their highly successful entertainment, 
*“A MUSICAL CARNIVAL.” 


F Intro lucing Selections from the Principal Operas, 
F All communications to be addressed, Mr. ALyrep Gorpox, Busin Manayer 
En route, see The Era, weekly. 


7 HE GREAT LITTLE VICTOR. 
FLYING GYMNAST, TEETH PERFORMER, AND FUNNY CLOWN 
‘This Artiste lifts and carries Chairs, Tables, Tubs, and Hundred Weights by his Teeth. 
Address, 55, Church-lane, Aston, near Birmingham. 


Mons. LAMARQUE begs to inform Proprietors and Managers that his Pup'l, 


RADA, 


Will shortly appear in a new and extraordinary Gymnastic Performance entitled LA ESCALA, 
in which, besides other new and wonderful exercises, he will perform the novel feat of descending 
a STAIRCASE OF HIGH PEDESTALS, five feet apart, by a succession of BACK 
SOMERSAULTS. Adilress, “ Rada,” 19, Brunswick-place, Bradford, Yorkshire. 


THE NINTH YEAR AND UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS OF 
7 oN ‘ s 
MESSRS. HAMILTON AND OVEREND'S 
GRAND PANORAMIC AND DIORAMIC EXCURSIONS 

ALL THE WORLD OVER, to which is now added their splendid ZULU WAR and SCENES 
fron AFGHAN, AIL busine lett« to be addressed to 72, St. Andre 
Hants. N.B.—Messrs. HAMILPON and OVEREND wish it to be t! 
are in no way connected with the Hamilton Brothers. 


w’s-road, Southampton, 
roughly understood that they 


SOCIAL PROFESSIONAL GATHERINGS EVERY SUNDAY EVENING, 
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AT | | HOME, bE 
Fal GRANTHAM ARMS 
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PRINCIPAL LONDON, PROVINCIAL, AND CONTINENTAL PAPERS KEPT 
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MACCABE’S 


1 Y tf vr) - mye 
PHYSIG PHOTO-RAMA G} DRAMATIC ILLUSIONS, 
Interspersed with 
Music, Ventriloquism, and Speci: il Chis wacter Delineations 
of the most pec uliar and extraordin ary individuality ever represented by a single performer in 
the world. 
SEASON OF 1880 —THE PRINCIPAL CITIES AND TOWNS OF THE KINGDOM 


FREDERIC MACCABE’S 


Portfolio of Critical, Comical, Whimsical, and Sartorial Characters, 
which is well-known through the United Kingdom as 


“Begone Dull Care,’ 


and which has had a Success perfectly unrivalled, as it is unequalled, and unapproachable, by any 
Monologue representation ever offered to the pub i ; 


It is admitted and pronounced by all who have witnessed it to be the most 


INTERESTING, AMUSING, AND ODELICHTFUL ‘ENTERTAINMENT EVER PRODUCED, 
Business Manager and Secretary, Mr, JOHN F. SUTTON. 
London Address, 1, St. Paul's-road, Camden Town, N.W. 
THE VITAL SPARK. 
J E N N Y i L L | 
‘ Specially engaged to play the 
PRINCIPAL PART IN PANTOMIME ¢ 
ALADDIN, 
PRINCE OF WALES'S THEATRE, BIRMINGHAM, 15 


Agent—THOS. HOLALES, 31, Waterloo-road, London. 


HER MAJESTY’S BALLET TROUPE. 
MADAME KATTL LANNER, Dimecrress. 
Arrangements can be made for the appearance of the above Troupe dwing the months of 
August aud September. All fimshed Artistes Managers should address, Madame Karri 
LANNER, Co-operative Institute, 55, Castle-street Kast, Oxford-market, W. 


LIME LIGHT APPARATUS. 
THEATRES FITTED UP WITH CHADBURN BROS. 
IMPROVED HORIZONTAL GASHOLDERS AND LANTERNS 
COMPLETE, 

Large Stock of First-class Lenses and Platina-pointed Jets always on hand. 
CHADBURN BROS., 


ALBION WoOREKS, SHEFFIELD. 
LIST ON APPLICATION, 
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A RBROATH, THEATRE ROYAL. 
4 Seated for from 600 to 7°. Stage, top and foot 
lights, proscenium, act drop, &c. To be let for short 
periods on favourable terms. A.D. AnpERson, Factor. 


BELFAST, THEATRE ROYAL, and 
D ROYAL OPERA HOUSE, LONDON DERKY. 
Proprietor and Manager, Mr. J. F. WARDEN. 
Always glad to hear from first-class Stars and 
Travelling Companies. 


Rats, EXETER, AND WEYMOUTH, 
) THEATRES ROYAL. 
Mr. NEEBE has vacant dates for First-class Stars, 
Specialities, and Operatic and Dramatic Companies, 
Address, Theatre Royal, Bath. 


YHELTENHAM, THEATRE ROYAL, 

) (Lessees, Messrs, SHentonw and E. J. Maisgy ) 
To be Let to First-class Dramatic and Operatic Com- 
panies. Share or Rental. Apply te Epnwarp Suentox, 
90, Winchcomb-street. 


yous ESTONE.—BRADSTONE HALL, 

KENT. To be So!d, or Let, for Dramatic Enter- 
tainments Concerts, && Complete with Scenery, Fit 
up, and Dressing-rooms. Stage 21 by 3). Seats about 
900. Share or Rent. Hucues Pork, 


{\REAT YARMOUTH, THEATRE 

J ROYA L, entirely Redecorated and Improved, to LET 

for future dates, 1880. All first-class Companies 

dramatic or otherwise) can be arranged with on share 

or rental on application to J. G. FLoweR, Piereterrace, 
Yarmouth, 


YRAVESEND PUBLIC HALL, situated | 


in the best part of the Town, To Let for First- 
class Entertainments, Concerts, Panoramas, &c. (Share 


or Rental.) Large Screen Fit-up. Well seated. Terms | 


on application to Tarornitus Smitu, Secretary, 31, 
New-road, Gravesend. 


QTAFFORD.—LYCEUM THEATRE, En-| 


larged, Re-seated, entirely Re-decorated. New 
Stage, Scenery,&c. TO BE LET for first-class Companies 
and Entertainments, on share (Theatre, gas, cleaners, 
money-taker, and stage-man only) or rental. Address, 
the Hon. Secretary, Mechanics’ Institute, Stafford. 


\ JARRINGTON PUBLIC 
Seats 1,200. Theatrical Licence. New Scenery 

by Mr. RK. Dovctass. Terms reasonable. Apply to 

W. Jounson, Secretary, 23, Bold-street, Warrington. 


(JOLDEN LION MUSIC HALL, LONG. | 


TON. Manager, Mr. Fred Howard Also, 
People’s Concert Hall, Burslem. Manager, Mr. Tom 
Palmer. Proprietor, Mr. J, Copeland. Always vacancies 


for artistes of reputation, in all kinds of business, | 


Also, startling novelties, &c. &c. Address, Mr. J. Cope- 
LAND, as above. 


PAVILION 
Mile End. Lessee, Mr. Moxnnis ABRAHAMS. 
Open all the year round, every Evening, at Seven 
with Popular Dramas by the most celebrated Authors 
and supported by one of the best selected Dramatic 
Companies in London. Prices from 6d, to £2 2s. Isaac 

Conen, Stage Manager. 


\ ISS FISHER, Theatrical Costumitre to 
i the Alhambra. Principal London, Provincial, and 
New York Theatres 26, Bedford-street, Covent- 
garden. Great Novelties in perfect fitting. Cuirass 
Costumes 


HE STAGE.—Ladies and Gentlemen pre- 
pared for either Professional or Amateur 
Performances. 

Mrs. LEIGH MURRAY, 
Percy Chambers, 15, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square, 


THE ERA ALMAN 


HALL. | 


THEATRE,| 





ACK ADVERTISER, 


\ ISS AMY STEINBERG, the new PRIN 
+ CESS ELIZABETH of Tom Taylor's creat His- 
torical Play, “* Twixt Axe and Crown,” at the Royal Park 
Theatre, London. For Special Engagements or Ama- 
teur performances, address, 25, Petherton-road, High- 
| bury New Park, N. London. 
JUVENILE 


‘Miss 
or 


| ENTIRE LEAD. 


MAUD MILTON, 


Permanent address, 35, Keppel-st., Russell-sq , W,C. 


Mt8ss ISABEL GREY 
4 SINGING JUVENILE, COMEDY, &c. 
Concerts or Amateur Performances. 
12, Walpole-street, Sloane-square, London. 


\ ISS MAUDE BRENNAN, Late of Mr. 
4 Henry Irving’s Lyceum company in last tour. W. 
H. Kendal’s tour. Charles Bernard's, H. J. Byron's 
tour, Sothern, Barry Sullivan, and T. W. Robertson's 
Caste company. Address, by letter only, 48, Peckham - 
park-road, London, 8.E, 


“ al aiiaileateeaai ie ————- 
!\ ISS FLORENCE WADE. Lead, Juvenile 
4 Lead, and Comedy. Specially engaged by Messrs. 
| Wallace Roberts, and Archer as leading lady up to 
| Christmas, 1879. The Lady Elizabeth, Rosalind, Lady 
Teazle, Miss Hardcastle, &c. Address, 25, Rattray- 
road, Brixton, or Agents. 


Miss MARION WEST, 
|} 4 THEATRE ROYAL, EDINBURGH. 
Principal boy; Pantomime, 1879-80. Disengaged for 
comedy, chambermaids, &c. &c., in March. Address, 
W. H. Guiveirus, 30, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 


| 


BOY BURLESQUE, JUVENILE LEAD, AND 
LIGHT COMEDY. 
\ ISS FRANCES DELAVAL. 
4 FOLLY THEATRE, 
| Every Evening. 
Agents, Messrs. BLackmone, Haywext, & Gairrirus, 


ges ROSE STELLA, 
i ALHAMBRA THEATRE 
in “ Rothomago.” 
Opera, Opera Bouffe. 
Is engaged till March, 1881. Address agents. 


GREY, 


\ Iss SYLVIA 
} 2 Juvenile Actress, Vocalist, and Dancer. 
12, Walpole-street, Sloane-square, London. 


i - 

_ +s STELLA BRERETON 
4 ROYAL PARK THEATRE, LONDON, 

| As Jane Eyre in James Willing’s successful Drama, 

POOR RELATIONS. On Tour in Provinces in February, 

March, and April. 





\ ISS NELLIE BURDETTE, First Bur- 
AVL lesque (Girls) and Singing Chambermaid, Specially 
j engaged by Messrs. Roberts and Archer for principal 
| Girl's part in forthcoming Pantomime of “ Blue Beard.” 
Address, Rose Villa, Tufnell-place, Holloway, N. 


\ DLLE. ANTONINI, Tragédienne, Comé 
4 dienne, Reader, Professor of Elocution and 
Dramatic Art, and Linguist ; highly recommended by 
Sig. Salvini; under high English patronage. Has played 
with success Lady Macbeth, Portia, Lady Teazle, &c. 
88, Clarendon-road, Notting-hill, London. Agents, 
Messrs. BLACKMORE. 





\ [ss POLLIE POLAND 
4 First Singing Chambermaids, Opera 
Bouffe and Burlesque, 
Permanent address, 
35, Cable-street, Liverpool. 








THE ERA 


CORALIE DE 
THEATRE ROYAL, 
1ULI 


LACY, 


Mss 


I L. 
MISS CORALIE DE LACY. 


M 188 AMY VERNON, 
. SOLO PIANISTE AND ACCOMPANISTE. 

At liberty for Special Concerts, Dinners, &c. First- 
class references from leading concert and Music-hall 
artistes. Address, 26, Davenant-road, Upper 
Holloway, N. 


M AF; 8.5.07 A MORE, 
Comedian and Character Actor of the Principal | 
Theatres. MISS ELLEN MAYNE (Mrs. Scudamore), 
Leading Business and Light Comedy. Agent, Mr. 
BLACKMORE. 


ME ® UT 








LAND BARRINGTON. 
OPERA COMIQUE. 
Every Night. 
Captain of ‘ H.M.S. Pinafore.” 
Letters to Crichton Club, 3, Adelphi Terrace. 


\ R. EDWIN LESLIE CORCORAN, 
IYL Eccentric Comedy, Character, First Legitimate, 
Old Man, 

MISS KATE ROBERTSON (Mrs. Corcoran), 
Juveniles, Comedy, and Singing, or Boys’ parts. Mr. 
Corcoran on tour as Sir Geoffrey Champneys, ‘‘ Our 

Boys " Company (No. 2). 

HEAVY SECONDS, HEAVY OR ENTIRE LEAD. 

\ R. WALLACE MOIR. “A very clever 
and painstaking actor.” ‘ A decided acquisition 

tothe company.” ‘ Achieved a triumphant success.” 
** Era,” Dec. 9th, "77, April 14th, June 16th, '78. 

Permanent address, 5, Spring-gardens, Keloinoide, 
Glasgow. 


PRINCIPAL COMEDY, BURLESQUE, AND 
M 





SPECIALITIES. 
Zs FRED. HOWARD. 
Specially Engaged by B. Sheridan, Esq., for 
Principal part in Pantomime, and Clown, 
Prince of Wales’ Theatre, Chester. 
(Second Season.) 


1 R. FRANK THORNTON. 
General Deelah, ‘* Cups and Saucers ;” Dick Dead- 


eye, “‘H.M.S, Pinafore; ” Pennyfather, ‘‘ After All.” 
ALFRED BUCKLAW, 
ENTIRE LEAD, CHARACTER OR SPECIALITE. 
At liberty in February. 
BOUFFE, and 








OPERA COMIQUE. 
Every Evening. oe 
JUVENILE LEAD. 
Light and Eccentric Comedy. 
R. 
M Business Communications to 
Junior Garrick Club, Adelphi, or Agents. 

ME: 7, OO, BALES Oow 
I AND MISS EMMA RAINBOW. 

Theatre Royal, Preston. 

Permanent address, 13, Henshaw-street, Leicester. 
M*. CHARLES EDARD STEVENS, 
VL COMEDY, OPERA 
BURLESQUE.  Disengaged for Tour or Season with 
First-class Managers only. Thorough knowledge of 
Music, highest references, and Press opinions. Perma- 


nent address, Chawton Cottage, Chawton, Alton, Hamp- 
shire. Agent, Mr. F. Haywell. 


[* JOSEPH D. McLAREN, 
ACTING MANAGER AND TREASURER. 
CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY. 
> 7 


W ™ x ww A & Oo 28, 
. COMEDIAN, &c. 
Late of the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, 
Permanent address, 
16, Linton-street, Packington-street, Islington, London. | 
‘ 











ALMANACK 


| for the same, 


ADVERTISER, 


GENERAL MANAGER AND EQUESTRIAN 


DIRECTOR. 
M* HENRY BERTRAND. Sixth year of 
Sanger and 


present Engagement as above, with John 
Son's Grand Circus, Hippodrome, and 

Menagerie. 

Kennington-road, London. 


Permanent address, Holly House, 116, 
M RK. H. Ps MATTHEWS, 
+ 


the Prince of Buffo Vocalists, 


| is open for Concerts, Dinners, Entertainments, &c. 


He also undertakes the direction of and provides Talent 
Address, 48, Parkholme-road, Dalston. 


M* NEWTON GRIFFITHS at liberty for 
i 6 or 12 nights. Repertoire, Shakespeare, Knowles, 
Lytton, Boucicault, Frenchmen, and the entire Melo- 
dramatic Lead. 

Permanent address, 5, Mould-street, Liverpool. 


M&: WILLIAM J. HALL. Business 
Manager, Representative in Advance, &c. High 
Class Entertainments only treated with. Theatrical, 
Musical, Dioramas, &c. Re-engagement with W. H. 
Edwards, Esq., American Entertainments. Panoramas 
of Canada and the States, and Grand Concert 
Company. 





M &: . oe oe 2 ST ey OS ee 
4 SCENIC ARTIST AND CARICATURIST. 

“ Rapid caricatures by Mr. W.'T. Hemsley were the 
source of much interest. Although the pair of draw- 
ings in caricature of our city parliamentary representa- 
tives only occupied about thirty seconds in execution, 
they were immediately recognised and received with 
thunders of applause.”— Yorkshire Gazette, May, 1879. 


M* F. W. WALDEN, Box Book-keeper, 
Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool (5 years with 
Edward Saker, Esq.), Acting Manager for Brough and 
Saker tours, Buxton Dramatic Season, 1879, &c. &c. 
Agent, W. H. Gairrirus. 


W. LOBLEY, Established 1870. Late 

« of the Theatres kK oyal, Edinburgh, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, and Royal Alexandra Theatie, Liverpool. Mask, 
Trick, Theatrical and Photo Property Maker, 27, Clare- 
street, Islington, Liverpool. Managers of Theatres, 
Circuses, and Concert Halls supplied on the most rea- 


sonable terms, for cash. Post Office orders payable, 
Lime-street. 





\ R. ALFRED CLIFTON is prepared to 
write SONGS, TOPICAL, COMICAL, or SENTI- 
MENTAL, (music and words,) for the Profession and 
others. Several good ones for disposal. Terms and 
references on application. Address, care of Messrs, 
Toleman, Theatrical Publishers, Rupert-street, Bristol. 
yates STA BTOR, 

ORGANOPHONIST, 

and Vocal Comedian, 

Now on Tour. 

Permanent address, 28, Tredegar-rd. N., Bow, London 
OYAL OSBORNE HAND-BELL 
RINGERS and Vocal Concert Company, who ap- 
peared by special command before Her Majesty the 
Queen, April 14, 1870. Two hours artistic and sensa- 
tional performance. W. Kingsley, Manager, 73, 

Saltoun-road, Brixton, London, 8.W. 
(yae4 DWIGHT & GALE ST. JOIN, 

MINSTREL ARTISTES. 
Emperor and Princess. Grand Theatre, Leeds. 
Return to town Whit Monday. 

Agent, A. Maynard. 


ROHIBALD NAGLE, 
ADVERTISING CONTRACTOR FOR THE 
UNITED KINGDOM, 
42, CRANBOURNE-STREET, LEICESTER-SQ. 


First Class Stations, Boards, and Boardmen. 











THE ERA 


KREYMOND—* Stand your Ground "—REY MOND. 
\ R. PHIL REYMOND, Comedian, Vocalist, 
4 and Mimic. Great Success (Alhambra Palace, 
Hull), Nightly, in his artistic impersonations of 
Characters Grave and Gav. London, Christmas (after 
twelve months’ tour), Three Halls. ‘' Labor omnia 
renee 
THE LONG AND THE SHOT OF It, 
,OB CUNNINGHAM and FRANK 
DYALTON. Versatile Comedians. Impersona- 
tors of English, Irish, Dutch, and American Character. 
Permanent address, 30, Masbro-road, Brook Green, West 
Kensington. London, W. 
M*. FRED J. GROVES, Characteristic 
4 Vocal Comedian, and MISS LIZZIE BLOOM 
FIELD GRAHAM, Operatic and Ballad Vocalist. ‘A 
gem of vocalization.”—* Era.” Every Evening. Would 
like to go abroad. Permanent address, 14, Clifton-street, 
Old Trafford, Manchester. 
KING OF THE WIKE. 
\V A I N ee eS a Sg 
The O.iginal and only Performer of the kind 
in the World. 
Permanent address, 7, Purnell-place, Rotherhithe, 
S.E :his Agent, Mr. Coances Roperrs. 
|' H E a: ww? ee es 
PERRY And CAREY, 
PERRY The Great Knockabouts. CAREY. 
PERRY Variety Entertainers. CAREY. 
PERRY Great Success Everywhere. CAREY, 
THE MaRVELS OF MaDRID. 
The most Graceful and Finished Gymnasts in Europe. 
ESTOR AND VENOA 
On Tour through Spain and Portugal. 
Success Unequalled in the Gymnnstic World. 


* The Clives are exceedingly clever.”"—tra, Nov. 
16, 1879, 
7 H FE G2. ee Bas 
Grotesque Contortionists, Pantomimists, and 
Fecentric Dancers. Theatre Royal, Brighton, for Panto- 
mime, 1879-80. Agent, CHar Les Ronerrs. 
P ROFESSOR KEITH SYKO, 
PRESTIDIGITATEUR, 
and 
MISS DOT IRVING, 
Second Sight Stanceist. 
Address, North House, West-square, London, S.E. 
THE ORIGINAL BONELESS WONDER, 


WO XS. PreEeeenrht 
4 The Premier Contortionist of S 


The World. 
Address, Woodbrige-road, Lacy-st.. North Hiil, Ipswich. 
. 8 Years on the Continent. 
JOE WEBB'S FAMILY. Sisters Lizzie, 
et Edith, Constance, with their brothers, Jo Jo and 
Arthur (of Covent-garden and Drury-lane Theat res, 
London). 


Comic Opera, Pantomime, Ballet, Nigger | 


ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


M* A. MONTAGUE BUTLER, Acting 
4 Manager, Treasurer, Secretary, and Agent in 
Advance, Would take Lady or Gentleman Star on Tour, 
Tours arranged. Late of Vance's Varieties, ‘‘ Crimson 
Rock” Co., Miss F. Pitt, &c. For terms address, 
Haywell, 

“« Tis the mind that makes the body rich,.”— 

Shakespeare, 
HAKESPEARE COPY BOOKS for the 

Young, comprising carefully selected headlines 
(“chapter and verse”) worth remembering. 32 pages 
(mixed hands). 6d. (Schools liberally treated.) Wanr- 
purToON, 3, Church-place, Piccadilly, London. 


Tas CLOWN’S SCRAP BOOK of Funny 
Stories and Lectures Delivered by all the Clowns 
in England, Collected by JIM PYMER, late Clown, 
Post-free 7 stamps. Sold at the box office, Gaiety, 


| Peter-street, or 42, Byrom-street, Manchester. 


eraLean SCHOOL for DANCING. 
4 Conducted by PAUL VALENTINE, Ballet Di- 
rector ‘four Seasons) Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, 
Every description of Ballet, Breakdown, Clog, Horn- 
pipe, Irish, American, Jig Dancing in connection, 
Music Hall Theatrical Academy, 256, Westminster- 
bridge-road, opposite Amphitheatre. 


“ THE INDIA-RUBBER LECTURER.’ 
re SECRETARIES OF INSTITUTES, 
SOCIETIES, &. F. GROVE PALMER is open 
to engagements for his Humorous Lectures and RK ead- 
ings. For terms, &c., apply, 6, Carlisle-street, Soho, 
London. 


NTAGE FIT-UP. Unequalled for Elegance 

and Portability, of any Dimensions, on Hire. 
Ready at a day’s notice. An immense stock of Scenery 
of every description always on hand, Theatres, &c., 
supplied with Limelight on reasonable terms. E. V. 
and A. Wutwtams, 486, Southwark-park-road, 
Rotherhithe, 8.E. 


QTE BBA fo 8 
ADVERTISING AGENT, 
“ Dagmar House,” 
LOWESTOFT. 


TIGHTS FOR THE MILLION, 
R E I » ; 
” Artist in Shapes, and Theatrical Hosier 
to all the Principal 
London, Provincial, and Colonial Theatres. 
Manufactory, 99, Long Acre, one door from the Queen's 
Theatre (late of 25, Bow-street), 
MHE GREAT ESTHER AUSTIN, at 


Home, at the Carlisle Arms, Carlisle St., Lambeth. 











Minstrels, English and German Concertinas, English, | A London Tavern combining a!] the comforts of a coun- 
German, and Danish Singers, Wonderful Performing | try inn, down the side of the Grand Entrance to the 
Pigeons, Entire Entertainers. Address, 16, Sturgeon-| Canterbury. The Professional Parlour Lounge. 
road, Surrey Estates, Newington, London. | George Wymark Craig (Proprietor). 





Price One Shilling. Post free, Fourteen Stamps. 
Just Published, Third Edition. Imperial 4to., Mlustrated. 

EXAMPLES OF 
THEATRICAL DECORATION, 
HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS TO PROPRIETORS AND LESSEES. 

By WALTER F. CLARE. 

Containing numerous Perspective Sketches of the Interiors of Theatres, and Designs for 
Prosceniums and Balcony Fronts, &c., &c. 
All the Plates in this Edition are entirely new. 


THE PAPIER MACHE COMPANY (LIMITED), 
21, Wellington-street, Strand. 
Opinions of the Press free by post, 





THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 
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MADE HER FIRST APPEARANCE IN ENGLAND 


ON DECEMBER 22, 1879, AT THE 


OXFORD MUSIC HALL, 


WITH THE 
LIGHTNING DESCENT AT THE RATR OF SIXTY FIVE MILES AN HOUR. 
LIGHTNING DESCENT AT THE RATE OF SIXTY-FIVE MILES AN HOUR, 


LIGHTNING DESCENT AT THE RATE OF SIXTY-FIVE MILES AN HOUR. 


Grorce W. Brown Binner, Manager. 


TO ALL WHO SHAVE. 


LLOYD'S EUXESIS. 


Which requires neither Soap nor Water, is soothing to the most irritable skin, 
In Tubes. Price 1s. 6d., of all Chemists and Perfumers, 
CAUTION. 
The genuine Euxesis bears the name of “Aimée Lloyd” on cap of Tube, and “ Prepared 
only by his Widow ” in red ink across Label. 


MANUFACTORY— 


3, SPUR-STREET, LEICESTER-SQUARE. 
Refuse all others, 








THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER, 


TH KE UNRIVALLED 
f AND 
WORLD-FAMOUS 


ACTOR, 


MR. BARRY SULLIVAN, 


PRONOUNCED BY THE PRESS AND PUBLIC OF 


ENGLAND, 

SCOTLAND, 

AND 

IRELAND, 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
CANADA, 
CALIFORNTA, 
AND 


AUSTRALIA, 


“THE GREAT 


SHAKSPEARIAN ACTOR 


OF 


THE AGE.” 








THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 





ESTABLISHED 1837. 
PRICE 5d. 

THE ERA is the acknowledged Organ of the Theatrical and Music Hall Professions in Great 
Britain, America, and Australia, finding its way into every Town in the World in which there 
is a Theatre or Place of Entertainment. 

It is an acknowledged Sporting Authority, and is read by the Nobility, Gentry, Officers of the 
Army and Navy, and all who take an interest in English Sports. The Racing Prophecies of 
“‘ ToucusToNE” appear in its columns every week throughout the year. 


“THE ERA” advocates the interests of that large and important body 
THE LICENSED VICTUALLERS OF ENGLAND. 
Freemasons will find in “THE ERA” a Record of their Transactions. 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
For Theatrical and Music Hall Artistes only. 


a & 


Five Lines (Forty Words) or Under. . .... 2 6 About, ten words 
y : : to each line. 
For each Line after. . . « 0 © © © © © @ « 0 6 


A Line may be made to consist of One Word only, or Ten, according to the form in which the 
Advertiser may wish an advertisement printed. 


PROVINCIAL PROPRIETORS 
wishing to advertise a list of their Company, &c., each week (similar to advertisements 
of London Musie Halls and Theatres), can do so on special prepaid contract terms. 
Upon receipt of a copy of the advertisement intended for insertion, a quotation will 
be returned for a series of Thirteen, Twenty-six, or Fifty-two. 

This arrangement also applies to Proprietors and Secretaries of Theatres, Halls, and 
Public Rooms, who rent their establishments to Dramatic Companies or Entertainments 
on Tour. This would, of course, allow alterations to be made from time to time, so long 
as the space originally paid for was not exceeded. The Charge for a single insertion of 
an advertisement of the above-mentioned class would be— 


Been Sa OP gw ks a ee ee em 3s. 6d. 


IMPORTANT.—Ladies and Gentlemen sending Advertisements through the post, should (in 
order to protect themselves against Robberies) when practicable forward Money Orders, payable 
t Somerset House, the cost for which, up to Ten Shillings, is Twopence. Letters containing 
tamps should in all cases be REGISTERED, the charge for which is now reduced to Twopenee. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
THE ERA can be forwarded by Post to any part of the United Kingdom for Six Stamps, or 
One Guinea per Year (including Postage), Prepaid. Foreign Subscriptions, £1 6s. per Year. 
Post-office Orders to be made Payable to the Proprietor, Edward Ledger, at Somerset House, 








We occasionally receive complaints from Ladies and Gentlemen who forward stamps weekly 
for this Journal that they either do not receive it in time or at all. In most instances it is 
their own faults ; as, in the former case, the letters are not posted sufficiently early ; or, in 
the latter case (when travelling), not giving time for it to reach them before moving from the 
address given. “Tne Era” is published on Saturday morning (not Friday night, as many 
suppose) ; therefore orders for pee must reach the Ofice not later than Friday to enable them 
to leave by first mail (five o’clock) on Saturday morning. 


IRON SHOW TABLETS. 
FOR HOTELS, THEATRES, AND MUSIC HALL SALOONS. 


Our Country Subscribers wishing to obtain the same are requested to apply to the Newsagent 
from whom they receive their supply of London papers. 

Thus :—A an in Liverpool taking The Era has only to make his want known to his 
Newsagent, whose London Agent can procure it from our Office and transmit it in his Liverpool 


varcel, 
“ OFFICE.—49, Wellington Street, Strand, London. 
B 








THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 
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SPIERS AND POND'S 





GAIETY RESTAURANT, STRAND, 


NOW OPEN. NOW OPEN. 
TABLE D'HOTE (for Ladies and Gentlemen) from 5°30 till 8 o’clock, 3/6. 
GRILL ROOM, for Luncheons, Dinners, and Suppers, from Noon till Midnight 
(for Ladies and Gentlemen). 
SMOKING ROOM, combines elegance with comfort and efficient ventilation. 


BUFFET (open from 10 till midnight) for Light Refreshments. Luncheons served 
from 12 till 3 o’clock. The Buffet is reserved ror GENTLEMEN ONLY, AFTER 
§ O'CLOCK P.M. 


“SPIERS AND POND'S. 


HOLBORN VIADUCT HOTEL, 


HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, 


NOW OPEN 
FOR FAMILIES AND GENTLEMEN. 


* Fitted throughout in the most costly, yet substantial manner.”—Morning Post 





“The furniture throughout the vast concern is a marvel of luxury and comfort.’ 
—Observer. 
* Nothing in London eran it.”” ew Tele wae 


SPIERS AND. POND'S 


CRITERION, 


REGENT-CIRCUS, PICCADILLY. 
THE 
CRITERION TABLE D'HOTE, 


SERVED DAILY 
(ALSO ON SUNDAYS) 


3 f 6 From 5°30 till 8 o’clock. 3 f 6 


CONSISTING OF 


SOUPS, FISH, ENTREES, JOINTS, SWEETS, ICES, DESSERT, 


LE DINER PARISIEN (at same hours). Of . 


CENTRAL OFFICES :;—NEW BRIDGE-STREET, E.C. 
SPIERS AND POND. 
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i Ohe Era Almanack and Annual. 


1880. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD LEDGER. 
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AUTOGRAPH LETTERS OF EMINENT ACTORS. 


Tuer great interest felt at the present time in the collection and preservation of Autograph Letters 
has induced the Editor of THE ERA ALMANACK to include in the pages of his Dramatic and 
Musical Annual, for 1880, some faithful reproductions of correspondence that possess a particular 
value on account of the many pleasant recollections they will necessarily recall. The selection now 
given to the public will afford, possibly, some idea of the reason why the epistolary communications 
of those connected with the Stage will be always sought after with eagerness by the earnest investi- 
gators of facts associated with theatrical history. In the thirteen specimens now presented of the 
caligraphy of well-known actors, the characteristics of the writers are most distinctly marked. We 
have the evidence of Mr. Charles Kean’s anxiety for the completeness of the dramatic representations 
he was then organising for the Royal Performances at Windsor Castle. We have an indication of the 
affection for the angler’s art possessed by Mr. Samuel Phelps, the tragedian, who was never so happy 
as when trout fishing at his favourite Kentish haunts. The general desire for the genial companion- 
ship of Mr. Edward Wright, the famous Adelphi Comedian, then in the zenith of his reputation, is 
suggested by the next note. Mr. Henry Compton's references to his domestic circumstances are con- 
veyed in the very form of philosophic pleasantry he had grown accustomed to in the Shakespearian 
utterances of Touchstone. The recent departure from among us of that admirable Actor and most 
industrious Author and Manager Mr. John Baldwin Buckstone, invests the reply to a request for his 
autograph with special interest. The stately style of Mr. Robert William Blliston, the most joyous of 
embodied spirits, as Charles Lamb called him, is well represented in the letter showing the undecided 
form of the Drury-lane programme for that evening. Mr. Robert Keeley’s humorous manner is 
reflected in the response he sends. The sprightly tone and buoyancy of spirit which Mr. Charles J. 
Mathews preserved to the last will be found apparent in the letter written only three years since. 
Mr. Frederick Robson, most comprehensive of Comedians, supplies an illustration of the serious side 
of an Actor’s life. Mr. Fechter characteristically rejoins in French. The nervous irritability of 
William Charles Macready, a name never to be written without homage to the memory of one who 
did so much to elevate the Stage, is well expressed in the lines written to ‘‘Gentleman Jones,” the 
celebrated Light Comedian. Paul! Bedford's broad style is as well indicated by his bold autograph 
as if the actor himself had spoken. And in the diplomatic communication of the illustrious John Philip 
Kemble, “‘ the last, the noblest Roman of them all,” we have from the remote past an echo of many a 
reply the Manager of a London Theatre would have to make to an aspiring Dramatist at the present 
day. The marvellous accuracy with which every line in these memorable letters has been here faith- 
fully reproduced gives to the transcript almost the value of the original, and the pages preserving 
these letters will be, it is hopefully believed, not the least interesting of those that will be found in 
THE ERA ALMANACK for 1880. 
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SAVE LEAST 5 PER CENT. 


BY PURCHASING GENTLEMEN'S, YOUTHS’, AND JUVENILE CLOTHING 


FROM THE 


PUBLIC SUPPLY STORE, 


271 & 272, HICH HOLBORN, (Next door to the Inns of Court Hotel.) 
City Brancu: 82, FLEET STREET, (2 Minutes’ walk from Ludgate Circus. ) 


ss. OHAS. BAKER & CO., ‘2° 
PROPRIETORS, eo @9 Manufacturers 


FOR PRICE LIST SEE LAST PAGE IN BOOK. 


ASHION PLATE, with Descriptive Price List and Measurement Form, Post-firce 








THE ERA ALMANACK, 1880. 
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PHASES OF THE MOON. 
} Jan. 5. Last Quarter, 6h. 49m. a.m, Jan. 19. First Quarter, 6h. 40m. a.m. if 
5 ll. New Moon, 10h. 40m. p.m. | 27. Full Moon, 10h, 12m, a.m. i 
1 ‘ | 
' i “My actors ! 
Hb Are all in readiness, and I think all perfect.” 
4) —Tue Antipopes. A Comedy, by Richard Broome, 1633. ‘4 
ee 
RAB MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. ia o 
= ? 
} i 
3 1 TH The Fifth Avenue Theatre, New York, burned down, 1873. 8 8rl} 
} 2\F First Sixpenny Day at Crystal Palace, 1876, when 8,287 persons paid. 1 Os} 
i penny Vay y 
i} 3,8  |Macarthy, the Lion Tamer, killed at Preston, 1872. 8 8r}} 
j? 4) (2np arrer Cuntstas. 4 Qs ? 
* 5|M (Opening of the New Grand Opera House, Paris, 1875. 1S Sri 
P 
\, 6) Tu |The Old Plymouth Theatre burned down, 1863. 14 5s¢ 
j, 4 WwW Marriage of the Aztecs at St. George’s, Hanover-square, 1867. 8S 7R 
i 8 | Tu Plays performed on Sundays out of prayer-hours, 1578. t 7s ih 
4 9 F  |Patrick O’Brien, nearly nine feet high, exhibited himself firsttime, 1804. 8 6r i 
¢4|10 S_ |Farewell Banquet to Charles Mathews at Willis’s Rooms, 1870. t 10s ‘A 
i Te 
| ll S (ist arrer Eprrenany. 8 bri 
i 12|M (Equestrian performances introduced at the Lyceum, 1844, t 13s 
| q ) 
\ 13 , Tu |Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, burned down, 1865. 8 4rk 
| 14| W Prince of Wales's Theatre, Glasgow, burned down, 1869. 4 16s |} 
!' 15 | Tu |[talian Opera, Paris, burned down, 1838. 8 22r)i 
|| 16 EF The first Benefit ever granted taken by Mrs. Barry, 1687. 4 19s 
{; 17 |S |The “ Bottle Conjuror” Riot at the Haymarket Theatre, 1749. 8 Or \? 
(18) [2x arrer Errenany. 4 22s {i 
5} 19 M_ |Royal Albert Hall, Glasgow, burned down, 1876, 7 59R i 
|, 20| Tu Accident to Malle. Irvine, tight-rope walker, at Covent Garden Th., 1837. 4 25s 
i 21|W = Marie Charles, Columbine, Pavilion, died from burning, 1864. 7 56r 5 
} 22 Tu Opening of the Royal Aquarium, Westminster, 1876. 4 29s i 
4,23 F  Pirst patent granted to‘actors in England by Queen Elizabeth, 1574. 7 54R ‘i 
\ 24'S |The Strand Theatre opened as “ Rayner’s Subscription Theatre,” 1932, 4 32s || 
»>25| SH |Serrvacesma. 7 52r 4 
) 26| M (Funeral of Madame Parepa-Rosa at Highgate Cemetery, 1874. 4 36s | 
| ‘ 7 - \ 
‘| 27|Tu New Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, opened, 1876. 7 49r Ji 
‘ 28; W National Theatre, Washington, burned down, 1873. 4 39s | 
} 29 Tu |New Olympic Theatre, Philadelphia, burned down, 1874. 7 46R i 
{'30|F |Puneral of Mr. Charles Kean at Horndean, Hampshire, 1868. 4 43s if 
}31|S |The Glasgow Theatre Royal burned down, 1863. 7 43r (h 
| i 
¢, THE CALENDAR. iy 
)} The year 1880 is the latter part of the 5640th of Rome, to the 2656th year of the Olympiads, ly 
}| and the beginning of the 5641st year since the and to the year 7388-9 of the Byzantine Era. { 
4 a seotreptee. 1880 "tone = The year 1298 of the Mohammedan Era com- ‘ { 
i) 17th year of the 297th cycle of 19 years. mences on Dec. 4, 1880; and Ramadan (month 
}i The year 1880 answers to the 6593rd of the of abstinence observed by the Turks) commences }j 
}? Julian Period, to the 2633rd from the foundation on Aug. 7, 1880, 3 
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FEBRUARY. 


PITASES OF 


~Sesee ne - 
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‘eb, 18, First Quarter, 3h. 
26. Full Moon, lh. 22m, a. 


“ The stage and actors are not so contemptful 
As every innovating Puritan 
And ignorant swearer out of jealous envy 
Would have the world imagine.” 


issy D’Ampors. Tragedy, by George Chapman, 1613. 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. 


Cheatre Royal, Glasgow, again burned down, 1879. 
1 Royal Academy of Music incorporated by George IV., 
Stalls first introduced into English Theatres by Alfred Bunn, 1833. 
Jenny Lind married Otto Goldschmidt at Boston, America, 1852. 
Lu Lu, the Gymnast, first appeared at Holborn Amphitheatre, 1871. 
John Parry’s Farewell Benefit at Gaiety Theatre, 1877. 
QUINQUAGESIMA. 
|A Japanese Troupe of Jugglers first appeared at St. Martin’s Hall, 1867. 
Funeral of John Poole, Author of Paul Pry, at Highgate Cemetery, 1872. 
Oxford Music Hall partially burned down, 1868. 
St. Martin’s Music Hall, Long 
[The O!d Pavilion Theatre burned down, 1856. 
Mr. Henry Irving plays Othello at Lyceum, firat time, 1876. 
jist Sunpay IN Lent. 
American Theatre, San Francisco, burned down, 1868. 
Panic at Dunlop-street Theatre, Glasgow, 65 persons killed, 1849, 
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Acre, opened, 1850. 
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‘Sudden closing of Covent Garden by English Opera Company, 1866. 

Royal Albert Music Hall, Glasgow, burned down, 1876. 

\Horses first introduced at Covent Garden in Bluebeard, 1811. 

|Charles Mathews, returned from India, reappears at Brighton Theatre, 1876. 
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2xp In LENT. 

The City Theatre, Milton-street, Cripplegate, opened, 1830. 

|Mr. Chippendale’s Farewell Benefit at the Lyceum, 1879. 

(The Garrick Club founded, 1831. 

\Macready’s Farewell Benefit at Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, 1851. 
\Exeter Hall first opened, 1831. 

Brunewick Theatre, Wellclose-square, fell in during rehearsal, 1828, 
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i3np In LENT. 


LAVVT TERMS, 


begins January 11..............s000%.. 
. begins March 30 
begins May 18 
begins November 2 ..... 


ends March 24. 


; ends August 8, 
Michaelmas Term ............ .. ends December 21. 
SITTINGS, 
begins January 11.................-.. 
begins April | 6 

he gins May 25 

wins November 2 


ends March 24. 


» ends August 7. 


Michaelmas Term . ends December 21. 
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| \} 
MARCH. { 
| 
t , PHASES OF THE MOON. | 
4) March 3, Last Quarter, 11h. 6m. p.m. March 19. First Quarter, Oh. 36m. a.m. 
i 11. New Moon, Oh. 47m. a.m. 26. Full Moon, th, 23m, p.m. 
é { 
f 


L 
ti 
{ 
“The drizzling sleet 
Chilleth the wan bleak cheek of the numb’d earth, 
i While snarling gusts nibble the juiceless leaves 
Wy From the shuddering branch.” 
—AnrTONIO’s RevENGE. Play, by John Marston, \ 
i 
if 





























i | = MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. —_— i 
BM Se ane | 
4, 1|M_ |The Great Compton Benefit at a Lane Theatre, 1877. ; 47R i 
\ 2| Tv |Mr. Benjamin Webster's Complimentary Benefit at Drury Lane, 1874. |5 41s 
i? 3| W = |Barnum’s Museum and Theatre, New York, burned down, 1868. 43rR } 
§ 4| Tw |rhe first Oratorio performed at Lincoln’s-inn-fields Theatre, 1732. \5 44s | 
s 5\F  |covent Garden Theatre burned down, 1856. ‘ re a 
} 6\S_ |“ Artemus Ward ” (real name Charles Brown) died, 1867. 5 "| 
i, 7| S |4ru ww Lent. 6 34m | 
i 8 M |Weber first conducted Der Freyschiitz at Covent Garden, 1826. [Rooms,'77 5 51s f 
; 9 TU |Dinner to late Lord Mayor Cotton given by Dramatic Profession at Willis’s 6 29R 
t 10 W Nell Gwynne’s first appearance at the Duke’s Theatre, 1667. |5 55s 
i 11 TH | Weston’s Music Hall, Holborn, sold for 16,0001., 1866. \6 25R 
j) 12) F |Last night of the Southminster Theatre, Edinburgh, burned next day, 1875. 5 58s ‘ 
5, 13\S |New Variety Theatre at Hoxton opened, 1870. |6 20R 
h 14) |orm ow Lent. i\6 Is | 
15|M ‘Surrey Theatre, Sheffield, burned, 1865. \6 16R |} 
; 16 |Tv {Bast London Theatre burned down, 1879. 16 5s } 
| 17| W Oxford Music Hall rebuilt and reopened, 1875. \6 llr { 
4 18 | TH Elephant and Castle Theatre sold by auction for 2,750J., 1875. \6 8s 4 
\, 19 F ‘The “ Oxford” first opened with grand inaugural Concert, 1861. \6 TR} 
20'S |The Road to Ruin played at Vaudeville for 118th and last time, 1874. 16 12s } 
/ 21) |pars Suwpay. 16 Zr} 
‘ 22|M (John Baum retires from management of the Alhambra, 1875. | 6 15s) 
{| 23| Tu |First Irish Theatre opened in Warberg-street, Dublin, 1635. 15 58r | 
24) W |The Royal Academy of Music first opened, 1824. [1833.|6 18s 


} 25| TH |Lapy Day. Edmund Kean’s last appearance on any stage, at Cov. Garden, 5 53 \f 






! |26\F (|The “Compton Benefit” at the Theatre Royal, Manchester, 1877. 22s j 
i 27'S __ \City of London Theatre, Norton Folgate, first opened, 1837. 48r 


/ 28) 4H |Easter Day. 
29 M |gasrer Monvay. Opening of the Albert Hall, Kensington, 1871. 
J 30) Tu Jo played at Globe Th. for Newport Market Refuge, 1876, realized 1501. 
+311 W ee Hall, Hungerford Market, burned down, 1854. 
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UNIVERSITY TERMS, 18580. 
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.. begins Oct. 11 ...... ends Dec. 17. | 
The Act, July 10. 


\ OXFORD. CAMBRIDGE, 
} begins Jan. 14 ...... ends Mar, 20, | Begins Divides Ends 
{ .. begins Mar. 31...... ends May 14. | Lent ......... Jan. 13... Feb. 15 midnight...Mar. 19. 
\§ begins May 15...... ends July 10, | Easter ...... April 2... May 14 midnight...June 25, |) 
] | 

' 


Michaelmas Oct. 1 ... Nov. 8 noon ......... Dec. 16. 
The Commencement, June 22, } 
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APRIL, 


PHASES OF 


April 2. Last Quarter, 6h. 13m. a.m. 
9. New Moon, 3h. 7m, p.m, 


Sine et & 
— Lee 


THE MOON, 


sent a First Quarter, 7h. 14m. p.m. 
. Full Moon, 10h, 50m. p.m. 


“ Not a fish in all my brook, that shall disobey thy look, 
But when thou wilt, come sliding by, and from thy white hand take a fly 
—Tue FairHrut SHEPHERDESS. By John Fletcher 
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‘| M W. MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. Soe 
i 
i 1 TH Signor Salvini’s first appearance in England at Drury Lane Theatre, 1875. 5 rt R i? 
K 2 F Tom and Jerry first produced at Astley’s, 1821. 6 é i 
4 3 S Greenwich Fair abolished, 1857. 5 = t a 
j| 4, QS |Low Sunpay. 6 36s 1 
i 5 M_ Waterford Theatre burned, 1837. Cork Theatre burned, 1840. 5 28r } 
i) 6 Tu Covent Garden Theatre altered and first opened as Italian Opera, 1847. 6 40s | 
‘ 7|W_ Sale of the effects of the old “ Beef Steak Club,” 1869. 5 _ By 
!' § Tu Mrs. F. Kemble renewed her Theatrical Readings at the Egyptian Hall,1863. ¢ 4 
} 9 F Leotard reappeared at the Alhambra after two years’ absence, 1868. 5 vid 
}10 S (Opening of Highbury Barn under Mr. E. T. Smith’s management, 1871. 6 47s 
j 11, (2nxp arrer Easter. 5 1dr) 
1} 12 M_ |The Risley Troupe of Acrobats first appeared in London at Lyceum, 1868. § 5(s 
\ 13. Tu The “ Verdi Festival” at Exeter Hall under A. Mellon’s direction, 1857. [5 10p i 
J? 14) W Theatres in London first open during Passion Week, 1862. 6 53s 
115 Tn Royal Aquarium Theatre opened by Mr. Edgar Bruce, 1876, 5 6ri 
,16 F Vaudeville Theatre, Strand, first opened, 1870. [1861. & 57s % 
i 17 $8 |Managers of the Surrey Gardens ‘ined for playing a Ballet without a licence,| 5 QR 
218|Q 3xv arrer Easter, 7 0s 
#19 M Madame Tussaud’s Waxwork first shown at Lyceum Theatre, 1802. 4 58p | 
4| 20 'T'u The Opera House, Hamilton, Canada, burned down, 1878. 7 3s | 
? 21 W_ Countess of Derby (the famous actress Miss Farren) died, 1829. 4 53R 1 
I 92 Tr 38ist and last night of School at the Prince of Wales’s, 1870. 7 6s j 
\ 93 K (William Shakespeare born, 1564; died, 1616. 4 49r f 
é| 94'S (Alhambra Palace opened as a Theatre, 1871, 17 10s! 
i 25 S iru AFTER Easter. 4 45r 4 
i 24; M_ The Globe Theatre on the Bankside opened for the first time, 1594. 7 13s } 
i 27 Tu The “ Paris Garden” Theatre leased by Henslowe and Alleyne, 1592. 4 41r ? 
J 98 W | Old” Wilson, actor, died in Worcestershire, 1853, aged 102. 7 16s { 
29 Tu |Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean return after tour round the world, 1866. 4 37R : 
i) 30 F |New Theatre in Lincolu’s-inn-fields opened, 1695. 7 20s 
i 
hy 
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> Kensington Palace, 
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THE 

THE QUEEN.—Vicrorta, of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, &c., Queen, 
Defender of the Faith. Her Majesty was born at 
May 24, 1819; succeeded to the 
on the death of her uncle, 
28, 1838 ; and 
Albert. 


throne June 20, 1837, 
King William IV. ; was crowned June 
married Feb, 10, 1840, to H.R.H. Prince 
Her Majesty is the only child of his late Royal 
Highness Edward, Duke of Kent, son of King 
George III. The children of Her Majesty are :— 
Her Royal Highness Victoria Adelaide Mary 


ROYAL FAMILY. 


Louisa (Princess Royal of England and Prussia), 
born November 21, 1840, and married to his Royal 
Highness William, the Crown Prince of Germany, 
January 25, 1858, and has issue, living, three sons 
and four daughters. 

His Royal Highness Albert Edward, 
Wales, born November 9, 1841; married March 10, 
1863, Alexandra of Denmark (Princess of Wales), 
born December 1, 1844, and has issue, Prince Albert 
Victor, born January 8, 1864; George Frederick 
Ernest Albert, born June 3, 1865 ; Louisa Victoria 
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MAY. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 
ad i. Last Quarter, lh. 53m. p.m, May 17. First Quarter, 10h. 24m. a.m. 
. New Moon, 6h, 16m. a.m. 24, Full Moon, 6h. 39m, a.m, 


“Mi ay 30. Last Quarter, 10h, 58m. p.m. 
“The jocund : month of May, in whose green head of youth 


i The amorous Flora strews her various flowers, 
? And smiles to see how brave she has decked her girl.” 


8 





oie MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETO. 
| | 








die of the new Alexandra Palace, Muswell-hill, 1875 

‘Ss |Rocation Sunpay. 

M | William Charles Macready buried at Kensal Green, 1873. 

|Tu Jenny Lind’s first appearance at Her Majesty’s Theatre, 1847. 
W |New Princess’s Theatre, Dunedin, New Zealand, opened, 1876. 
Tit |Niblo’s Theatre, New York, burned down, 1872. | 
\F |Manchester Theatre Royal burned down, 1844. 





Theatre, 1777. 





8 

9|S |Sunpay arrer Ascenston Day. 
0|M_ |The Great Riot at the Astor Opera House, New York, 1849. 
1} Tu (The Old Coburg Theatre first opened, 1818. | 
‘13 W ‘Bagnigge Wells first opened as a place of amusement, 1767. (1857. 
 13| TH Burning of drop-curtain at Princess’s during performance of Richard II., 
14|F |The widow of John P. Kemble died at Leamington, 1845, aged 90. 

15/8 Salvini commenced his brief engagement at Queen’s Theatre, 1876. 

} 16) |Wurrsun Day. 

r17\/M ‘Wurr Monpay. The Bells played at Lyceum for 151st and last night, 1872. 
18/Tvu |Last night of Mrs. Rousby’s season at the Queen’s, 1878. 








—Tue SeveEN CHAMPIons oF CHRISTENDOM. By John Kirk. Acted 1638. 
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26s 
26r f 
29s @ 
23R 
32s 
19k | 
36s I 
l6r 
39s 
13r 

42s | 
10R )j 
45s 


7R f 


48s || 











" 19 W |The last appearance at Her Majesty’s Theatre of Mdlle. Titiens, 1877. 4r¢ 
20 | Tx |Leotard’s first appearance in England, at Alhambra, 1861. 7 50s 
21|F  /Alexandra Theatre, Highbury Barn, opened, 1865. 2r | 

142218 ‘Floral Hall, Covent Garden, first opened to the public, 1861. 53s 

1 23) |Temrry Sunpay. 5OR 
941M Opening of the Alexandra Palace, Muswell-hill, 1873. 56s 

\25|Tu |Escape of the Captive Balloon from Cremorne Gardens, 1869, 57R 

) 26 | W ‘The Soho Theatre opened by Miss Fanny Kelly, 1840. 17 58s 
27 | Tu \The Queen’s Bazaar, site of Princess’s Theatre, burned down, 1829. 13 55 | 
28|F (Theatre Royal, Leeds, burned down, 1875. lg le i 

| 29 S _|Charles Kean last appeared on stage at Prince of Wales’s, Liverpool, 1867.3 53r ly 

| 30) S | list APTER TRINITY. 18 35 Ip 

'31'/M ‘Park Theatre, Camden Town, opened as the Alexandra, 1873. (3 Slr 

g as < 

h THE ROYAL FAMILY. Y 

i? (CONTINUED.) i 

} Alexandra Dagmar, born February 20, 1867; Vic- | 1862; had issue five daughters and two sons: the if 

¢. toria Alexandra Olga Mary, born July 6, 1868 ; and second son died by an accident, May, 1873; the {i 
| Maud Charlotte Mary Victoria, born November 26, youngest dau hter died November 15, 1878, ‘ 
1869. His Royal Highness Alfred Ernest Albert, Duke f 


April 25, 1843 ; died December 14, 1878 ; married to Grand Duchess Marie of Russia, January 23, 





1874, 


H.R.H,. ‘Prince Frederick Louis of Hesse, July 1, | and has issue a son, born Oct, 12, 1874, and three 


I Her Royal Highness Alice Maud Mary, born of Edinburgh, born August 6, 1844; married the 
fh. 
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ih 
Re <: 
JUNE. j 
t PHASES OF THE MOON. i 
; } June 7. New Moon, 9h. 55m. p.m. | June 22. Full Moon, lh. 46m. p.m. > 
t 15. First Quarter, 9h. 52m. p.m. 29. Last Quarter, 9h. 57m. a.m. ‘ 
“ Behold the moon hath comforted the night <j 
And set the world in silver of her light.” 
—Bynron’s Consprracy. Play, by George Chapman, 1605. j 
i 
D.| D : oes athe ae 8. rises |} 
| M.| W. MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. and sets. ¢ 


? 1 Tu Blondin first appeared in England at Crystal Palace, 1861. 3 50R 


. 
2 W Last night of the “ Old Adelphi,” 1858, 8 6s f 
3 Tt Sadler's Wells opened as “ Sadler’s Music House,” 1683. 3 49rd 

4 F General Theatrical Fund established, 1839. 8 8s / 

5 S |Paganini made his first appearance in London, 1831. 13 48r i 

6) 2xp avrer Trisiry. 18 10s f 

7M Vauxhall Gardens first opened, 1732. 3 47R |) 
; 8 Tu |The Buckstone Benefit at Drury Lave, 1876. Receipts nearly 1,200/. 18 12s i 
9|W_ Alexandra Palace, Muswell-hill, burned down, 1873. 13 46r 8 
f !' 10 Tu ‘The “Paddy Green” benefit at the Gaiety Theatre, 1871. 18 13s 7 
|1]1|}F  |Surrey Music Hall burned down, 1861. 13 45r i 

12|S_ \Jonathan Bradford produced at Surrey Theatre, 1833. 18 15s # 

13) Sev arrer Trinity. 3 44r | 

(14 M Charles Dickens buried in Westminster Abbey, 1870. 8 16s i 

| 15,Tu Royal Assent given to the Dramatic Authors’ Bill, 1833. 13 44R i 


16 W Exeter Change taken down and Menagerie removed, 1829. 

17 Tu Marriage of Captain Bates and Miss Swann, Giant and Giantess, 1871. 
F The entire series of Crystal Palace fountains first played, 1856. 

’ 19'S Charing Cross Theatre first opened, 1869. 

47H AFTER TRINITY. 

‘he Old Royalty Theatre in Wellclose-square first opened, 1787. 

', 22 |'l'u Malle. Schneider first appeared in England at St. James’s Theatre, 1868. 

23 W John Kemble’s farewell of the stage as Coriolanus, T.R.C.G., 1817. | 

‘| 24TH Mipsummer Day. Myers’s Hippodrome opened at Crystal Palace, 1876. 

95\F (Davenant opened the Duke’s Theatre, 1661. 
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i} 26 S Great Festival at Crystal Palace in honour of Grand Duke of Russ a, 187]! 
) 27 S ory arter Tarrry. 
28M M. Latour killed at Tottenham by descent with parachute, 1854. 
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29 Tu Hamlet reached the 200th consecutive night at Lyceum, 1875. 





Holstein-Sonderburg-Augustenburg July 5, 1866, 


9 : : : 
i) 30 W The Great Festival in honour of the Shah at Crystal Palace, 1873. 8 18s | 
It | 
3 THE ROYAL FAMILY. a 
}} (CONTINUED.) sl 
a 
| daughters, born Oct. 29, 1875, Nov. 25, 1876, and | His Royal Highness Arthur William Patrick Hl 
| Be - 1. 1878. ie sas . sas ealiaiaes | oe of Connaught, born May 1, 1850; | 
{ fer Roya ighness Helena Augusta Victoria, | married Princess Louise M, et russia, h 
i born May 25, 1846; married to H.R.H. Prince | 3, 1879. manne of Evassia, March f 
3 Frederick Christian Charles Augustus, of Schleswig- His Royal Highness Leopold George Duncan \ 
1 


| 
} 


' Albert, born April 7, 1853. « 
; and has issue living two sons and two daughters. | _ Her Royal Highness Beatrice Mary Victoria Feo- || 
! \ Her Royal Highness Louisa Caroline Alberta, born | dure, born April 14, 1857. y Victoria Feo 4 
| >» March 18, 1848; married to the Marquis of Lorne, | George Frederick Alexander Charles Ernest Au- 
; ) eldest son of the Duke of Argyll, March, 1871, | gustus, K.G., Duke of Cumberland, cousin to Her i 
; a er te a rt a 
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| JULY. | 
q PHASES OF THE MOON, y 
tt July 7. New Moon, 1h, 21m. p.m. July 21, Full Moon, 9h. 2m. p.m. , 
} 15. First Quarter, 6h. 16m. a.m. 28. Last Quarter, Llh. 4lm. p.m. iH 
« } > 7 
i “IT stand upon the sea beach now and think, 4 
] Mine arms thus, and mine hair blown with the wind.” i 
i —Tue Maiw’s Tracepy. By Francis Beaumont and John Fletcher. } 
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son and two daughters. 

George Frederick William Charles, K.G., Duke 
of Cambridge, cousin to Her Majesty, born March 
| 26,1819. Augusta Wilhelmina Louisa, Duchess of 
} Cambridge, niece of the Landgrave of Hesse and 
> aunt to 
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‘ > = . MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. oe é 
] 
} 1 TH The Coburg opened as “ The Victoria” by Abbott and Egerton, 1833. 3 49r i 
; 2 F Mr. J.L. Toole presides at General Theatrical Fund Dinner, 1878. 8 17s | 
4 3.8  Foundation-stone laid of New Standard Theatre, Shoreditch, 1867. 3 50R¢ 
i) 4 S Gru arrer Tarrry. 8 17s } 
} 5 M Dramatic, Equestrian, and Musical Sick Fund established, 1855. 3 52R} 
\ 6 Tu James Crockett, the “Lion Tamer,” died at Cineinnati, 1865, aged 45. |8 16s | 
: 7 W Samuel Spring, famous Drury Lane Box Book-keeper, died, 1839. |3 54R i 
} 8 Tu Sale of W. C. Macready’s library, &c., 1873, realised 1,392I. 8 14s { 
I 9 F Rotunda Theatre, Liverpool, burned down, 1877. 3 56r | 
10 S Fatal accident to M. de Groof, “The Flying Man,” 1874. 8 13s 
} 11S (7rw arver Trotry. 3 58R | 
;12 M (|Amateur Pantomime of William Tell performed at Drury Lane, 1856. 8 lls § 
. 13 Tu First opening of “The Hall by the Sea,” Margate, 1866. 4 Or 
i 14 W The present Lyceum Theatre first opened, 1834. 8 9s 
15 Tu Funeral of Samuel Lover at Kensal Green Cemetery, 1868. 4 QR 
,16 F William Farren’s Farewell Benefit at Haymarket Theatre, 1855. 8 Tse 
‘17.8 |\Destruction of Bradford Theatre by fire, 1878. 4 br 
»18 S (8rx arrer Trinrry. 8 5s 
19, M _ |Meyerbeer’s L’Africaine produced at Covent Garden Theatre, 1865. 4 Tri 
20 Tu |The New Theatre Royal, Margate, first opened, 1874. 8 3s ) 
| 21. W |All female characters in plays first represented by women, 1662. 14 10R! 
/ 22 Tu Canterbury Music Hall, Washington, burned down, 1869. 8 Os 
}} 23 F |The Zouave Crimean Company appear at Princess’s Theatre, 1860. 4 12R 
| 24.8 |Madame Grisi’s last Farewell Benefit at Royal Italian Opera, 1861. 7 58s | 
25, Oru arrer Tamrry. 4 15r) 
) 26|M_ |Demolition of Vauxhall Gardens commenced, 1859. 17 5ds | 
27 Tu |Malle. Christine Nilsson married to M. Rouzeaud, 1872. 4 18r 
J 28 W |The first Playbill printed, 1633. 7 52s | 
}, 29| Tw |Marriage of Adelina Patti to Marquis de Caux, 1868. 4 2lr} 
i 30|F  |Theatre Royal, Jersey, burned down, 1863. 7 49s |] 
?31 S  |Accident at Victoria Music Hall, Manchester, 23 killed, 1868. 4 24n} 
i | i 
} THE ROYAL FAMILY. 
; (CONTINUED.) | 
Majesty, born May 27, 1819, married Princess ; Caroline Charlotte Elizabeth Mary Sophia Louis, 
i) Frederica of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, and has issue a | daughter of the late Duke of Cambridge and cousin 


| to Her Majesty, born July19, 1822 ; married, June 28, 


fer Majesty, born July 25, 1795; married, | 
) May 7, 1818, the late Duke of Cambridge. Augusta | 








1843, to Frederick, Grand Duke of Mecklenburg- |! 
Strelitz, and has issue ason. Mary Adelaide Wil- ¢ 
helmina Elizabeth, daughter of the late Duke of 
Cambridge and cousin to Her Majesty, born | 
November 27, 1833; married Prince Teck, June 7, 


t\ 





1866, and has issue three sons and one daughter, 
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AUGUST. | 
PHASES OF THE MOON, 
August 6. New Moon, 3h. 48m. a.m. August 20. Full Moon, 5h. 18m. a.m. 
l First Quarter, Oh. 42m. p.m. | 27. Last Quarter, 4h. 15m. p.m. 
“* Messencer.—My Lord, the Parliament must have present news, 
Aud therefore say, will you resign, or not?” | 
—Epwarp tur Secoxp. Tragedy, by Christopher Marlowe. 
? 
> MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. ae & 
S 10rn arren Try. t 25n 
M Electric Light first exhibited outside Gaiety Theatre, 1878. 7 44s 3 
Tu Goodman's Field’s Theatre built and opened, 1732. t 28rq 
W New Prince of Wales's Theatre, Glasgow, opened by Mr. Alfred Davis, 1867. 7 41s 
Tu Formosa produced at Drury Lane Theatre, 1869. 4 S2r 
F Alexandra Theatre, Camden Town, sold for 11,0007,, 1874. 7 37s & 
S Burlesque of Bombastes Furioso produced at Haymarket Theatre, 1810. 4 34r 
= livn arrer Troxrry. 7 34s 
M Oxford Music Hall reopened, 1869. 4 38r 
I'v Blackfriars Theatre pulled down and houses built on the site, 1655. 7 30s 
W Miss Braddon, the novelist, reappeared on the stage at Jersey, 1876. 4 41r\) 
Tu Sale of the Alhambra Music Hall, Portsmouth, for 8,000/., 1874. 7 26s} 
 Faneral of Ada Isaacs Menken at Paris, 1868, 4 44k 
S The Black Crook played at Alhambra for 204th and last time, 1873. 7 22s 
~ T iene - 4 
> 127u artes Trivrry. 1 47r |) 
M_ Drury Lane Theatrical Fund established, 1766. 7 188% 
Tu Miss Wallis married Mr. John Lancaster at Brighton, 1876. 4 5Or 
W Arrival in England of “Chang,” the Fychow Giant, 1865. 7 14s & 
Tu Mother Goose revived at Sadler's Wells by Mr. J. A. Cave, 1866. t 53R " 
F Foresters’ Day at Crystal Palace, 1872 ; number present, 84,955. 7 10s¢ 
S$ Covent Garden Theatre announced for sale by public auction, 1829. 4 57R' 
Ss 137m arrer Trinity. 7 6s 
M The “ Theatres Registry Act” came into operation, 1843. 5 Or 
Ty Funeral of Mr. John Milano at Brompton Cemetery, 1874. 7 Ys 3 
W Professor Jenkins crossed Niagara with a velocipede on a tight rope, 1869. 5 3p if 
Tu The “Syncretic” Season commenced at Lyceum with Martinuzzi, 1841.6 57s jf 
F Sale of properties at Colosseum, Regent’s Park, 1868. 5 GOrif 
S (Tournament at Eglinton Castle, 1839, continued one week. 6 53s 
= l4ru AFTER TRINITY. 5 10r i 
M_ Wilton’s Music Hall, East Smithfield, burned down, 1877. 6 49s | 
TU Miss Kate Terry’s farewell benefit at Adelphi, 1867; plays Juliet. 5 13r 
\y 
HER MAJESTY’S CHIEF OFFICERS OF STATE. i" 
First Lord of the Treasury aie Right Hon. Earl of Beaconsfield. i 
Lord High Chancellor ... Right Hon, Earl Cairns. é 
Lord President of the Council - Duke of Richmond. \? 
Lord Privy Seal . ost Duke of Northumberland. iH 
Chancellor of the Excheque r : Right Hon. Sir 8. H. Northcote, Bart. \) 
Home ... owe , Right Hon. Richard Assheton Cross. 4 
Secretaries of Foreign ‘s Right Hon. Marquis of Salisbury. {i 
ia. Colonies oh .. Right Hon. Sir M, Hicks-Beach. | 
- War ... ; . Right Hon. Colonel F. A. Stanley. i 
India ... ile Right Hon. Viscount Cranbrook. if 
tay a EO as Se a ee ee SS wwatieds . 
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SEPTEMBER. 


PH. ASES OF THE MOON. 


New Moon, 4h. 52m. p.m. Sept. 18. Full Moon, 3h. 29m. p.m. 
First Quarter, 6h. 25m. p.m. 


“This is the place. An even piece of ground 
Without advantage; but be jocund, friend, 
The honour to have entered first the field, 
However we come off, is ours.” 


—Tue Paruiament or Love. By Philip Massinger. 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETO. 


Bartholomew Fair proclaimed for the last time, 1855. 

New Musical Automaton produced at Egyptian Hall, 1878, 

Mr. Henry Neville plays Bob Brierly for the thousandth time, 1875. 
Music Hall Sick Fund Féte at the Welsh Harp, Hendon, 1876. 

15Tu arrer Trrniry. 


Madame Poitevin descended by parachute on Clapham Common, 1852. 


J First brick laid of Opera House on Thames Embankment, 1875. 


Spa Saloon, Scarborough, destroyed by fire, 1876. 

Last entertainment ever given at Ranelagh Gardens, 1803. 

James Rogers carried by Blondia across rope at Crystal Palace, 1562. 
First night of the Bateman management of the Lyceum, 1871. 

16ru arrer Troiry. 

Paul Pry produced at Haymarket Theatre, 1825 

First stone of the Coburg, now the Victoria, Theatre laid, 1816. 
Drury Lane Theatre opened with Dr. Johnsou’s famous prologue, 1747. 
Shakespeare’s house at Stratford-upon-Avon bought for 3,000/., 1847. 
Wilton’s New Palace of Varieties, Wellclose-square, opened, 1878. 
Malle. Nilsson’s first appearance in New York, 1870. 

l7ru arTeR TRINITY. 

Old Covent Garden Theatre burned down, 1808. 

Court Theatre at Dresden destroyed by fire, 1869. 

Circus at Berlin burned, 1875. 

Opening of the New Canterbury, Westminster-road, 1876. 

Balfe statue placed in vestibule of Drury Lane Theatre, 1874. 

Paul Herring, the Clown, buried at Woking Cemetery, 1878. 

18TH AFTER TRINITY. 

Benefit for Mdlle. Déjazet at Paris, 1874; receipts 4,000/. 

The Paris Hippodrome destroyed by fire, 1869. 

Micnartmas Day. James Sadler killed by falling from his balloon, 1824. 
Princess’s Theatre first opened with Promenade Concerts, 1840. 





HER “MAJESTY’S ‘CHIEF OFFICERS OF STATE. 
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(CONTINUED. ) 


Right Hon. William Henry Smith. 
Right Hon. Lord John J. R. Manners. 
Right Hon. Viscount Sandon. 


First Lord of the Admiralty ... 
Postmaster-General “ 
President of the Board of Trade 


SCOTLAN 
Lord High Constable... eve ese Earl of Erroll. 
Keeper of the Great Seal ase soe Ear! of Selkirk. 
Deputy oe of theGreat Seal. ... J. H. Mackenzie, Esq. 
Lord Privy Seal . ons Ka Marquis of Lothian. 


Master of the Household Duke of Argyll, K.T. 





26. Last Quarter, 11h. 9m. a.m. 
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| OCTOBER. | 
} PHASES OF THE MOON, if 
ie Oct. 4. New Moon, 4h. 43m. a.m. Oct. 18. Full Moon, 4h. 26m. a.m. (> 
hy 11, First Quarter, 0h. 35m, a.m. | 26. Last Quarter, 7h. 0m. a.m. " 
{ “Tam come to tell you i 
| Your brother hath intended you some sport.” ‘ 1 
i —Dvucuess or Mauri. By John Webster. i 
4 oS MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. See & 
ye 1 F Charles Kean’s first appearance at Drury Lane Theatreas Norval, 1827. 6 2R i 
}} 2 S Chang, the Chinese Giant, appeared at Egyptian Hall, 1865. 5 33s 1 
4 3,3 191m arrer Trnrry. 6 OR¢ 
\ { M It’s Never Too Late to Mend produced at Princess’s Theatre, 1865. 0 29s 1 
‘> 5 Tu The Licence of Cremorne Gardens lapsed for ever, 1877. 6 9R i, 
W 6 W (The Holborn Theatre opened first time with Flying Scud, 1866. 5 24s jf 
4 7 TH Queen's Theatre, Dublin, opened, 1844. 6 12R)} 
) 8 F Eight Theatres burned down in the disastrous fire at Chicago, 1871. 5 20s | 
i 9 S New Sadler’s Wells opened by Mrs. Bateman with Rob Roy, 1879. 6 16r i 
{( 10'S 20rn arren Tarmrry. 5 16s if 
3,11 M_ Panic at Colosseum Music Hall, Liverpool, 37 lives lost, 1878. 6 19R |} 
} 12 Tu Opening of New East London Theatre, late the Effingham, 1867. > Ils { 
h 13 W Dancing Licence at Alhambra refused by Middlesex Magistrates, 1870. 6 23R ' 
}° 14. TH Highbury Barn Dancing Licence refused by the Magistrates, 1870. 5 7s f 
} 15 F New Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Liverpool, opened with Faust, 1866. 6 26R 4 
} 16 S Charing Cross Theatre reopened as “ The Folly,” 1876. 5 3s4 
i 17S ist arrer Tresrry. 6 29r 
t 18 M_ Statue in Leicester-square discovered grotesquely painted, 1866. 4 58s f 
‘19 Tu Blondin crossed the high rope at Crystal Palace on a bicycle, 1869. 6 33r } 
|} 20 W Garrick first appeared in London at Goodman’s Fields as Richard III.,1741. 4 54s | 
‘ 21 Tu The Standard Theatre, Shoreditch, burned down, 1866. 6 36r ° 
i 99 F Oriental Music Hall, Poplar, opened as a Theatre, 1867. 4 50s 4 
}23 8 Great Hurricane in Philadelphia, much damage to theatrical property, 1878. G6 40R \" 
; 24 SH 22xp arrer Trinrry. 1 46s }) 
25 M  Afterpieces first added to the playbills, 1688, 6 43r % 
1 96 Tu Balfe, the composer, buried at Kensal Green Cemetery, 1870. 4 495 ; 
927 W The Giant Anak introduced to the public at St. James's Hall, 1865. 6 47R i 
| 98 Ty First stone laid of the present Drury Lane Theatre, 1811. 1 38s |} 
99 }* Opera Comique Theatre, Strand, first opened, 1870. 6 5lr% 
30 S_ Byron's Manfred first placed on the stage at Covent Garden, 1834, 4 35s 
; 
?31 SH 23xp arrer Troiry. 6 54r 5 
iy - i 
« 
HER MAJESTY 'S CHIEF OFFICERS OF STATE. {f 
}) (CONTINUED.) I 
i? Standard Bearer .. , Ear! of Lauderdale. \? 
| Lord High Commissioner __... Ear! of Rosslyn. i 
Lord Justice General Right Hon. John Inglis. \) 
Lord Justice Clerk ’ Right Hon. Lord Moncreiff. « 
Lord Advocate s Right Hon. Wm. Watson. ‘ 
hk Solicitor-General J. H. A. Macdonald, Esq. 
I Lord Clerk Registrar Ear! of Glasgow. i 
Deputy Clerk Registrar W. P. Dundas, Esq. ? 
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| \ 
| NOVEMBER. | 
! PHASES OF THE MOON. i 
Nov. 2. a ew Moon, 3h. 55m. p.m. | Nov. 16. Full Moon, 8h. 39m. p.m. | 
; 9. First Quarter, 8h, 20m. a.m. 25. Last Quarter, 2h. 5m. a.m. i 
sicaciamniaibinaiainies ieaaineiacanadads - i? 

“This is the time and place when men’s law suits "1 

Are heard and pleaded.” | 

—AlL Foous. 4 Comedy, by George Chapman, 1605. | 

iia ee ae ? 

) I 
) D.| D. : ‘ ene aia ali 8. rises \/ 
1 M.| W MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. onkemn a 
I 





M Oxford Music Hall, Oxford-street, aenadl down, 1872. 
Tu Forester’s Music Hall, Bristol, rebuilt and opened, 1872. 
W Garrick Theatre burned down after playing The Battle of Waterloo, 1846. 
TH |Sale of Walter Montgomery’s stage dresses, 1872; produced 801. 
Her Majesty’s Theatre opened by Mr. William Harrison, 1864. 
S Funeral of Mr. J. B. Buckstone at Lewisham Cemetery, 1879. 
S Q47n avver Try. 
M Surrey Theatre first opened as “ The Royal Circus,” 1782. 
Tu Female characters first acted by women on English stage, 1656. 
}10| W George Belmore’s last appearance on stage at Boston, U.S., 1875. [1869. 
| 11) TH Mark Lemon fined 20s. for Falstaff in costume at Assembly Rooms,Plymouth, 
T. D. Rice first appeared as Jim Crow at Adelphi, 1836. 
3 S  |Artemus Ward first appeared at Egyptian Hall, 1866. 
25TH arreR Trinity. 
| 15M (Circus Theatre, Madrid, destroyed by fire, 1976. 
16 Tu New Concert Hall opened at the Grecian, City-road, 1872. 
17 W Remarkably dense fog in London at night, 1869. 
, °18\TH Great gas explosion at Covent Garden Theatre, 1828. 


56r | 
29s | 


ae 


~~ Aa 
oe 
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5s 
) 19 F (|Sudden closing of Alexandra Palace, 1876. 27R | 
| % 20'S (Mrs. Rousby v. Herr Bandmann for assault—verdict for defendant, 1878. 2s < 
‘ (21 3 26rm arren Truiry. dlr 
I p> 22'|M (Cuper’s Gardens, Lambeth, suppressed as a place of amusement, 1753. Os 
, 23 Tu ‘The “ Liston Benetit” at Drury Lane, 1876; produced 8001. SAR | 


24) W (Benefit for Mr. Edmund Falconer at Drury Lane Theatre, 1875, 
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25 TH Farewell benefit for Harry Boleno at Drury Lane, 1871. 37R } 
26|F (Mr. Gilbert’s action against Pall Mall Gazette, 1873—verdict for defendant, 3 56s | 
,27|S |New Globe Theatre, London, opened for private view, 1568. 40r | 
ii 328) sr mw Apvenr. 3 54s f 
, | 1 29 M_ |Last night of “The Argyll Rooms” for music and dancing, 1878. [2,6471. 7 43R 
| | | 30 Tu Sr. Axprew. Close of sale of Lacy’s Theatrical Library, 1673; realised 3 53s } 
{ . ’ 
f ] 1 
\} 4 HER MAJESTY’S CHIEF OFFICERS OF STATE. é 
¥ t (CONTINUED.) I 
\ } Commander of the Forces Major-General R. Bruce. } , 
{ lq Assistant Adjutant-General ... Colonel 8. M. Nugent. 
{) IRELAND. 
Lord Lieutenant . . Duke of Marlborough, K.G. (| 
Chief Sec. and Kee: per of Priv y Seal oo Hon. James Lowther. 5 
{ Under coetany ia cn . H. Burke, Esq. i 
sistant ler 8 ets a cl 
i} Assis ‘the a ary es ~~ C ; hem Robinson, Esq. ; 
ir Private Secretaries Captain P. B. Bernard, C. Beresford, Esq. 
7 -—_ em = re ee a mae = = {i 52 
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PHASES OF THE MOON, 

Dec. 2. New Moon, 2i:. 56m. a.m, | Dec. 16. Full Moon, 3h. 36m. p.m. 
oon, lh. 


x 


. First Quarter, 6h. 38m. p.m. 


Dec. 31. New 56m. p.m, 


* When next we meet I will salute thee fairly 
And pray the gods to give thee happy days.” 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. 
|W /The Varieties Theatre, New Orleans, destroyed by fire, 1870. 
TH North Shields Theatre burned, 1851. 
West-end Theatres closed through “‘ Gas-stokers’” strike, 1872. 
Funeral of Madame Grisi at Pere la Chaise, Paris, 1869. 
2nD IN ADVENT. 
M Her Majesty’s Theatre burned down, 1867. 
Tu |Fire at Brooklyn Theatre, New York, found to have cost 300 lives, 1876. 
8 W |Funeral of Watts Phillips at Brompton Cemetery, 1874. 
TH |Funeral of F. G. Young at Elswick Cemetery, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 1870. 
Agricultural Hall, Islington, first opened, 1862. 
‘Coe v. Sothern and Buckstone, 1875—Plaintiffi’s award 1,035/, 
SRD IN ADVENT. 
3|M_ |J. G. Shore awarded 1007. damages for accident at Standard Theatre, 1874. 
Tu |Clara Webster fatally burned on Drury Lane stage, 1844. 
W |Opening of new Music Hall at Sheffield, 1873, 
H Foundation-stone laid of New Opera House, Thames Embankment, 1575. 
* |The circular lights removed from over the stage by Garrick, 1765. 
New Standard Theatre, Shoreditch, opened, 1867. 
47H In ADVENT. 
Opening of the New Rotunda Theatre, Liverpool, 1878. 
Tu |English Dramatic company taken to Hamburgh and Germany, 1833. 
W (|Pantomimes first played in England at Lincoln’s-inn Theatre, 1716. 
Tu /Astley’s opened by Mr. Boucicault as Theatre Royal, Westminster. 
The New Theatre Royal, Plymouth, opened, 1878. 
Curistmas Day. “God Bless Everybody.”—TZiny Tim. 
Ist AFTER CHRISTMAS. 
M |Boxtno Nicut. Banx Hourpay, Princess’s Theatre opened, 1842. 
Tu |Accident at Theatre Royal, Bristol, 1869. 
W |Opening of Wilcox’s Music Hall, Whitechapel-road, 1871. 
TH The great fire at the Crystal Palace, 1866. 
F (Requiem Mass for Mdlle. Beatrice at Pro-Cathedral, Kensington, 1878, 


(CONTINUED. ) 
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—Tue Mam’s Tracepy. By Francis Beaumont and John Fletcher. 
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Btate Steward Ear! of Wicklow. 
+ ean soe _ a J. A. Oaulfeild, lb 
Chamberlain *. Lambart, Esq. { 

- Lord Chancellor ... Right Hon. J. T. Ball, LL.D. d 
Minny Sa a _- Edward Gibson, i" 
Solicitor-General... . ugh Holmes, Q.C. 

Commander of the Forces Genera! Sir John Michel, G.C.B, if 

Deputy Adjutant-General Colonel G, B, Harman. i" 
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Afterpieces 

Agricultural Hall 

Alexandra Palace (2 
events) sis ves 

| Alexandra Palace 

Alexandra Palace 

Alexandra Theatre, 
Camden Town 

Alexandra Theatre, 
Highbury Barn 

Alhambra Dancing 
Licence a 

Alhambra Palace 

Anak (The Giant) 

Argyll Rooms.. 

Artemus Ward 

Astley’s oes 

Aztecs, The Marri iage 

Bagnigge Wells 

Balfe ove ee 

Balfe Statue 

Barnum’s 


Museum, 


f Swe, 


Barr , Mrs. “< 

Bart olomew Fair 
Bates, Capt. 
Baum, a : 

Beatrice, Mdlle. 
Beef Steak Club 
Belmore, George 
| Berlin Circus ,., 
| Black Crook ... 


|| Blackfriars Theatre ns 


Blondin 

Blondin a 

Boleno, Harry... 

“ Bombastes Furioso”’ 

“ Bottle Conjuror ”’ 
Riot .. ; 

Braddon, “Miss. 

Bradford Theatre 

Bristol Forester’s Music 
Hall .. a 

Bristol ‘Theatre Royal 

Brunswick Theatre, 
Wellclose Square ... 





INDEX. 


October. 
December. 


May. 
June. 


November. 
August. 
May. 


October, 
April. 
October. 
November. 
March, 
December. 
January. 
May. 
October. 


September. | 


March. 
January. 
September. 
June. 
March. 
December. 
April. 
November. 
September. 
August. 
August. 
June. 
October. 
November. 
August. 


January. 
August. 
July. 


November. 
December. 


February. 





Buckstone Benefit 
Buckstone, J. B. 
Bunn, Alfred .., 
Canterbury, New 
Chang (The Giant) 
Chang (The Giant) 
Charing Cross Theatre 
Charing Cross Theatre 
Charles, Miss Marie ... 
Chicago Fire ... 
Chippendale, Mrs. 


City of London 
Theatre... 
City Theatre, Cripple- 
ate ... 
Clee Theatre 
Colosseum, Regent's 
Park 


Compton Benefit, Drury 
Lane... 
Compton Benefit, Man- 
chester ce 
Cork Theatre ... 
Cotton, Lord Mayor .. 
Countess of Derby ... 
Covent Garden Floral 
Hall .. 
Covent Garden Theatre, 
Gas Explosion ian 
Covent Garden Theatre, 
2 events 5 
Covent Garden Theatre 
Covent Garden Theatre 
Covent Garden Theatre 
Covent Garden Theatre 
(Old)... aoe 
Cox v. Sothern and 
Buckstone ... 
Cremorne Gardens 
Cremorne Gardens 
Crockett, James 
Crystal Palace... st 
Crystal Palace Fire . 
Crystal Palace Fores- 
ters’ Fete ... 
Crystal Palace Foun- 
tains.. 


SS 


PIECES, PLACES, AND PERFORMERS 


ENUMERATED IN THE CALENDAR. 


June. 
November. 
February. 
September. 
October. 
August. 
October. 
June. 
January. 
October. 
February. 


March. 


February. 
September. 


August. 
March. 
March. 
April. 
March. 
April. 
May. 
November. 


February. 
March. 
April.: 
August. 


September. | 


December. 
May. 
October. 
July. 
January. 
December, 


August. 


June. 























Cuper’s Gardens, Lam- 
beth ... ; a 
Davenant opened 
Duke’s Theatre 
De Groof, M. ... 
* Der Freyschiitz 
Déjazet, Malle. 
Dickens, Charles 
Dramatic Authors’ Bill 
Dramatic, Equestrian, 
and Musical Sick 
Fund 
Dresden ( ‘ourt "The atre 
Drury Lane Theatre ... 
| Drury Lane Theatre ... 
|| Drury Lane Theatrical 
|| Fund 
Dublin, 
The atre es 
|| Dublin, Queen’s The: tre 
|| Dunedin, New Prin- 
| cess’s Theatre ; 
|| East London Theatre... 
New 


” 


First Irish 


Edinburgh, 
Theatre Royal - 

Edinburgh, Southmin- 
ster Theatre 

Edinburgh, 
Royal 

| Eglinton 
nament ies 

|| Electric Light ins 

| Elephant and 

Theatre 

|| English Company went 

to Hamburgh 

|| Exeter Change 

|| Exeter Hall 

Falconer, Edmund 

Farren, William 

Female Characters 

Female Characters re- 
presented ... 

First Playbill ... 

Fog, Dense 

|| * Formosa” 

|| Garrick 

|| Garrick Club, ‘The 

|| Garrick, David 

|| Garrick Theatre 

|| Gas Stokers’ Strike 

General Theatrical 

Fund 

General 
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Theatrical, Musical, and Equestrian Obituary, 





* All the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players ; 
They have their exits." —SHAKSPEARE. 
Assort, William, (of Cov. Gar. Theatre,) died at Baltimore, June 6, 1843, aged 53. 
Anineton, Mrs. Frances, Actress, died March 4, 1815, aged 83, 
Apam, Adolph, Composer, died May 6, 1856, aged 53. 
Avpison, Joseph, Poet, Dramatist, &c., died June, 17, 1719, aged 47. 
Appisoy, Miss Laura, died on voyage from Albany to New York, September 1, 1852. 
Appison, R., Music Publisher, died January 17, 1868, aged 71. 
Appison, Colonel Henry Robert, Dramatic Author, died June 24, 1876, aged 71. 
Appison, Edward Phillips, Comedian, died April 16, 1874, aged 66. 
Apo.tpuvts, John, “ Theatrical Barrister,” died July 16, 1845, aged 79. 
ALBERTAZZI, Madame, Vocalist, died September 27, 1847, aged 35. 
Atprineg, Ira, the “ African Roscius,” died at Lodez, Poland, August 7, 1867, aged 63. 
ALEXANDER, John, the Glasgow Manager, died December 15, 1851. 
Atte, Madame Caradori, distinguished Vocalist, died October 15, 1865, aged 65. 
ALLEN, George, Vocalist, died January 23, 1877. 
Atteyny, Edward, Actor, Founder of Dulwich College, died November 25, 1626, aged 61. 
AtmonD, Mrs. Emma, (Miss E. Romer,) English Opera singer, died April 14, 1868, ag. 54. 
AmpBurGH, Van, died at Philadelphia, November 29, 1865. 
Amuernst, G. A., of Astley’s, died at Philadelphia, August 12, 1851, aged 75. 
Anperson, John Henry, Wizard of the North, died February 2, 1874, aged 59, 
Arcuer, Thomas, Comedian and Dramatist, died May 11, 1848. 
Anpey, H. T. (Henry Thomas Arnold), Dramatic Author, d. November 25, 1876, aged 36. 
Arve, Dr. Thomas Augustine, Composer, died January 1, 1778, aged 68, 
Arnoxp, Dr. Samuel, Composer, died October 22, 1802, aged 62. 
Astiey, Phillip, Equestrian, Founder of Circus, died October 20, 1814, aged 72. 
Auber, Daniel Francois Esprit, Musical Composer, died May 13, 1871, aged 89. 
AvRIOL, Madame, (widow of Flexmore,) died September 3, 1862, aged 33. 
Ayuirre, John, Comedian, died December 16, 1847, aged 44. 
Baser, Miss Jane, Actress, late of the Olympic, died August 8, 1873. 
Bappg ey, Robert, died November 20, 1794, aged 61. 
Baxer, Charles, Comedian, died November 26, 1844. 
Baxer, Basil, Comedian, died January 26, 1859, aged 54. 
Bares, Michael William, English Opera Composer, died October 20, 1870, aged 62. 
Bat, W., Author and Composer of Songs, died May 14, 1869, aged 84, 
Baus, J. 8., Comedian, died at Dublin, December 30, 1844, aged 45. 
Bannister, John, died November 6, 1836, aged 77. 
Barut, M. Antonio, Musical Composer, died July —, 1876, aged 49. 
Barnakp, Mrs, C., Writer of Songs under the cognomen of “ Claribel,” died Jan, 30, 1869. 
Barnes, James, famous Pantaloon, died September 28, 1838, aged 51. 
Baryes, William Augustus, Pantomimist, died May 17, 1868, aged 58. 
Barnett, Morris, died at Montreal, March 18, 1856, aged 56. 
Baxnett, Humphrey, Acting Manager, died April 30, 1874, aged 62. 
Barnett, Miss Emma, Actress, died August 15, 1877. 
Barnett, Henry Michael, Actor, died June 15, 1872, aged 68. 
Barry, Spranger, died January 7, 1777, aged 58, buried in Westminster Abbey. 
Barry, Tom, Clown, died March 26, 1857, aged 47. 
Barry, Thomas, Actor and Manager, died at Boston, U.S., Feb. 11, 1876, aged 77. 
Barrymore, William, died in America, November 24, 1846. 
Bartiey, M., Tragic Actress, died January 14, 1850, aged 65. 
Bartiey, George, Comedian, died July 22, 1858, aged 74. 
Banton, John, Actor, of Theatre Royal, Birmingham, died April 26, 1875, aged 68, 
Bateman, H. L., Lessee and Manager of the Lyceum ‘Theatre, d. March 22, 1875, ag. 62. 
Barty, George, of “ Batty’s Menagerie,” died June 5, 1867, aged 64. 
Barry, Wm., Equestrian Manager, and Proprietor of Astley’s, died Feb. 7, 1868, aged 67. 
Bayzy, Thomas Haynes, Poet and Dramatist, died April 22, 1839, aged 43. 
Bravmont, Francis, Dramatist, died March 9, 1615, aged 32, buried in Westmr, Abbey. 
Brazuey, Samuel, Author and Architect, died October 12, 1851, aged 65. 
Brourr, Lady (née Miss Eliza O'Neil), Actress, died Oct. 29, 1872, aged 80. 
Beckett, Gilbert A’, died at Boulogne, August 30, 1856, aged 49, 
db 
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Brprorp, Paul John, Comedian, died January 11, 1871, aged 78. 

Beeruoven, Ludvig von, German Composer, died March 26, 1827, aged 57, 

Beurn, Belgian Giant, who acted at Adelphi, died July 39, 1843, aged 36. 

Brun, Mrs. Aphra, Dramatist, died April 16, 1689, buried in Cloisters, Westmr, Abbey. 
Bru, Robert, Dramatic Author and Journalist, died April 12, 1867, aged 63. 

BELLAMY, George Ann, Actress, died February 15, 1788. 

BELLaMy, William, Bass Singer, died January 3, 1843, aged 74. 

Brew, J. C. M., the Popular Reader, died June 12, 1874, aged 50. 

Betmore, George, Comedian, died November 15, 1875, aged 47, 

BENDER, Charles, for 30 yrs. “ Call-boy” at Cov. Gar. Theatre, d. July 26, 1857, ag. 44. 
BrExnert, Sir William Sterndale, Musical Composer, died January 1, 1875, aged 59. 
Bernett, William, Actor, and Sec. of the Drury Lane Theatrical Fund, d. Aug. 8, 1875. 
BENnett, Miss Fanny (M rs. Cull), Actress, died December 4, 1875, aged 22. 

Bernakp, William Bayle, Dramatic Author, died August 5, 1875, aged 67. 

Betrerton, Thomas, great Tragic Actor, d, April 28, 1710, ag. 57, b. in Westr. Abbey. 
Berry, Mrs., mother of Mr. Henry Betty, died December 3, 1872, aged 80. 

Berry, William Henry, the Young Roscius, died August 24, 1874, aged 82. 

Bevery, Henry Roxby, Comedian, died February 1, 1863, aged 67. 

Birr1y, Miss, born without hands or feet, died at Liverpool, October 7, 1850, aged 66. 
Binoe, John, Dramatic Vocalist, died November 21, 1878, aged 74. 

Bisuop, Sir Henry, Composer, died A ril 30, 1855, aged 69. 

Bisson, Mrs. Mary Ann, Actress, died April 19, 1877, aged 64. 

Buackmone, famous Tight-rope Dancer, died at Islington, March 11, 1838, 

BraGrove, Henry Gamble, Violinist, died December 15, 1872, aged 61. 

Brancnarp, W illiam, Comedian, died May 8, 1835, age “dl 65. 

BLaxcuarp, Thomas, Pantaloon, died August 20, 1859, aged 72. 

Bianp, James, Comedian, died July 17, 1861, aged 63, 

Brann, Harcourt (Beatty), Actor, died November 18, 1875, aged 64. 

Brewit1t, John, Composer, died September 4, 1853, aged 72. 

Brow, Dr. John, Composer, died August 18, 1708. 

Boreno, Mrs. Emma, Columbine, died October 18, 1867, aged 35. 

Bouxno, Harry, Clown, died January 25, 1875. 

Bonn, Herbert, Tenor Vocalist, died November 2, 1869, aged 31. 

Boornu, Miss Sarah, Actress, died December 30, 1867, aged 7 75. 

Booru, Thomas Bennett (professionally known as T. B. Bennett), Actor, d. June 8, 1872. 
Borvuw LASK!I, Joseph, famous Dwarf, died August 17, 1835, aged 95. 

Bosio, Mdme. Angiolina, of Italian Opera, died at St. Petersburg, April 10, 1859, aged 35. 
Bovuan, Madame Alice, youngest daughter of Sir Julius Benedict, died Sept. 3, 1877. 
Bower, Mrs. Annie Kemp, Vocalist, died in Philadelphia, August 21, 1876. 

Bow tey, Robert Kanzow, General Menager of the Crystal Palace, died Aug. 25, 1870, ag.57. 
Boyce, Mrs. Charles, Actress, died June 11, 1864, aged 44. 

BRacEGIEDLE, Mre., died September 14, 1748, aged 85. 

Brapgury, Robert, Clown, died July 21, 1831, aged 57. 

Brapzvry, C., Equestrian, died April 3, 1869, aged 65. 

Brapsnaw, Mrs. Anne Maria, (famous Vocalist as Maria Tree,) d. Feb. 18, 1862, ag. 60. 
Brapsuaw, John, Actor, late of the Victoria, died May 25, 1876, aged 64. 

Brapwe tt, William, Theatrical Decorator and Mechanician, died August 4, 1849. 
Brauam, John, Vocalist, died February 17, 1856, aged 79. 

Braunam, Hamilton, Vocalist, died at Rochester, Kent, December 22, 1862. 

Brauam, Capt. W., Amateur Actor, and son of the celebrated singer, died Feb. 26, 1877. 
Brarp, George Ross, Comedian, of the Haymarket, died February 18, 1878, aged 66. 
Broaproor, Alexander, Actor and Stage Manager, died May 5, 1847. 

Broavvroor, William, of Astley’s, died January 2, 1852. 

Broavuvrst, W., Actor, died May 28, 1869, aged 82. 

BRoMLEY, Thomas, Actor at Drury Lane, died December 31, 1841, aged 68. 

Brooxe, Gustavus Vaughan, perished in ‘the steamship “ London,” January 10, 1866. 
Brooxes, Mrs. Moreton, Actress, died June 11, 1868, aged 55. 

BRookFie_d, Mrs. Kate "(née Ww ild), Actress, died May 15, 1875. 

Brooks, Shirley, Dramatic Author, died February 22, 1874, aged 57. 

Broven, R. B., Author and Dramatist, died June 26, 1860, aged 32. 

Broveu, Ww iliam, Dramatic Author, died March 13, ‘1870, ‘aged 44, 

Browne, Charles F, (Artemus Ward,) died March 6, 1867, aged 33. 

Brownz, G. H., Proprietor of the Prince’s Theatre, Manchester, d. Oct. 27, 1877, ag. 51. 
Brvroy, James, Humorist and Song-writer, died March 5, 1867, aged 52. 
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Bucxixeuam, Thomas, Comedian and Comic Singer, died September 2, 1847, aged 52. 
Buckineua, Leicester, Dramatic Author, died July 15, 1867, aged 42, 
Bunn, Alfred, died at Boulogne, December 20, 1860, aged 62. 
Bursaves, Richard, died March 13, 1619, buried at St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch. 
Burrorp, Robert, Artist, and Proprietor of Panorama, died January 30, 1861, aged 70. 
Buananp, Mrs. F. C. (née Miss Cecilia Ranoe, of the St. James’s), died April 10, 1870, ag. 27. 
Burton, William E., Actor and Manager, died in New York, February 10, 1860, aged 58. 
Busung1xt, Catherine Hayes, died August 11, 1861, aged 36. 
Borter, Samuel, Tragedian, died at Manchester, July 17, 1845, aged 48. 
Byryg, James, (father of Oscar Byrne,) died December —, 1845, aged 89. 
Byrng, Oscar, Ballet Master, died September 4, 1867, aged 72. 
Catcrart, Granby, died in New York, January 8, 1855, 
Catvert, F. B., ALA. Actor and Author, died April 21, 1877, aged 84. 
Capgt, John, President of the Glee Club, died December 20, 1846, aged 80. 
Carte, John, Actor and Manager, died June 21, 1860, aged 40, 
CanEy, George Saville, Author, died July 10, 1807, aged 65. 
Carrot, Edward, Equestrian, \died July 14, 1869, aged 27. 
Canter, James, “ Lion King,” died May 19, 1847. 
Canter, “ Little,” Treasurer of Haymarket, died July 20, 1850, aged 81. 
Carter, Henry Lee, (“Two Lands of Gold,”) died October 9, 1862, aged 37. 
CatTatanI, Madame, died at Paris, June 19, 1849, aged 69. 
Centuiverk, Mrs. Susannah, died December 24, 1725, aged 45. 
Cuasert, Dr. Julian, the “ Fire King,” died at New York, August 28, 1859, aged 67. 
CuapMan, John Kemble, died September 2, 1852, aged 57. 
CuapMan, James Fitzjames Rock (known as Fitzjames), Actor, d. Feb. 27, 1876, aged 69. 
Cuarxzs, Miss Marie, Columbine, died from accident by fire, Pav. Theatre, Jan. 21, 1864, 
Cuant, Henry Nye, Lessee of the Theatre Royal, Brighton, died June 18, 1876, aged 54. 
CuatreRLey, William, Comedian, died April 20, 1821, aged 34. 
Om aTTERLEY, Mrs., Actress, died November 3, 1866, aged 69. 
Cuatrerton, John Balsir, Harpist, died April 9, 1871, aged 66. [aged 65. 
Cuarterton, E. A., father of F. B. Chatterton, of Drury-lane Theatre, died Dec. 5, 1875, 
OueRt, Madame Rose, French Actress, died September 17, 1861. 
Currey, Andrew, Actor and Dramatist, died at Monmouth, February 12, 1812, 
CueERrvsini, Composer, died March 7, 1842, aged 62. 
Custer, Harry, Comedian, died January 9, 1869. 
Cuortey, Henry Fothergill, Musical Composer and Critic, d. February 16, 1872, aged 63. 
Curistran, Mrs. Frances Ann (née Miss Fanny Waldron), died Dec. 21, 1875, aged 83. 
Curist1aNn, Thomas Berry (husband of the above), died December 20, 1875, aged 90. 
Cuore, James H., Proprietor and Manager of the Bristol Theatres, d. July 23, 1878, a, 69. 
Crsper, Colley, Dramatist, died December 12, 1757, aged 87. 
Crarxg, Charles Cowden, Author, died March 13, 1877, aged 89. 
Crarxson, W. H., Theatrical Wig Maker, died April 24, 1878, aged 58. 
Cuirrorp, Mrs. W., Actress, died September 5, 1850, aged 59. 
Currton, Harry, Comic and Motto Vocalist, died July 15, 1872, aged 40. 
CuirTon, George, Comic Vocalist, died August 26, 1876, aged 35. 
Cuive, “ Kitty,” famous Actress, died December 4, 1785, aged 74. 
CoarEs, Romeo, famous Amateur Actor, died February 22, 1848, aged 76. 
CosuaM, Thomas, Tragedian, died January 4, 1842, aged 63. 
Cocktng, killed by falling with parachute from balloon, July 24, 1837. 
Coprsaca, Madame (known as Saporiti), Operatic Vocalist, died March —, 1870, ag. 101. 
Corzier, J. W., Pantomimist, of Covent Garden and Lyceum Theatres, died Feb, 18, 1868. 
Coxxixs, Sam, Irish Vocalist, real name “ Vagg,” died May 25, 1865, aged 39. 
Corx1ns, Jobn, Irish Comedian, died at Philadelphia, August 13, 1874, aged 70. 
Cottinson, Miss Annie, Burlesque Actress, died February 1, 1869. 
Cotman, George, “the younger,” died October 26, 1836, aged 74. 
Compton, Henry (Charles Mackenzie), Comedian, died September 15, 1877, aged 72. 
Conqugst, Mrs., Ballet Mistress, Grecian Theatre, died November 4, 1867, aged 64. 
ConquEst, Benjamin Oliver, Proprietor of the Grecian Theatre, d. July 5, 1872, aged 68. 
Conqurst, Miss Lizzie (Mrs. Thomas Beard, Jun.),Actress,died November 24, 1876, ag.17, 
Congreve, William, Dramatist, died January 19, 1729, aged 58. 
Cooxg, George Frederick, Tragedian, died at New York, September 6, 1812. 
Cooxr, Tom, Composer, died February 27, 1848, aged 67. 
Cooker, George, of Olympic Theatre, died March 4, 1863, aged 52. 
Cooxg, Thomas Potter, Actor, died April 4, 1864, aged 78. 
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Cooke, Thomas Taplin, Equestrian Manager, died March 19, 1866, aged 84, 

Cooxr, James, Equestrian, died September 5, 1869. 

Coorgr, John, Actor, at Drury-lane Theatre, died July 13, 1870, aged 77. 

CorranD, William R., Liverpool Manager, died May 29, 1867, aged 68. 

Cornei11e, Pierre, French Dramatist, died October 1, 1684, aged 78. 

Corri, Monte, Composer and Musical Director, died September 19, 1849, aged 65. 
Corr, Haydn, Musician, died at Dublin, February 19, 1860, aged 75. 

Corri, Mrs. Haydn, Vocalist, died April 10, 1867, aged 67. 

Corrt, Dussck, Operatic Vocalist, died February 4, 1870. 

Cort, Mrs, V. (née Annie Parker), Actress, Theatre Royal, Dublin, d. Aug. 4, 1870, ag. 29. 
Corr, Pat, Baritone Vocalist, died June 1, 1876, aged 56. 

Corrt, Haydn, Baritone Vocalist, died December 19, 1876. 

CoTTrRELt, Miss, Actress and Vocalist, died May 21, 1866, aged 25. 

Courtney, John, Actor and Dramatist, died February 17, 1865, aged 52. 

Cowk tt, Joe Leathley, Comedian, (father of Sam Cowell,) died November 14, 1863, aged 72. 
CowE 1, Sam, Comic Singer, died March 11, 1864, at Blandford, Dorsetshire, aged 43. 
Coyne, Joseph Stirling, Dramatic Author, died July 18, 1868, aged 64. 

Crappocr, John, Actor, died May 7, 1873, aged 43. 

Creswick, Mrs. Elizabeth, wife of W. Creswick, Tragedian, d. February 16, 1876, aged 67. 
Crocker, J. P., Ethiopian Comedian, died December 17, 1869, aged 35. 

Crockett, James, the “ Lion Tamer,” died at Cincinnati, July 6, 1865, aged 45. 

Cross, Edward, Proprietor of Exeter Change Menagerie, died Sept. 25, 1854, aged 81. 
CuLLENFoRD, William, Sec. of the Royal General Theatrical Fund, died Sept. 6,1874, ag. 77. 
CumBERLAND, Richard, Dramatist, died May 7, 1811, aged 79. 

CoumBerzanpD, John, of “ Cumberland’s Drama,” died June 13, 1866, aged 79. 
Cummine, Gordon, “ Lion Hunter,” died March 30, 1866, aged 47. [aged 60. 
Cusuman, Miss Charlotte, American Actress, died at Boston, U.S., February 18, 1876, 
D’Atmaing, Thomas, Music Publisher, died November 23, 1858, aged 83. 

Dance, Charles, Dramatic Author, died January 4, 1863, aged 69. 

Daniet, George, (the “ D. G.” of Cumberland’s Plays,) died March 29, 1864, aged 74. 
Davenport, Mrs., famous Actress of old women, died May 9, 1843, aged 84. 
Davenvort, T. D., Theatrical Manager, died July 6, 1851, aged 59. 

Davenrort, Miss Lily, American Actress, Philadelphia, died January 13, 1878. 

Davin, M. Felicien, French Composer, died August 29, 1876, aged 66. 

Daviner, G. B., Surrey Manager, died January 31, 1842, aged 49. 

Davipson, G. H., Music Publisher, died July 4, 1875, aged 74. 

Dawson, George, Shakespearian Scholar and Lecturer, died November 30, 1876. 
Dersazet, Malle. Virginie, French Actress, died December 1, 1875, aged 78. 

Denvit, Henry Gaskell, the original “ Manfred,” died April 5, 1866, aged 66. 

Denvit, Mies Clara, Actress, died November 19, 1867, aged 18. 

Dexsy, Countess of, (famous Miss Farren,) died April 21, 1829. 

De Rosa, Signor, Tenor Singer, Naples, Italy, died August —, 1871, aged 90. 
Descuames, Mons. Emile, Musical Composer, died April —, 1871, aged 79. 

Despiaces, Henri, of the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, d. Jan. 25, 1877, aged 53. 
Devin, Herr, (Isaac Dowling,) died December 17, 1860, aged 43. 

Dewak, Frederick ©., Actor, died January 8, 1878. 

Dispin, Charles, Dramatist, and Naval Song Writer, died July 25, 1814, aged 69. 
Dispin, Tom, Author of 800 dramas, died September 21, 1841, aged 70. 

Dickens, Charles, Author and Dramatist, died June 9, 1870, aged 58. 

Dippeak, Charles Bannister, Actor, died October 21, 1859, aged 58. 

Dienvum, Charles, famous Ballad-singer, died October 2, 1827, aged 62. 

Distin, Mrs. Theodore, (Sarah Connor,) Vocalist, died April 18, 1863, aged 33. 

Distin, John, father of the “ Distin Family,” died July 8, 1863, aged 74, 

Dopp, James, Actor of the “ Garrick School,” died October 17, 1786. 

Doeertt, Thomas, who left the “ Coat and Badge” Legacy, died October 3, 1721. 
Donatpson, Walter Alexander, Actor, died December 19, 1877, aged 84. 

Donato, the one-legged Dancer, died at Cyraque, France, June 10, 1865. 

Don, Sir William, died at Hobart Town, Tasmania, March 19, 1862, aged 36. 

Don, Lady Emilia Eliza (née Miss Emily Sanders), Actress, died September 20, 1875. 
Donizetti, Gaetano, Composer, died April 9, 1848, aged 50. 

Dovexass, John, Proprietor of the Standard Theatre, died January 31, 1874, aged 59. 
Dowrton, William, Comedian, died at Brighton, April 19, 1851, aged 88. 

DraGoneEtti, Domenico, Contrabasso, died April 14, 1846, aged 85. 

Dxew, John, Irish Comedian, died at Philadelphia, May 21, 1862, aged 37. 
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Davumonp, Thomas George, Actor, died January 23, 1873. 

Dvcrow, John, famous Equestrian Clown, died May 22, 1834, 

Dvucrow, Andrew, Great Equestrian, died January 27, 1842, aged 49. 

Dvutcken, Madame, celebrated Pianiste, died April 13, 1850, aged 38. 

Dunn, Alexandre, French Dramatist and Author, died at Puys, Dec. 5, 1870, aged 67. 
Dumas, William, Treasurer, Drury Lane Theatre, died March 3, 1855, aged 73. 
Dorrant, John Rowland, founder of “ The Garrick Club,” died July 13, 1853. 
Dvrvset, John, Actor and Vocalist, died November 6, 1842, aged 51. 

Dortnatt, Martin, Burlesque Writer, died September 8, 1867, aged 29. 

Dyas, Mrs. Ann Ada, Actress, December 1, 1871, aged 48. 

Dyas, Edward, Actor, and father of Miss Ada Dyas, d. at New York, Jan. 31, 1877, ag. 62. 
Eaa ez, George Barnardo, “ Wizard of the South,” died May 4, 1858, aged 51. 
Epmonps, James, Proprietor of Wombwell’s Menagerie, d. December 16, 1871, aged 66. 
Epson, Calvin, “ Living Skeleton,” d. in America, December 6, 1833, ag. 44, weight 45 lb. 
Eaax, Pierce, author of “Tom and Jerry,” died August 3, 1849, aged 77, 

Egerton, Daniel, Actor, died July 22, 1835, aged 64. 

Eaerton, Mrs., famous “ Meg Merrilies,” died August 3, 1847, aged 66. 

Exar, Thomas, Harlequin, died April 8, 1842, aged 62. 

ELLIston, Robert William, Comedian and Manager, died July 8, 1831, aged 57. 

Exton, aged 49, lost in the Pegasus, on the passage from Leith to Hull, July 18, 1843. 
Enperssonyn, Harry, Clown, died August 15, 1877, aged 49. 

Eneouisu, Mr., Theatrical Agent and Manager, Calcutta, died November 1, 1875, aged 39. 
Empen, William Samuel, of the Olympic Theatre, died January 4, 1872, aged 71. 
Emery, John, celebrated Yorkshire Comedian, died July 23, 1822, aged 45. 

Exnst, M., celebrated Violinist, died at Nice, October 8, 1865, aged 51. 

Fartey, Charles, Pantomime Arranger, died January 28, 1859, aged 87. 

FarreEt, John, Author, Actor, and Manager, died at Boulogne, April 21, 1848, ag. 57. 
Farren, Mrs., (Mrs. Faucit,) Actress, died June 16, 1857, aged 68. 

Farren, Henry, Actor, died at New York, January 18, 1860, aged 34. 

Farren, William, Actor, died September 24, 1861, aged 75. 

Fawsitt, Miss Amy, Actress, died at New York, December 26, 1876. 

Fenton, Charles, Actor and Scenic Artist, died February 16, 1877. 

Fenton, James Gill, formerly of Drury Lane Theatre, died August 20, 1877, aged 83. 
Fevantt, Mdlle. Rita, Vocalist, of Her Majesty's Theatre, died August 18, 1867. 

Feist, Mrs. Catherine, the “Old Actress,” died May 27, 1876, aged 78. 

Fretpina, Henry, Dramatist and Novelist, died October 8, 1754, aged 47. 

Fits, Thomas, Equestrian, died June 17, 1876, aged 45, 

Fisuer, David, Suffolk Manager, died August 6, 1832, aged 71. 

Fisurr, George, Theatrical Agent, died August 31, 1864. 

Firzpatt, Edward, Dramatic Author, died October 27, 1873, aged 81. 

Frrzwi11aM, Mrs., Actress, died September 11, 1854, aged 52. 

Firzwi.1am, Edw., Comedian and Comic Vocalist, died March 30, 1852, aged 63. 
Firzwiii1am, Edward, Composer and Musical Director, died January 19, 1857, ag. 33. 
Fiexmors, Richard, Clown, died August 20, 1860, aged 36. 

Frexmorg, Mrs. Ann, mother of the late Clown, Richard Flexmore, d. Dec. 26, 1869, ag. 88. 
Fiowenr, Miss Sara, Vocalist, died at Sydney, August 16, 1865. 

Foorg, Samuel, Actor and Dramatist, died October, 21, 1777, aged 56. 

Forman, G. F., Comedian, died August 23, 1852, aged 40. 

Forrester, Henry, Light Comedian, died June 25, 1840, aged 48. 

Forrester, Alfred Henry (“Alfred Crowquill”’), died May 26, 1872, aged 67. 
Fortune, Henry, Actor, formerly of the Caste Company, died April 24, 1877, aged 55. 
Fox, Harry, Chairman at the Middlesex Music Hall, died June 2, 1876. 

Fox, George L., American Clown, died at Cambridge, Mass., October 24, 1877, aged 52. 
Fraser, John James, (“ Fricker,”) Vocalist, died in Philadelphia, June 17, 1863, ag. 59. 
Freer, Charles, popular East-end Tragedian, died December 23, 1857. 

Fatas, Duchess de (née Miss Victoria Balfe), Vocalist, died January 22, 1871. 
Friswewt, Hain, one of the Founders of the Urban Club, died March 12, 1878. 
Fourer, Alfred, Clown, died July 19, 1844, aged 37. 

Furtapo, Miss Teresa (Mrs. John Clarke), Actress, died August 9, 1877, aged 32. 
Gat, Lieut., Aéronaut, killed in a balloon descent, near Bordeaux, Sept. 8, 1850, ag. 54. 
Garpyer, John, Actor of Low Comedy, died May 5, 1851, aged 49. 

Garver, Thomas, Proprietor of Margate Assembly Rooms, died Aug. 22, 1867, ag. 55. 
GaRNERIN, Jacques A., Aéronaut, died August 18, 1823, aged 54. 

Garnick, David, died at 5, Adelphi-terrace, Strand, January 20, 1779, aged 63, 
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Garrick, Mrs. Eva Marie, (wife of David Garrick,) died October 16, 1822, aged 97. 
Garrick, Mrs. Sarah Jane, Actress, died at Sunderiand,October 27, 1859, aged 76. 
Gannick, Nathan David, great-great-nephew of David Garrick, died June 2, 1876, aged 67. 
Garss, James, Scenic Artist, died June 30, 1868, aged 39. . 
Gartir, Actor of Frenchmen, died November 16, 1844, aged 78. 

Gavarran-Nantevit, M., oldest Dramatic Author in France, died Feb. —, 1870, aged 96. 
Gay, John, Poet and Dramatist, died December 4, 1732, aged 44, 
Gepor, John Kerr, Vocalist, died March 21, 1876. _ 

Gener, George, Vocalist, died February 16, 1863, aged 42. 

Grvpe zl, Signor, Singer, died at Naples, December 4, 1846, aged 44. 
Giveint, A., of Italian Opera, died October 12, 1865, aged 39, 
Grossorp, Madame Feron, Vocalist, died May 7, 1853. 

Grover, Mrs., famous Actress, died July 15, 1850, aged 68. 

Gover, Ferdinand, Baritone, died at Hull, April 22, 1859, aged 23. 
Grover, Edmund, Manager of Glasgow Theatre, died October 23, 1860, aged 48, 
Guover, Charles W., Ballad Composer, died March 23, 1863. 

Grover, Stephen, Musical Composer, died December 7, 1870, aged 58. 

Grover, Howard W., Musical Composer, died October 26, 1875. 

Goxpont!, Carlo, Italian Dramatist, died January 8, 1793, aged 86. 

GoxpsmiTH, Oliver, Poet, Dramatist, &c., died April 4, 1774, aged 46. 

Gomersat, Edwd. Alexander, (the Napoleon of Astley’s,) d. at Leeds, Oct. 19, 1862, ag. 74, 
GoopaLt, Miss Anne, Actress, died March 1, 1877, aged 30. 

Gorpon, Miss Harriette, Actress, died at New Zealand, April -—, 1869. 

Gorpon, William, Scenic Artist, died November 27, 1874, aged 73. 

Govutstong, James, killed in descending with balloon from Belle Vue Gds., June 2, 1852, 
Govur ay, Miss Helen Lawson (Miss Nelly Gordon), Actress, d. Feb. 20, 1872, aged 26. 
Grace, James Delmon, American Actor, died at Providence, U.S., November 15, 1876, 
Grammani, W. H., Pantomimist, died January 8, 1855, aged 55. [aged 52. 
Graves, Mr., Scenic Artist, died September 2, 1869. 

Gray, Thomas, famous Clown at Cov. Gar., ¢. January 28, 1768, aged upwards of 100. 
Green, Thomas, Actor, died December 16, 1859, aged 73. 

Green, Charles, Aéronaut, died March 26, 1870, aged 85. 

GRikvVE, William, Scenic Artist, died November 11, 1844, aged 44, 

Garrmaxpt1, Young Joe, died December 9, 1832, aged 30. 

Grima pt, “Joe,” Pantomimist, died May 31, 1837, aged 58, 

Grist, Madame Giulia, Vocalist, died November 25, 1869, aged 57. 

GveEnrint, Sebastian Francis, late Acting Manager at the Rovalty, d. Mar. 9, 1870, ag. 79. 
Gunn, John, Lessee of the Theatres Royal and Gaiety, Dublin, d. April 21, 1878, aged 46, 
Guy, W. E. (known as Williams), Actor, late of Sadler's Wells, &., d. Oct. 14, 1876, a. 65. 
Gye, Frederick, Lessee of the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, d. Dec. 4, 1878, a. 69. 
Harness, J. T., Actor and Dramatist, died May 18, 1843, aged 45. 

Hats, Charles, Comedian, formerly of the Olympic, died February 11, 1876, aged 55. 
Haxks, Robert, “ Norfolk Giant,” died at Yarmouth, Noy. 22, 1863, ag. 43. 7ft. Gin. 
Haut, Henry, Comedian, died in America, July 18, 1858, aged 50. 

Hatt, Charles, Musical Conductor, died February 9, 1874, aged 58. 

Hauurpay, Andrew, Dramatic Author, died April 10, 1877, aged 46. 

Haman, T.S8., American Manager, died January 9, 1853, aged 52. 

Hamtet, T., Builder of Princess’s Theatre, died February 21, 1853, aged 84. 

Hammonp, W. J., Actor and Manager, died August 23, 1848, aged 49. 

Hampton, Mr., Aéronaut, died June 11, 1871, aged 72. 

HanveEt, George Frederic, German Composer, died April 13, 1759, aged 74. 

Har ey, John Pritt, Comedian, died August 22, 1858, aged 72. 

Haxrvow#, Mrs., who appeared at Covt. Garden 1790, died January 1, 1852, aged 87. 
Harrinctor, Dowager Countess of, (Maria Foote,) died December 29, 1867, aged 69. 
Haxrris, Augustus Glossop, Stage Manager of Covent Garden, d. April 19, 1873, ag. 47. 
Hannison, William, Tenor Singer, died November 9, 1868, aged 55. 

Hannison, J. N., first President of the Sacred Harmonic Society, d. Aug. 19, 1870, ag. 79. 
Harnroway, John, Composer and Musical Director, died January 25, 1857, aged 47. 
HantLanp, Frederick, Pantomimist, died August 17, 1852, aged 70. 

Harvey, William, Harlequin, died October 6, 1856, aged 43. 

Haxvey, J. B., Theatrical Manager, died September 7, 1862, aged 70. 

Haypn, Franz Joseph, German Composer, died May 31, 1809, aged 77. 

Hazuiewoop, C.H., Dramatic Author, died May 31, 1875, aged 55. 

Heer, Robert, Conjuror and Musician, Philadelphia, died November 27, 1878. 
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HenpeErson, John, Equestrian Director, died May 10, 1867, aged 45. 

Henoter, Edward Henry, Equestrian, died January 15, 1865, aged 45. 

Hennrape, Miss Mary, Actress, died March 11, 1876, aged 34, 

Hersert, John, Comedian, died April 6, 1852, aged 38. 

HErk1NG, Paul, Pantomimist, died September 18, 1878, aged 78. 

Hicks, Newton Tree, Actor, died February 21, 1873, aged 62. 

Hi1, Benson, Author and Actor, died September 17, 1845, aged 49. 

Hitt, G. H., ( Yankee Hill,”) died at Saratoga, America, September 27, 1849, ag. 50. 
Hitz, Thomas, Pantomimist, died May 26, 1851, aged 57. 

Hitt, Mrs. Ellen, Actress, died December 9, 1866, aged 63. 

Hrncston, Edward Peron, late Acting Manager at the Criterion, died June 9, 1876, aged 52. 
Hoakg, Prince, Dramatist, died at Brighton, December 22, 1834, aged 80. 

Hopson, George A., Irish Comedian, died June 27, 1869, aged 47. 

Hocartu, George, Musical Critic and Author, died February 12, 1870, aged 86. 
Hotcrort, Thomas, Dramatist, died March 23, 1809, aged 64, 

Hotstoy, William, Actor, died January 21, 1876, aged 45. 

Honey, Mrs., Actress, died April 2, 1843, aged 28. 

Honner, Robert, Actor and Manager, died December 31, 1852, aged 43. 

Hook, Theodore, Author and Dramatist, died August 24, 1842, aged 53. 

Hooper, Edward, Actor and Manager, died at Cambridge, January 27, 1865, aged 70. 
Horncastix, Henry, Vocalist and Actor, died May 6, 1869, aged 67. 

Horn, Charles, Composer, died August 5, 1849, aged 63. 

Horsey, Charles Edward, Musician, died at New York, February 28, 1876, aged 51. 
Howe .t, Matthew, Harlequin, died December 1, 1873, aged 76. 

Hvpson, Thomas, Comic Song Writer and Singer, died June 26, 1844, aged 50, 
Hvupson, James, Irish Comedian, died March 6, 1878, aged 67. 

Hupsreta, John, Comedian, died October 2, 1866, aged 59. 

Hvueuers, Thomas, Comedian, died September 7, 1857, aged 49. 

Hunt, Leigh, Poet and Essayist, died August 28, 1859, aged 75. 

IncuBaxp, Mrs. Elizabeth, Dramatist and Actress, died August 1, 1821, aged 68. 
IncLEDON, Charles, famous Vocalist, died February 19, 1826, aged 69. 

Tretanpd, William Henry, of the Shakspeare Forgeries, died April 17, 1835. 

Irvine, Joseph Henry, Comedian, died September 6, 1870, aged 31. 

Isaacs, Miss Rebecca, (Mrs. Thomas Roberts,) Actress and Vocalist, died April 21, 1877. 
JacKMAN, W., Provincial Manager, died September 30, 1852, aged 70. 

Jacons, Mr., Wizard, died October 13, 1870, aged 57. 

James, Charles §., Scenic Artist, Prince of Wales Theatre, died March 23, 1868, aged 35. 
JERROLD, Douglas, Dramatist, died June 8, 1857, aged 55. 

Jerwoop, T. J., Hon. Solicitor to Dramatic College, died June 22, 1866. 

Jort, Herr Von, “ German Siflleur,” died July 22, 1865, aged 81. 

Jounstone, Jack, Irish Comedian, died August 27, 1828, aged 78. 

Joutx, John, Composer and Orchestral Conductor, died July 1, 1864, aged 74. 

Jones, Richard, Light Comedian, died August 29, 1851, aged 73. 

Jones, John, Actor, (original Jommy Green in Tom and Jerry,) died Nov. 1, 1861, ag. 65. 
Jones, Mrs. Charles, clever.Actress of Old Women, died February 28, 1866, aged 77. 
Jonzs, Misa Avonia, (Mrs. G. V. Brooke,) died October 4, 1867, aged 31. 

JonEs, Miss Maria B., (Mrs. Francis Phillips,) Actress, died February 11, 1873. 
Jongs, Ersser, Actor, died November 1, 1877, aged 71. 

Jonson, Ben, Dramatist, died February 12, 1637, buried in Westminster Abbey. 
Jorpan, George, Actor, died November 14, 1873, aged 43. 

Joserus, Miss Patti, (Mrs. J. H. Fitzpatrick,) Actress, d. at Philadelphia, October 5, 1876, 
JuLuEN, Mons., Composer and Conductor, died insane at Paris, March 14, 1860. 

J ULLIEN, Madame, widow of the late Mons. Jullien, died July 13, 1875, aged 53. 

Kran, Edmund, died May 15, 1833, aged 46, buried at Richmond, Surrey. 

Kean, Charles John, F.S.A., F.R.G.S., Actor, died January 22, 1868, aged 57. 

Keer xy, Robert, Actor, died February 3, 1869, aged 75. 

Kema zk, John Philip, Tragedian, died Febuary 26, 1823, aged 66. 

KemB1g, Roger, (father of the above,) died December 6, 1802, aged 81. 

KemBie, Harry, Actor, died June 22, 1836, aged 45. 

Kemsig, Mrs. Charles, Actress, died September 3, 1838, aged 65. 

Kensie, Charles, Actor, died November 12, 1854, aged 79. 

Krx@, Harry, Duologue Artist, (son of T, C. King, the Actor,) died May 17, 1870, ag. 19. 
Kry1ocu, John, Acting Manager, died December 21, 1873, aged 63. 

Kiy100n, John, (J. D’Arcy,) late of Princess’s, died December 16, 1873, aged 63. 
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Krrpy, Hudson, Tragedian, died March 8, 1848, aged 29. 

Kine, Thomas, Manager and Actor, (original Sir Peter Teazle,) died —, 1805, aged 74, 
Know es, James Sheridan, died at Torquay, November 30, 1862, aged 79. 

KoEniG, Herr, celebrated Cornet Player, died at Paris, December 17, 1857. 

LaBiacue, Signor, Vocalist, died at Naples, January 23, 1858, aged 64. 

LapiacuE, Madame F., née Fanny Wyndham, Voc: alist, died at Paris, Sept. 23, 1877. 
Lacy, Rophino, Musical Composer and Dramatist, died September 20, 1867, aged 70. 
Lacy, Mrs. Frances, (née Miss Cooper,) Actress, wife of T. H. Lacy, d. April 21, 1872, ag. 53. 
Lacy, Thomas Hailes, Theatrical Bookseller, died August 1, 1873, aged 63. 

Laront, Mons., French Comedian, died a 18, 1873, aged 77. 

Lakr, x, W., Musical Critic, died August 4 , 1854, aged 42. 

LANE, Samuel, Proprietor of the Britannia The: atre, Hoxton, died December 28, 1871. 
LANZA, Signor Gesuldo, celebrated Professor of Music, died March 12, 1859, aged 80. 
Laporte, M., Theatrical Manager, died at Paris, September 26, 1841, aged 58. 

Latour, M., killed at Tottenham, in descending with parachute after a balloon ascent 
Lavrent, Charles Emile, Musician, died May 23,1857. [from Cremorne, June 27, 1854. 
Lavrent, Henry, Musician, died March 20, 1861, aged 26. 

Leacu, Harvey, (Hervio Nano,) the ‘‘ Gnome Fly,” died March 15, 1847, 

Lxecierce, Charles, Ballet Master, died December 28, 1861, aged 64, 

Leg, Nathaniel, Dramatist, died December 11, 1692, aged 35. 

Ler, Mrs. Alexander, (Mrs. Waylett,) died April 26, 1851, aged 51. 

Ler, Alexander, Composer, died October 8, 1851. 

Ler, Thomas, Irish Comedian, died Auguat 11, 1856, aged 46. 

Ler, Nelson Richard, Theatrical Manager, died January 2, 1872, aged 65. 

Lerrier, Adam, Vocalist, died March 26, 1857, aged 52 

Lemaitre, Frederick, French Actor, died January 26, 1876, aged 77. 

Lemon, Mark, Dramatic Author, &c., died May 23, 1870, aged 60. 

Lzoranp, Mons. , Gymnast, died August —, 1870, aged 28. 

Lesik, Alfred, Comedian. Theatre Keyal, Nottingham, d. April 21, 1876. fz 58, ag. 88. 
Leveniner, Richard, believed to be the Composer of the “ Macbeth Music,” d. March 14, 
Lewes, George Henry, Journalist and Dramatic Author, died Nov. 30, 1878, aged 61. 
Lewis, Mrs. G., (née Adelaide Downing,) Actress, of the Britannia Theatre, d, Aug. 4, 1870. 
Linney, R., Violinist, died June 13, 1855, aged 83. 

Linpon, Clarence, Actor and Manager, died January 15, 1862, aged 37. 

Lin.tey, George, Composer, died September 10, 1865. 

Linwoop, Miss, (Exhibition,) died March 2, 1845, aged 90. 

Liston, John, Comedian, died at Knightsbridge, March 22, 1846, aged 69. [aged 46. 
Liston, William Henry, Acting Manager of the Olympic and Queen’s, d. April 9, 1876, 
Livivs, Charles Barham, Dramatist, died at Worthing, January 14, 1865, aged 80. 
Loperr, John, Violinist, died April 16, 1853, aged 41. 

Lopgk, George, Musician, died July 15, 1868. 

Lover, William Edward, Polyphonist, died March 16, 1867, ag. 62. 

Lovett, Mrs. Mary Ann, Dramatic Authoreas and Actress, died April 2, 1877, aged 73. 
Lovett, George William, Dramatic Author, died May 13, 1878, aged 74. 

Lover, Samuel, Dramatic Author, Novelist, and Poet, died July 6, 1868, aged 70. 

Lua ky, B., formerly Manager of H.M. Theatre, Haymarket, d. March 17, 1875, aged 64. 
Lyncu, William, Pantaloon, died June 29, 1861, aged 78. 

Lytton, Lord Edward, Author and Dramatist, died January 18, 1873, aged 68, 
Macartny, Huntley May, Provincial Manager, died April 9, 1866, aged 51. 

M‘Cotivum, Thomas, Circus Proprietor, died March 22, 1872, aged 44. 

Macnamara, Mrs., Actress, died January 23, 1862, aged 84. 

Mackay, Charles, celebrated Scotch Actor, died November 2, 1857, aged 71. 

Mackuin, Charles, Comedian, died July 12, 1797, aged 107. 

Macmitxan, Duncan, Ventriloquist, died February 13, 1866, aged 49. 

Macreavy, William Charles, Actor, died April 27, 1873, aged 80. 

Mappox, J. M., formerly Lessee of Princess's, died March 3, 1861, aged 72 

Maainn, Dr. William, Dramatic Critic and Journalist, died August 19, 1842, aged 49. 
Maipran, Madame, died at Manchester, September 23, 1836, aged 28. 

Mavonk, Edmund, Shakesperian Commentator, died May 25, 1812, aged 71. 

Manpens, Thomas, Comedian, died October 28, 1859, aged 62. 

Man ey, Alfred, Equestrian, died April 1, 1869. 

MARBLE, Dan, * Yankee” Comedian, died at Louisville, Kentucky, May 13, 1849, ag. 42. 
Marcu, Mrs, Mary Ann Virginia (Virginia Gabriel), Musical Composer, d. Aug. 7, 1877. 
Maxcuanp, Malle, Alida, formerly Danseuse, died at Paris, Dec, 11, 1876, aged 107. 
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Mars, Madlle., French Actress, died March 20, 1847, aged 68. 

Marsuatt, Joseph, Ballet Master, died November 30, 1873. 

Marsuatt, Miss Polly (Mrs. Zerman), Actress and Danseuse, died November 17, 1878. 
Marston, Miss Beatrice, (Trissy,) Actress, Princess’s Theatre, died Nov. 4, 1868, aged 17. 
MassinGer, Philip, Dramatist, died 1640, aged 56. 

Matuerws, Charles, the elder, died June 28, 1835, aged 60. 

MarseEws, Miss Julia, Vocalist and Actress, died at New York, May 19, 1876, aged 34, 
Marturws, Charles James, Comedian, died June 24, 1878, aged 74. 

Matruews, Frank, Comedian, died July 24, 1871, aged 64, 

Martuews, Mrs. Frank, Actress, died August 27, 1873, aged 66. 

Martvrin, Rev. Charles, Author of the Play of “ Bertram,” died October 30, 1824, 
May, Samuel, Theatrical Costumier, died November 5, 1876, aged 54. 

Mayuew, Horace, Author, &c., died April 30, 1872, aged 53. 

Mayuew, Augustus 8,, Dramatic Author, died December 25, 1875, aged 49. 
MaynarpD, George, Actor, died December 14, 1851, aged 40. 

Maywoop, Robert Campbell, Scotch Actor, died at Troy, New York, Dec. 1, 1856, aged 70, 
Meapows, James, Scenic Artist, died May 3, 1863, aged 64. 

Meapows, Drinkwater, Actor, died June 12, 1869, aged 74. 

Metzon, Alfred, Composer and Musical Conductor, died March 27, 1867, aged 46. 
Met1on, Henry, Actor, formerly of Sadler’s Wells, &c., died November 25, 1876. 
MENDELSSOHN, Bartholdy Felix, German Composer, died November, 1847, aged 38. 
MENKEN, Miss Ada Isaacs, well-known Actress of Mazeppa, died August 10, 1868, ag. 29, 
MeYERBEER, Giacomo, Composer, died at Paris, May 1, 1864, aged 70. 

M‘Ian, R., Artist and Actor, died December 13, 1856, aged 51. 

Mitano, John, Harlequin and Ballet Master, died August 20, 1874, aged 49. 

Miike, “Joe,” Actor and Reputed Wit, died 1738, aged 54. 

Miter, David Prince, Showman, died May 24, 1873, aged 65. 

Mircuett, J., Comedian and Manager, died in America, May 17, 1856, aged 57. 
Motiqvz, Herr Bernhardt, Violinist, died May 11, 1869, aged 75. 

Moncrierr, W. T., Dramatist, died in the Charter-house, December 8, 1857, aged 63, 
MonarnI, Signor, the celebrated Tenor Singer, died May —, 1874. 

Montez, Lola, died at New York, January 17, 1861, aged 38. 

Montague, Henry &, Actor, died at San Francisco, California, Aug. 11, 1878, aged 35. 
MontcGomery, Charles, Clown, died January 9, 1866, aged 56. 

Montcomery, Walter, Actor, died September 1, 1871, aged 44. 

Moopy, John, Comic Vocalist, died November 7, 1852, aged 38. 

Moore, Miss Nelly, Actress, died January 22, 1869, aged 24, 

Mort, celebrated Violinist, died June 14, 1839, aged 50. 

Morris, David E., Proprietor of Haymarket, died February 18, 1842, aged 72. 
Morton, Mrs. F., (Mrs. R. Honnor,) Actress, died January 4, 1870, aged 61. 
Mosentuat, Herr, Austrian Dramatist, died at Vienna, February 17, 1877, aged 56. 
Movntrort, William, Actor, (killed by Lord Mohun,) December, 10, 1691, aged 33. 
Movnratrn, Mrs., Vocalist, died July 3, 1841, aged 7v. 

Mozart, John C. W., German Composer, died December 5, 1792, aged 37. 

Munpen, Joseph, Comedian, died February 6, 1832, aged 74, 

Moryarp, James, Adelphi Comedian, died July 14, 1850, aged 35. 

Munrpsy, Arthur, Dramatist, died at Knightsbridge, June 19, 1895, aged 75. 

Murray, William, Edinburgh Manager, died May 6, 1852, aged 62. 

Murray, Henry Leigh, Actor, died January 17, 1870, aged 49. 

Musser, Alfred de, French Dramatist, died May 12, 1857, aged 45. 

Nanton, Lewis, Dramatist and Actor, died April 2, 1871, aged 31. 

Natnan, Baron, Master of Ceremonies, died December 6, 1856, aged 63. 

Netson, Arthur, Clown, died July 28, 1860, aged 49. 

Newson, Sidney, Musical Composer, died April 7, 1862, aged 62. 

Nevit1z, John Gartside, formerly of the Surrey, died March 16, 1874, aged 87. 
Nicuotson, Renton, self-styled “The Baron,” died May 18, 1861, aged 52. 
Nigutineare, W. H., clever Imitator, died October 23, 1841. 

Nimmo, Andrew, Theatrical and Musical Agent, died June 23, 1872, aged 54, 

Nispett, Mrs., (Lady Boothby,) died January 16, 1858, aged 46. 

Norman, R., celebrated Pantaloon, died September 16, 1858, aged 70. 

Norton, Bruce, Actor, died November 26, 1861, aged 43. 

Norton, William Henry, Actor, formerly of the Princess's, died January 17, 1876, aged 67, 
Nugent, Charles, for many years connected with Her Majesty’s Theatre, d. May 21, 1876, 
Oapex, J. H., Irish Vocalist, died at Philadelphia, August 10, 1864, aged 36. [aged 67, 
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O'Hara, Kane, Author of ‘* Midas,” died November 8, 1782. 

O’Keerr, John, Dramatist, died February 10, 1833, aged 86. 

OxprieLp, Anne, celebrated Comic Actress, d. Oct. 25, 1730, 28: 47, bur. in West. Abbey. 
O’Neit, William, Irish Comedian and Vocalist, died August 5, 1868, aged 34. 

O’Nert, J. R., (Hugo Vamp,) Author, died June 12, 1860, aged 87. 

OSBALDISTON, David Webster, Actor and Manager, died December 28, 1850, aged 57, 
Ospnorne, E dw ard, Actor, of the Haymarket 'Pheatre, died April 18, 1876, aged 33. 
Orway, Thomas, Dramatist, died 1685, aged 34, 

Oxperry, W illiam, Actor, died June 9, 1824, aged 40. 

Oxnerry, W. HIl., Comedian, died February 29, 1852, aged 44. 

OXxENFoRD, John, Dramatic Author and Critic, "died February 21, 1877, aged 64. 
PaGanint1, Nicolo, Violinist, died at Nice, May 29, 1840, aged 50. 

Paumer, John, died while playing the Strange r, August 2, 1798, aged 56. 

Paqve, Mons. C., Violoncellist, died March 2, 1876, aged 50. 

Parepa- Rosa, Mme. E uphrosyne, Vocalist, died January : 21, 1874, aged 34. 

Parry, John, senr., Composer, died April 8, 1851, aged 76. 

Parry, Tom, Actor and Dramatist, died December 5, 1862, aged 56. 

Parsior, Edmond John, Pantomimist, died in New York, March 8, 1832, aged 31. 
Parslor, James, 25 years Covent Garden Prompter, died August 5, 1847, aged 48. 
Parswor, Charles Thomas, Pantomimist, died in New York, Sept. 22, 1870, aged 66. 
Pasta, Madame, Italian Vocalist, died April 1, 1865, aged 68. 

Patti, M.Salvatore, Tenor Singer, father of Adelina and Carlotta Patti, died Aug. 21, 1869. 
Pav1, Signor, Clown, died July 27, 1835, aged 48. 

Pavmier, M.N., Tragedian, formerly Leseee of theWhitehaven Theatre, d. January 31, 1876. 
Payne, Howard, Dramatist, died at Tunis, April 11, 1852, aged 59. 

Parne, William Henry, Pantomimist, died December 18, 1878, aged 70. 

Peak, R. B., Dramatist, died October 2 24, 1847, 

PEARSON, Alfred, Comedian, died December 29, 1868, aged 34. 

Prevuam, Richard Ward, (known as Pell,) Minstrel Manager, died October 8, 1876, aged 60. 
Penson, George, Actor and Vocalist, drowned in Dublin Bay, March 17, 1833. 

Prnson, John Cranmer, Actor, died ‘September 3, 1874, aged 73. 

PERKINS, Signor Giulio, Basso Vocalist, of Mr. Mapleson’ s Company, died Feb. 25, 1875. 
Purves, Edmund, Actor, eon of Samuel Phelps, Tragedian, died April 2, 1870, aged 32. 
Purves, Samuel, Tragedian, died November 6, 1878, aged 74. 

Purtuies, T., Musical Lecturer, died October 26, 1841, aged 67. 

Puiiuirs, William Lovell, Composer, died March 18, 1860, aged 43. 

Puituirs, Philip, Scenic Artist, died May 28, 1864, aged 62. 

Puriiirs, Watts, Dramatic Author, died December 2, 1874, aged 45. [ 1876, aged 54, 
Purtuirs, Mrs. Alfred, Actress, formerly of the Olympic; died at Melbourne, August 12, 
Puriurs, Henry, Vocalist and Composer, died November 8, 1876, aged 76. 

Pierce, E. H., Comic Vocalist, (Christy Minstrels,) died June 4, 1859, aged 32. 

Pirt, Dibdin, Veteran Actor and Author, died at Hoxton, February 26, 1855. 

Pirt, Charles, Tragedian and Manager, died February 21, 1866, aged 47. 

Pirt, Charles, Actor, late of the Exeter and Weymouth Theatres, died January 15, 1871. 
Pirr, Thomas Henry, Scenic Artist, died August 18, 1873, aged 70, 

Puacipr, Henry, American Actor, died January 23, 1870, aged 70. 

PoL.ock, Mrs., Actress, and formerly Manageress of T.R. , Aberdeen, d. July 1, 1875, ag. 73. 
PontatTowsk!, Prince, Musical Composer, died July 3, 1873, aged 56. 

Pooxz, John, Dramatist, (Author of “ Paul Pry,” &e.,) died February 5, 1872, aged 87. 
Porr, Alexander, Comedian, died March 12, 1835, aged 73. 

Povey, John, Actor and Theatrical Agent, died May 2, 1867, aged 68. 

Powe, Old, Actor, of Drury Lane, died in Canada, May 13, 1836, aged 82. 

Power, Tyrone, lost in the President on his return from America, about March 13, 1841, 
Power, Mrs. Tyrone, widow of the late Tyrone Power, Comedian, d. May 7, 1876, aged 81. 
Pownrie, Thomas, Actor, died August 26, 1868, aged 44, 

PratrTeEn, R. Sidney, Flute Player, died February 10, 1868. 

Puice, Stephen, American Manager, died January 19, 1840. 

Price, John Edward, Theatrical Manager, died October 12, 1863, aged 45. 

Puicer, Morton, Actor, and formerly Lessee of Sadler's Wells, died ‘Nay 8, 1876, aged 52. 
Paritcuarp, Jolin Langford, Actor and Manager, died August 5, 1850, aged 6u. 
Paircuarp, John, Tragedian, died December 24, 1868. 

Purceitt, Henry, Composer, died November 21, 1695, aged 37. 

Pyyz, J., Vocalist, died September 23, 1857. ‘ 
Pyne, George, Musician and Vocalist, father of Miss Louisa Pyne, d, March 15, 1877, ag. 87. 
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Quick, John, George III.’s favourite Comedian, died April 4, 1831, aged 84. 

Quix, James, Comedian, died May 14, 1766, aged 72. 

RacuEtL, Madame, Tragic Actress, died January 3, 1858, aged 38. 

Ramo Samesg, Indian Juggler, died July 24, 1849. 

Ranog, James, Actor, died November 21, 1877, aged 69. 

Ransrorp, Edwin, Vocalist, died July 11, 1876, aged 71. 

RansrorD, Mrs, Hannah, widow of the above, died November 22, 1876, aged 71. 
Raymond, Richard Malone, died January 13, 1862, aged 62. 

RayMonD, Mrs., Actress, late of the Strand Theatre, died May 9, 1875, aged 57. 
Rayner, Benjamin Lionel, Actor, died September 24, 1855, aged 69. 

RaynuaM, Misa, Actress, died August 23, 1871, aged 27. 

Reacu, Angus B., Author and Dramatist, died November 25, 1856, aged 35, 

Reve, Leman, Author and Dramatist, died April 3, 1847, aged 45, 

Ress, David, Comedian, died at Dublin, December 5, 1843. 

Reeve, William, Composer, died August 14, 1811, aged 32. 

Reeve, John, Comedian, died January 24, 1838, aged 39. 

Reeonpti, Signor Gulio, Musician, died May 6, 1872, aged 49. 

Reruanpt, Miss Lizzie, Actress at the Theatre Royal, Sheffield, d. Feb. 9, 1872, aged 34, 
Reynoxps, Frederick, Dramatist, died April 17, 1841, aged 77. 

Ruopes, John, Proprietor of the ‘‘ Coal Hole,” died August 1, 1850. 

Rice, J. R., (the original “ Jim Crow,”) died in New York, Sept. 18, 1860, aged 52. 
Ricuarps, Colonel Alfred Bate, Dramatic Author, died June 12, 1876, aged 56. 
RicHaRDson, John, Proprietor of Richardson’s Show, died October 14, 1836, aged 76. 
RicuaRrpson, Joseph, eminent Flautist, died March 22, 1862. 

RiGNnoupD, Henry Hugo, Actor, died September 17, 1873, aged 62. 

Rimpavtt, Dr. E. F., Musical Antiquarian, died September 26, 1876, aged 60. 
Roserts, David, Scenic Artist, died November 25, 1864, aged 68. 

Roserts, Thomas, formerly Acting Manager of the Princess's, died June 6, 1876, aged 44, 
Rosertson, Mrs, T., Provincial Actress, died December 19, 1855, aged 87. 
Rosertson, Thomas William, Dramatic Author, died February 3, 1871, aged 42, 
RogeRrtson, Edward Shafto, Actor, died September 1, 1871, aged 27. 

Rosins, Joseph Henry, Actor, died August 23, 1878, aged 51. 

Rowinson, George, Old Vauxhall Vocalist, died December 18, 1857, aged 57. 

Rosson, William, ‘the Old Playgoer,” died November 29, 1863, aged 78. 

Rosson, Frederick, Comedian, died August 12, 1864, aged 43. 

Ropwet1, G. H., Author and Composer, died January 22, 1852, aged 50. 

Rogers, James, Comedian, died April 15, 1863, aged 42. 

Roagrs, William, Actor, of the Haymarket, died January 14, 1876, aged 70, 
Rogerson, James B., Actor, died October 8, 1876, aged 68. 

Romer, Robert, Actor, of the Adelphi, died April 5, 1874, aged 66. 

Rooks, W., Composer, died October 20, 1847, aged 55. 

RossinI, Signor Gioacchino Antonio, celebrated Composer, died Nov. 13, 1868, aged 76. 
Rovsg, Thomas, of the Royal Grecian, died at Boulogne, September 26, 1852, aged 68, 
Rows, Nicholas, Poet and Dramatist, died December 6, 1718, aged 45. 

Roxy, Samuel, Actor and Manager, died at Scarborough, July 3, 1863, aged 58. 
Roxsy, Robert, Actor and Stage Manager, died July 26, 1866. 

RvBint, Signor, Italian Vocalist, died at Romano, March 2, 1854, aged 61, 

RousseExt, James, (‘Jerry Sneak,”) died at Gravesend, February 25, 1845, aged 79, 
Ryan, “‘ Jack,” well-known Prompter and Lessee, died October 16, 1850, aged 53. 
Ryan, Richard Nesbitt, Actor and Manager, died at Sheflield, August 26, 1865, aged 46, 
Ryay, Desmond, Musical Critic, died December 7, 1868, aged 54. 

Kyper, T., Actor, died December 31, 1872, aged 61. 

Ryry, Author of “ The Itinerant,” died at Parkgate, Cheshire, Sept. 11, 1837, aged 82. 
Sapier, James, killed by falling from his balloon, September 29, 1824. 

Sanp, Madame George, French Dramatic Authoress, died June 8, 1876. 

Saker, Richard Henry, Actor at the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, died Ap. 26, 1870, ag. 28, 
Sams, William Raymond, Theatrical Librarian, died August 31, 1872, aged 52. 
Sanpeks, John, Actor, of Adelphi Theatre, died December 9, 1865, aged 66. 

Sario, Antonio, Vocalist, died November 27, 1851, aged 59. 

Saqui, Madame, famous Tight-rope Performer, died January 5, 1866, aged 80, 
Savitxg, J. F., Manager and Dramatist, died November 1, 1853, aged 70. 

Savitiz, Edmund Faucit, Actor, died November 20, 1857, aged 46. 

Scort, Sam, American Diver, hung himself on Waterloo-bridge, Jan. 11, 1841, ag. 27. 
Scuipe, Eugene, French Dramatist, died February 20, 1861, aged 68, 
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Scuixter, Johann Friedrich, German Dramatist, died May 9, 1805, aged 46. 

Scuvize, Herr, “ Masks and Faces” Entertainer, died at Cincinnati, September 27, 1876. 
SEARLE, William, Comedian, died May 14, 1864, aged 49. 

Serton, L. J., Lessee of Theatre Royal, Sheffield, died July 9, 1876, aged 45. 

Srcurn, Edward, Vocalist, died December 12, 1852, aged 43. 

Srvpy, Charles, Author and Comedian, died March 21, 1863, aged 62. 

Srupy, Mrs. Charles, Actress, died February 8, 1873, aged 76. 

SHaxKspPrareE, William, died April 23, 1616, aged 52. : 
Suatpers, Charles William, Scenic Artist and Actor, died November 5, 1862, aged 43. 
Snarpers, William, Theatrical Manager, died August 15, 1872, aged 72. 

Suarp, J. W., Comic Singer, died at Dover, January 10, 1856, aged 38. 

SneruErD, Mrs., (formerly Mrs. Pope,) Actress, died June 23, 1862, aged 65. 
Suen, Miss Amy, Burlesque Actress, died November 11, 1878, aged 39. 

SueEnipay, Richard Brinsley, Dramatist and Manager, died July 7, 1816, aged 64. 
Suet, Richard Lalor, Author of “ Evadne,” died at Florence, May 25, 1851, aged 59. 
Srppons, Mrs., Tragic Actress, died June 9, 1831, aged 76. 

Srpvey, Miss Minnie, (Mrs. Milano,) Actress, died February 9, 1873. 

Sicarp, Madame Clara, Shakespearian Reader, died September 5, 1876. 

Srivarn, M., Opera Dancer, died at Paris, April 11, 1856, aged 50. 

Simpson, C. H., (M.C. of Vauxhall,) died December 25, 1835, aged 66. 

Srrson, Thomas Bartlett, Proprietor of Cremorne Gardens, d. June 22, 1872, aged 66. 
Sims, William, Theatrical Agent, died February 9, 1841, aged 53. 

Srncratr, John, Vocalist, died September 22, 1857, aged 72. 

Sroan, John Thomas, Comedian, died at Liverpool, May 20, 1861, aged 49. 

Sromay, Mrs. John, Tragic Actress of Cov. Garden, d. at Charleston, Feb. 8, 1858, ag. 59. 
Stoman, Henry, Machinist at Covent Garden, died December 9, 1869, aged 72. 

Sioman, Charles, the English Improvvisatore, died July 22, 1870, aged 62. 

Stoman, Henry, Comedian, died August 11, 1873, aged 80. 

Smart, Sir George, Musical Conductor, died February 23, 1867, aged 90. 

Smiru, William, Comedian, Surrey Theatre, died May 16, 1847, aged 49. 

SarrH, O., (Richard John,) died February 1, 1855, aged 68. 

Smiru, Albert, ‘‘ Entertainer” and Dramatist, died May 23, 1860, aged 44. 

Smirn, W.C., Acting Manager, died March —, 1870. 

Smiru, Mrs. Mary Lucy, widow of Albert Smith, died March 19, 1870, aged 39. 
Smirn, Stephen, Actor, formerly of Adelphi and Surrey Theatres, d. July 10, 1871, ag. 69. 
Smiru, E. T., Lessee of Drury Lane and other Theatres, died Nov. 26, 1877, aged 73. 
Smirn, George, formerly of the Norwich Theatrical Circuit, died Dec. 19, 1877, aged 78. 
Soanz, George, Dramatist, died July 13, 1860, aged 69. 

SontaG, Madame, Vocalist, died of cholera in Mexico, June 18, 1854, aged 50. 
Sparrow, G., Actor, died February 17, 1878, aged 74. 

Sparkes, Mrs., famous Actress of Old Women, died February 3, 1837, aged 83. 

Spon, Nathan James, Composer, died August 15, 1853, aged 42. 

Srxrino, Samuel, Drury Lane Box Book-keeper, died July 7, 1839, aged 62. 

Sr. AvBans, Duchess of, (Miss Mellon,) died August 6, 1837, aged 62. 

STanrrexp, Clarkson, Scenic Artist, died May 18, 1867, aged 73, | 
Sranspury, George, Composer, died July 30, 1846, aged 50. 

Strarmer, Richard, Actor, died = 13, 1870, aged 85. 

Srarmen, Mrs., Actress, widow of Richard Starmer, Actor, died July 31, 1874, aged 35. 
Sravpien, Herr, Bass Singer, died at Vienna, March 21, 1861, aged 48, 

Staunton, Howard, the Shakespearian Critic, died June 22, 1874. 

Srevens, George Alexander, the first *‘ Entertainer,” died October 10, 1784, aged 49, 
Stickney, Benjamin, Equestrian, died at Kensington, February 24, 1860, aged 40. 
Stiut, Charles, Pantomimist, died May 5, 1851, aged 30. 

Srivt, Richard, Pantomimist, died May 31, 1878, aged 59. 

Sropare, Colonel, Illusionist, died October 21, 1866, aged 35. 

Strong, Phil, famous old Drury “ Property Man,” died September 20, 1863, aged 65. 
Stonetre, Tom, Pantomimist, died February 10, 1873. 

Sroracr, Madame, Vocalist, died August 25, 1827, aged 60. 

Srravss, Herr Joseph, Musical Composer, died July 22, 1870, aged 42, 

SrrickianD, Robert, Comedian, died May 19, 1845, aged 47. 

Srvart, T., (Strutt,) Actor, of the Haymarket and Adelphi Theatres, d. Feb. 11, 1878, a. 76, 
Svert, “ Dicky,” Comedian, died July 7, 1805, aged 50. 

Svaa, Lee, the once celebrated Ventriloquist, died at Southampton, Oct. 5, 1831, ag. 85. 
SuLuivay, Frederic, Vocalist and Actor, died January 18, 1877, aged 39. 
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Svurtrvay, Richard, Irish Comedian, died March 26, 1877. 
Summers, Oliver, Comedian and Buffo Vocalist, died February 5, 1878. 

Swirt, Mr., Tenor Singer, died July 10, 1869. 

Sypvey, Harry, Comic Vocalist, died July 16, 1870, aged 45. 

Syers, Morris Robert, Proprietor of the Oxford Music Hall, died June 23, 1876, aged 58. 
Tatsor, John, Eccentric Irish Manager, died May 2, 1831. 

Tatsor, Miss, Actress, died July 7, 1865, aged 39. 

TatFourD, Sir Thomas Noon, Judge, Dramatist, died March 13, 1854, aged 59. 
Tat¥ourD, Francis, Dramatist, died March 9, 1862, aged 35. 

Tama, Frangois J., French Actor, died October 19, 1826, aged 63. 

TAMBURINI, Signor Antonio, Italian Baritone Singer, died November 9, 1876, aged 76. 
Tanner, George, Pantaloon, died February 8, 1870. 

TaytevrE, John, Comedian, died March 28, 1861, aged 79. 

Taytor, Charles, Vocalist, died September 29, 1847, aged 66. 

Tesry, William, Scenic Artist, died December 25, 1873, aged 61. 

TeRNAN, Thomas Luke, Actor and Author, died October 17, 1846, aged 47. 

Trrnan, Mrs. Frances Eleanour (née Miss Jarman), Actress, aged 71, October 30, 1873. 
Terry, Daniel, Actor and Dramatist, died June 24, 1829, aged 40. 

THIRLWALL, John Wade, Musician, died June 15, 1876, aged 67. 

Tuomson, Lysander, Comedian, died at New York, July 19, 1854, aged 37. 

Tomson, Miss Augusta, Actress and Vocalist, died March 14, 1877, aged 36. 
Tuompson, Harry, Comedian, died Feb. 3, 1873, aged 44. 

Tuorne, Richard, Actor, died October 22, 1873, aged 34. 

Treck, Ludwig, Shakspearian Commentator, died at Berlin, April 28, 1853, aged 80. 
Trievry, Harries, Comedian, died January 30, 1864, aged 58. 

Titrens, Mdlle. Theresa Johanna Caroline, the celebrated Vocalist, d. Oct. 3, 1877, ag. 46, 
Torn, John, Dramatist, died December 7, 1804, aged 34. 

Tomutns, Frederick Guest, Dramatic Critic and Journalist, died Sep. 21, 1867, ag. 63. 
Townsend, Thompson, Dramatic Author, died May —, 1870, aged 64. 

Touty, James H., Musical Director, T. R. Drury Lane, died Jan. 28, 1868, aged 53. 
TunsTatt, Miss, Ballad Vocalist, died March 20, 1846, aged 50. 

Tvssavp, Madame, Waxwork Exhibitor, died April 15, 1850, aged 90. 

Tvussavp, Francis, of Madame Tussaud’s Waxwork Exhibition, died Aug.31, 1873, aged 73. 
Trier, William, of Surrey Zoological Gardens, died October 1, 1864, aged 65. 

Turrrn, George, Box Book-keeper at the Haymarket Theatre, d. July 10, 1872, aged 60. 
Vate, Samuel, Comedian, died March 24, 1848, aged 51. 

Vanpenuorr, Miss, Actress, died July 26, 1860, aged 42. 

Vanpennorr, John, Tragedian, died October 4, 1861, aged 71. 

Vanpenuorr, Mrs. H., Actress, died March 27, 1870. 

Verner, Charles, Actor, died October 11, 1869, aged 39. 

Vesrais, Madame, Actress and Manageress, died August 8, 1856, aged 59. 

Virirers, James, Actor, many years at Sadler's Wells, died May 31, 1863, aged 76. 
Vincent, Miss, Actress, died November 10, 1856, aged 42. 

Vixcent, W., Pantomimist, died January 30, 1869, aged 28. 

Vincent, George, Actor, formerly of the Olympic, died January 24, 1876. 

VixixG, William, Actor, died November 18, 1861, aged 78. 

Visine, James, father of George Vining, the actor, died June 27, 1870, aged 74. 

Vistina, Frederick, Actor, died June 2, 1871, aged 81. 

Vino, Mrs. Henry, Actress, died December 5, 1875, aged 69. 

Vinina, George J., Actor, died December 17, 1875, aged 51. 

Votrarre, Francois M. Arouet de, Dramatist and Author, died May 30, 1778, aged 84. 
Vou tarer, Andrew Leonard, (known as A. V. Campbell,) Actor, died July 2, 1870, aged 80. 
Wane, John Angustine, Author and Composer, died July 25, 1845. 

Watxer, Tom, the original “ Macheath,” died November 14, 1744, aged 46. 

Wattace, Vincent, Composer, died October 12, 1865, aged 51. 

Wattace, Alfred E , Comedian, died October 30, 1866, aged 33, 

Wattack, Mrs., (Mother of Henry and James,) died March 6, 1850, aged 90. 
Wattack, James, Actor and Manager, died in New York, December 25, 1864, aged 73. 
Wattack, Henry John, American Actor, died August 30, 1870, aged 78. 

Warner, James Prescott, Tragedian, died July 11, 1840, aged 50. 

Warne, William, Comic Vocalist, died November 21, 1859, aged 48. 

Warpett, Robert, Lessee of Vaurhall, died December 29, 1865, aged 57. 

Warner, Mrs., Tragic Actress, died September 24, 1854, aged 50. 

Wess, Henry Berry, Comedian, died January 15, 1867, aged 52. 
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Wener, Carl Maria Von, German Composer, died June 5, 1826, aged 40. 

WepsstTeR, Clara, fatally burnt on Drury Lane Stage during Ballet, December 14, 1844. 
Weekes, Comedian, died at Perth, November 23, 1838. 

Weiss, Willoughby Hunter, Vocalist, died October 24, 1867, aged 47. 

Westry, Dr. S. S., Composer, and Organist of Gloucester Cathedral, died April 19, 1876. 
West, Mrs. W., Actress, of Covent Garden & Drury Lane Theatres, d. Dec. 30, 1876, ag. 86. 
Weston, Mrs., (Mrs. Edmund Falconer,) Actress, died June 3, 1864. 

Wewirzer, Ralph, Comedian, died August 27, 1825. ; [aged 59. 
Wueattey, William, American Actor and Manager, d. at New York, November 3, 1876, 
Wuirrneap, Charles, Author and Dramatist, died in Australia, July 5, 1862, aged 57, 
Wivpicomsg, R. H., 34 years at Astley’s, died November 5, 1854, aged 67. 
Wippicomsz, Henry, Comedian, died April 6, 1868, aged 55. 

WIetanD, George, Pantomimist, died November 4, 1847, aged 37. 

Wietanp, W. H., Negro Vocalist, died September 7, 1866, aged 35. 

Wiean, Alfred Sidney, Actor, died November 29, 1878, aged 61. 

Wi1p, George, Comedian and Manager, died March 29, 1856, aged 51. 

Witpr, W. J., Treasurer of Haymarket Theatre, died July 2, 1868, aged 45. 
Wirxrnson, Tate, the “ Wandering Patentee,” died November 16, 1803. 

Wirxs, Thomas Egerton, Dramatist, died September 18, 1854, aged 42. 

WiruiaMs, W. U., Vocalist and Comedian, died October 29, 1846, aged 54. 

Wits, P., Actor and Stage Manager, died February 14, 1873. 

WituiaMs, Thomas J., Dramatic Author, died September 8, 1874, aged 50. 

Witiiams, Mrs. Montague, (née Louise Keeley,) Actress, died January 24, 1877, aged 41. 
Witt1aMs, Barney, Irish Comedian, died at New York, April 25, 1876, aged 52. [1876. 
Witimore, Wm., Actor, and father of the Misses Lizzie and Jenny Willmore, d. Feb. 23, 
Witimorg, Miss Lizzie (Mrs. Courtney Ware), Actress, died May 25, 1877, aged 29. 
Wuson, John, Scottish Voculist, died at Quebec, July 10, 1849, aged 49. 

Wutson, “Old,” Actor, died at Brierly Hill, Worcestershire, April 27, 1853, aged 102. 
Wison, Mrs. Edward, Equestrienne, died November 20, 1877, aged 90. 

Witton, John Hall, Theatrical Agent, died at Sydney, N.S.W., Dec. 19, 1862, aged 50. 
Wixton, Robert Pleydell, Provincial Actor, died November 26, 1873, aged 75. 
Winston, James, Manager of the “ Garrick Club,” died July 9, 1843, aged 64. 
Worrtneton, Margaret, Actress, died March 31, 1760, aged 42. 

Wombwett, Jeremiah, died in his Caravan, November 17, 1850, aged 70. 

Woop, Mrs., (formerly Mary Ann Paton,) Vocalist, died July 20, 1864, aged 62. 
Wooter, John Pratt, Dramatic Author, died September 18, 1868, aged 44. 
Worpoys, William, Comedian, died December 1, 1878, aged 48. 

Wrenca, Benjamin, Comedian, died November 24, 1843, aged 67. 

Waiaut, Edward, (Adelphi,) Actor, died at Boulogne, December 21, 1859, aged 46. 
Wricat, Brittain, Comedian, died April 25, 1877, aged 40. 

Yarnoup, Edwin, Actor, died December 29, 1848. 

Yares, Frederick, Actor and Manager, died June 21, 1842, aged 45. 

Yares, Mrs., of Adelphi Theatre, Actress, died August 31, 1860, aged 61. {aged 60, 
Youpax, Thomas, Proprietor of the Alexandra Opera House, Sheffield, died Nov. 28, 1876, 
Youna, Charles, Tragedian, died June 29, 1856, aged 79. 

Younes, Richard, Actor at Drury Lane Theatre, died November 17, 1846, aged 55. 
Younes, F., Actor, and Manager of the London Comedy Company, d. Dec. 6, 1870, ag. 45. 


Trompones Pizzicato.—Playing pizzicato on stringed instruments is performed by 
twitching the strings with the finger. Once, when Old Astley saw the trombone player 
in his orchestra doing nothing, he inquired why he did not join the stringed performers. 
“They have a pizzicato passage.” ‘ Then, confoand it, Sir, why don’t you play your 
pizzicato on the trombone ?” was the comment. 


Ir is not generally known that the violinist Rode, whose “‘ Air with Variations” has 
become 60 universally popular, died of a broken heart. In 1814, he gave a concert in 
Berlin, where he asia, and retarned to England announcing bis retirement from 
his profession. Four years later, however, urged by the ill-jadged flattery of his friends, 
he went to Paris and re-entered the musical world, but it was evident that his master- 


hand had forgotten its accuracy and skill. He was applauded indeed, but there was no 
heart in the praise, no enthusiasm to which he had been so accustomed. A dreadfal 
light broke in upon him, that be was no longer what he had been; and he abruptly 
quitted Paris, overwhelmed by grief, which so seriously preyed on his constitation, that, 
after languishing nearly twelve months, he died, 
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Che Stage Snufl-bor, 


“ Snuff, or the fan, supply each pause of chat 
With singing, laughing, ogling, and all that.” 
—Rape of the Lock (Canto IITI.). 


THERE are very many dramatic productions in which the snuff-box plays an important 
part, though of course the few references to snuff which we find in the works of 
Shakespeare and his contemporaries meant the snuff of a candle, and Hotspur’s pouncet- 
box, which “ when it next came there he took it in snuff,” is well known to be a mere 
figure of speech, or rather a popular idiomatic phrase for getting angry, or to express 
resentment, tobacco in the form of snuff being then unknown. Katherine, in Love's 
Labour’s Lost, exclaims ‘* You'll mar the light by taking it in snuff.’ In Southerne’s 
Wives’ Excuse (1692), at a fashionable party in an after-dinner scene, the following 
dialogue occurs :— 


Witptne@: Yours is very good snuff, Mr. Friendall. 

Mr. FRIENDALL: Yes, truly I think ’tis pretty good powder. 

WILDING : Pray your opinion of mine, you are a critick. 

Mr. FRIENDALL: This is Havannah indeed; but then ’tis wash’d. Give me your dry powders, they 
never lose their scent; besides, yours is made of the leaves of tobacco. 

WILpING: Why, what the devil’s yours ? 

MR. FRIENDALL: Mine, sir, is the right Pallileo, made of the fibres, the spirituous part of the plant; 
there is not a pinch of it out of my box in England ; ’*twas made, I assure you, to the palate of his 
most Catholick Majesty, and sent me by a'great Don of Spain that’s in his Prince’s particular 
pleasure, : 


In the Cornish comedy (1696) mention is made of “a gay modish spark with a long 
beau peruke and gaudy snuff-box.” In 1775 a play by Hard was enacted called Snuff-box, 
or a Trip to Bath. In Farquhar’s Love in a Bottle it goes by the name of Snush-box :— 


MOCKMODE (a young Squire): Suppose a lady speaks to me, what must I say ? 

Rrigapoon (a Dancing Master): Nothing, sir; you must take snush, grin, and make her an humble 
cringe, thus: (Bows foppishly and takes snush ; Mockmode imitates him awkwardly, and taking snush, 
sneezes.) O Lord, sir! you must never sneeze, ’tis as unbecoming after orangery as grace after meat. 

Mock: I thought people took it to clear the brain. 

Rie: The beaux have no brains at all, sir; their skull is a perfect snush-box, and I heard a phy- 
sician swear who opened one of ’em, that the three divisions of his head were filled with orangery, 
bergamot, and plain Spanish. 

Mock: Zouns! I must sneeze! (Sneezes.) Bless me! 

Ria: O fy, Mr. Mockmode! what a rustical expression that is! Bless me! You should, upon 
all such occasions cry, Dem me! You would be as nauseous to ladies as one of the old patriarchs if 
you used that obsolete expression. 


Amongst other old comedies in which the snuff-box is brought into requisition may be 
mentioned The Double Dealer, Love for Love (Mr. Tattle commences his advances to Mrs. 
Prue by the present of a snuff-box), Folly as it Flies, Notoriety, The Miser, The Relapse, 
The Constant Couple, Recruiting Officer, Bold Stroke for a Wife, The Wonder, School of 
Reform, and notably the plays of Sheridan—Sir Peter, Sir Fretful Crabtree, Trip, and 
others are indebted to it for business. In High Life Below Stairs the Duke’s servant 
informs Sir Harry’s servant that he imports his own snuff. Colly Cibber’s portrait as 
Lord Foppington, in his own comedy of The Careless Husband, represents the actor with a 
snuff-box. Lord Foppington indulges in some equivoque with Lady Betty in reference to 
it. It is recorded by Dr. Nott, in a note to his edition of Dokkers Gull’s “ Horn Book,” 
that Baddeley came upon the stage with a Scotch mull, or “ sneeshing mull,” with a spoon 
and hare’s foot, as Gibby in The Wonder, when Garrick was playing Don Felix. Miss 
Pope has told us that no one could take a pinch of snuff so gracefully as Dodd, who was 
the celebrated representative of stage fops a century ago. In Wycherly there would 
appear to be no allusion to the habit ; on the other hand, what would Sir Fretful Plagiary 
do without this important property! Why, it is the very essence of the part. The late 
Lord Lytton was very fond of its introduction. “The Old Member” in Money has nothing 
more to say than “ Waiter, the snuff-box,” during the one scene in which he appears, yet 
how effective this exclamation becomes in the hands of the experienced actor. In the 
bills of this comedy’s first production, the original representative of “ The Old Member” 
was not given in the cast ; it isto be presumed, therefore, that it was not considered of any 
importance until afterwards. It is not generally known that it was Mr. Wilmot, the 
prompter of the theatre, who first played the part. We find the snuff-box turned to 
some account in The Lady of Lyons, Not so Bad as We Seem, and, lastly, Walpole. Garrick 
brought a mixture into fashion by alluding to it in most of his famous parts; and in 
“ Gentleman ” Jones's comedy of The Green Man, there is a fop named Crackley (played 
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by the author), whose snuff at one time became fashionable, and was known at Fribourg 
and Pontet’s as “ Crackley’s Mixture.’ A well-known tobacconist of the name of Hard- 
ham, residing at 106, Fleet-street, who was connected with the theatres and acted as 
under treasurer to Garrick, presented Lee Lewes with a handsome snuff-box for Tom 
Shuffleton in John Bull, which the actor, to show his grateful recognition of the gift, 
advertised by introducing the line, “ This is Hardham’s genuine,” an innovation certainly 
not anticipated by the author of the comedy. It may be interesting te note that the same 
kind of snuff is still to be obtained at 47, Fleet-street, of Messrs. Currey and Co., Mr. 
Hardham’s successors. In the character of Frederick the Great, the snutf-box of course 
has to be in frequent use; and Gomersal, an actor celebrated for his impersonation of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, made snuff-taking a great feature in the part, especially on the first 
night, when not being over perfect in his words the action enabled him to get his cue at 
the wing without attracting notice, and that which was an unrehearsed stage effect, like 
Lord Dundreary’s accidental skip, which it has been said originated in a stumble, was 
ever afterwards associated with the character. Robert Macaire, it will be remembered, 
gets a great deal of fun out of a snuff-box that squeaks, and which it has been stated 
went far to save the piece on the first night, when the first act being played seriously all 
was going wrong, and Lemaitre changed the tone of the part, giving it those humorous 
touches which have ever since become conventional. At the sale of the effects of C. J. 
Mathews, the “Sir Fretful” box fetched three guineas, and that used by Sir Charles 
Coldstream brought seven guineas, which prices in each case far exceeded the intrinsic 
value of the boxes, the latter of which was described in the catalogue as “ an antique 
paste shell snuff-box,” so that their real worth consisted in their prized associations, 
Amongst more recent parts Fouché in Plot and Passion, as performed so character- 
istically by Mr. Emery, owed much in more than one situation to the effective manner 
in which a pinch of snuff was taken. In a comedy by Mrs, Freake, called Deeds, which 
was acted by amateurs in the private theatre at Cromwell House, there occurs the inci- 
dent of an unscrupulous French valet, who pretends to be a marquis, and keeps possession 
of a certain snuff-box, which is the heirloom of a family not his own. Mr. Maddison 
Morton finds some employment for it, and has written a comedietta with the curious title, 
Atche. In Masks and Faces, Sir Charles Pomander and Colley Cibber both carry snuff- 
boxes, and Mr. Hare uses it effectively for some of his old beaux. In the late revival of 
The Beaux’ Stratagem, some comic snuff-box business was introduced by Archer and Scrub, 
for which the text gives no warrant; but stage directions in regard to snuff are not very 
concise. Enough has been cited to prove the frequent and effective use of the snuff-box 
on the stage, and the assistance it gives the actor in many a character part. 
T. F. D. © 


Dramatic Dretomacy.—Enugtne Scribe had produced in November, 1833, one of his 
numerous comedies of intrigue which he had called Bertrand et Raton, ow L’Art de 
Conspirer, and which first saw the footlights at the Théatre Francais. Although the 
scene was laid in Copenhagen it was known that the cunning Comte Bertrand de Rantzau, 
who makes such a catspaw of Raton, the dealer in silks, by whose means he becomes First 
Minister, was intended for Talleyrand. It was suggestive of the Government of timidity 
which has more than once been shown in our administration that what was allowed 
in Paris should be prohibited in London, for fear of annoying the French Ambassador 
here, Mons. Talleyrand himself, Such, however, was the case: the Lord Chamberlain 
,ositively refused to permit the satirical comedy to rufile the equanimity of the wily dip- 
Couatiek The manager of the theatre meanwhile was not at all inclined to be the victim 
of political toadyism, and fought his Snobsbip, the Vice-Chamberlain, inch by inch, At 
length a compromise was arranged by it being agreed that the comedy should be acted, 
but that the dress of Mr. William Farren, who was to play Bertrand, should be submitted 
to the authorities, that they might be sure that nothing would be done in the way of 
costume to fix the irony of the part upon the French Ambassador. All was settled; 
the night for producing the comedy arrived. Lord Grey, in company with Lord Palmer- 
ston, was in his box before the curtain rose, while at a little distance from them was 
seated Talleyrand himself. About a third of the act passes before the character of 
Bertrand has to appear upon the stage ; when he did so, Grey and Palmerston turned as 
white as their shirt fronts. Mr, Farren had sent to Paris for a facsimile of Talleyrand’s 
wig, he had made up his face from a portrait of the well-known Minister, and there he 
stood, a living likeness of the Ambassador, and about to sustain a character that was 
known to be a pasquinade upon the French diplomatist. Who can say how closely the 
original and imitator’s faces were watched! But Talleyrand was too shrewd to be angry ; 
he sat out the comedy to the end, laughing and applauding most graciously, and the 
Whig Ministers left the theatre with their minds much relieved that no worse result had 
followed the actor’s temerity. Still they might have whispered to themselves that in 
the matter of diplomacy they had that night at least found more than their match in the 
actor, 
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THE OPERA SEASON. 





Tue Royal Italian Opera ‘Season commenced on the 12th of April, and ended on Satur* 
day, July 26th, when Meyerbeer’s opera L’ Etoile du Nord was the work performed, of 
course with Madame Patti as the heroine. In fact this gifted artiste has so completely 
made the character of Catarina her own that rivalry is impossible. Madame Patti's 
benefit had taken place on the Thursday previous, when, owing to an evident misunder- 
standing, the prima donna met with rather an ungracious reception at first, owing to an 
idea having prevailed that she was unwilling to lend her valuable services at the benefit 
on account of the Italian inundations. Possibly those who resented what they believed 
to be Madame Patti’s want of generosity were not aware that the brilliant artiste in not 
making her appearance on that occasion was simply yielding to Mr. Gye’s suggestion, 
an explanation being given by that gentleman of the reasons which induced him to advise 
Madame Patti not to appear. However, in L’£toile du Nord the enthusiasm of the 
audience must have quite compensated for the injustice of the previous night. Mr. 
Ernest Gye, in taking the responsibilities thrust upon him owing to the lamented death of 
his energetic father, commenced on Tuesday, April 8th, with an excellent performance of Le 
Prophéte. In placing the grand operas of Meyerbeer before the audiences of Covent- 
garden the new Manager spared no pains, and never in our recollection was the Prophéte 
produced with greater completeness ; while the principal artistes were fully equal to their 
task. Glancing, as no doubt many will do, at the promises of the season just closed, some 
disappointment will be felt. The Marquis d’Ivry’s opera Les Amants de Verone could not 
be considered an opera worthy of Covent-garden, and, spite of some merits in the score 
and very admirable acting and singing, it must be set down in the list of failures. Far 
better was the other novelty, J/ Re di Lahore. Here, at least, was the work of a skilled 
musician, with ideas and knowledge how to make use of them, The impassioned and 
almost too energetic acting and singing of M. Capoul and the graceful and delicate re- 
presentation of Juliet by Mdlle. Heilbron gave the first-named opera a certain interest for 
the audience which it certainly could not claim on its own account, and possibly, like the 
funereal work of the Duke of Saxe Coburg, that of the Marquis d’Ivry will be dismissed 
henceforth from the répertoire of the Royal Italian Opera. At least we devoutly hope 
it may be so, for we could discover little inspiration in Les Amants de Verone that quali- 
fied it to be heard instead of Gounod’s infinitely finer work on the same subject. In 
Massenet’s opera there was an attractive and novel story, and some of the music was 
really dramatic, while in portions it was original and fresh in no ordinary degree, Having 
been several times repeated, it gained greater favour the more it was heard, and, as it 
afforded an opportunity for extraordinary splendour in mounting, the spectacular effect 
placed it on a level with the Prophéte and other operas of that class ; and the magnificent 
singing of M. Lasselle, the French baritone, was another feature in the representation 
which greatly delighted the audience. M. Lasselle, in fact, created a sensation such as 
few modern artistes have had the good fortune to do, He first appeared at Covent-garden, 
as Nelusko, in L’ Africaine, on the 18th June, and also sang in Un Ballo in Maschera, 
The fine quality of his voice, his physical power, and broad, manly style instantly made 
him a great favourite, and whenever he appeared his reception was most flattering. 
Amongst the new artistes the first to appear was Signor Nouvelli, who, on April 10th, 
made his début, as Lionello, in Martha, Mdlle. Thalberg being the heroine. Signor 
Nouvelli was heard to greater advantage in Dinorah, when he sang as Correntino, with 
Madame Patti, in that opera, on the 22nd of May. Mdlle. Pasqua, a mezzo-soprano of 
considerable merit, made her first appearance, on April 12th, in La Favorita ; Signor 
Silvestri, a useful basso profundo, being also heard for the first time at the Royal Italian 
Opera, on that occasion. On the 15th of April appeared Mdlle. Schou, a Danish soprano, 
with a voice of extensive compass, enabling her to sing such music as that of “The Queen 
of Night” in the Zauberfléte with facility. Her first character was that of the Queen in 
Les Huguenots. M. Vidal, a French basso, made his début in this opera as Marcello. M. 
Sylva, a French tenor of the robust school, was heard for the first time at Covent-garden 
in Meyerbeer’s Roberto, in which he represented the hero. M. Sylva was under some 
disadvantages, as his voice more nearly approached the baritone quality than the tenor, but 
in music that is not too high for him he acquitted himself well, One of the most success- 
ful of the débutantes was Mdlle. Turolla, who, appearing first as Marguerite, in Faust, on 
April 19th, afterwards was heard in the T’rovatore, Der Freischiitz, Un Ballo in Maschera, 
and also as the heroine of Massenet’s new opera Jl Re di Lahore, Malle. Valleria, who 
had made a reputation at Her Majesty's ‘theatre, was a welcome addition to the long 
list of Mr. Gye’s artistes. Mdlle. Bloch, of the Grand Opera, Paris, appeared in La 
Favorita on June 17th, but was far more successful in the Prophéte, her Fides being a 
E 
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really able and artistic effort. Mdlle. Pyk did not make a very strong impression, but M. 
Gailhard, the basso, who appeared as Mephistopheles on May 11th, proved himself a valu- 
able artiste. Having referred to these new comers, let us chronicle the fact that Madame 
Patti met this year with even more than her accustomed succéss, She appeared on May 
6th as Lucia, and on the 13th of the same month was heard in Aida. Her appearance 
as Selika, in L’Africaine, was not, in all respects, the success that was anticipated, but we 
have every reason to expect that she will yet make this one of her most brilliant 
characters. For this season her greatest successes have been in Faust, Jl Barbiere, L’ Etoile 
du Nord, Trovatore, and Dinorah. Malle. Heilbron has made her position stronger at 
Covent-garden by her excellent performances of Elsa in Lohengrin and Ophelia in //qmlet, 
but the absence of Madame Albani has been a decided loss to Covent-garden this year, 
especially in theoperasof Wagner. MadameCepedain Norma, Tannhduser, Lucrezia Borgia, 
and other works, has done good service as a dramatic soprano, and in the present scarcity 
of artistes of that class her representations have been welcome, although the successors to 
Grisi and Titiens have yet to be found, and in the present day the fondness of the public 
for florid vocalisation seems rather a discouragement to vocalists of this class. Madame 
Scalchi has done good work during the season, nor must we forget the useful labours of 
Mdlle. Smeroschi. Signor Gayarré has had the lion's share of the honours as first tenor, 
but M. Capoul and Signor Nicolini have frequently appeared, and the splendid baritone 
Graziani has been singing as admirably as ever this year. In this class of voices we must 
not overlook also the very strong claims of M. Maurel, who is a worthy successor to his 
eminent master, M. Faure. Nothing has been left undone by Mr. Gye to give effect to 
the operas produced, and the plan of having two conductors, Signor Vianesi and Signor 
Bevignani, has worked better than usual, owing to those gentlemen conducting the operas 
best fitted to their especial talents, Both have done themselves credit, and they have had 
quite enough to do, owing to the number of operas given during the season. Signor 
‘Tagliafico has been the right man in the right place so far as regards the stage representa. 
tions. These have been as splendid as ever, and as a spectacle alone such an opera as the 
Prophte, or Massenet’s new work, would be worth a visit to Covent-garden. The ballet, 
although not an especially prominent feature, has been in some instances brilliant, and the 
dancing of Mdlle. Zuechi, a bright and fascinating little danseuse, with a certain originality 
of style, invariably pleased all who saw it. Mdlle. Reuters is also entitled to praise. 
‘Ihe orchestra was generally excellent, notwithstanding the hard work it has had. Mr. 
Carrodus, as heretofore, retained the position of first violin, and whenever he 
has had an obbligato passage to play his value was conclusively proved; while Mr. 
Betjemann, who appears to have a special gift for conducting ballet music, was especially 
useful in that department. Messrs. Dawes and Caney as scenic artistes have satisfactorily 
aided in the grand spectacular operas for which the Royal Italian Opera is so deservedly 
celebrated. Thus, if the season at Covent-carden was a less eventful one than in former 
years, the manner in which well-known operas were produced reflected the greatest credit 
on the management of Mr, Ernest Gye, and proved his thorough competence to conduct 
this magnificent establishment in a style worthy of its European reputation. During the 
sixteen weeks the operas produced were :— 


MOZART. 1 MEYERBEER. VERDI. ) DONIZETTI. 
Don Giovanni Tes Huguenots Traviata | Lucrezia Borgia 
Nozze di Figaro Robert le Diable Trovatore Favorita 
| Le Prophtte Il Ballo Lucia 
ROSSINI. | Dinorah Rigoletto AUBER. 
Tl Barbiere | Africaine | Ernani Fra Diavolo 
Semiramide Etoile du Nord | Aida 
rs WAGNER. | » 4 MARQUIS D'IvryY. 
WEDER, ah FLOTOW. ; ; be 
Der Freischiitz ———. | Marta Les Amants de Verone. 
Gounop, | BELLINL A. THOMAS. MASSENET. 
Fav st Norma. | Hamlet Le Roi de Lahore, 


During the earlier portion of the season at Her Majesty’s Theatre, this year, Mr. 
Mapleson was the victim of many unfortunate circumstances. The times were bad, the 
weather was worse than bad, and vocalists, upon whose efforts he placed his greatest 
dependence, were unable to appear, and when they did appear for a night or two were again 
compelled to claim the indulgence of the public, owing to the sudden changes of our fickle 
climate, Madame Nilsson, whose popularity and exquisite talents always sufficed to 
attract a large audience, was frequently compelled to give up at the last moment. Under 
such circumstances, it could occasion little surprise that operas were announced which 
were not performed. Among these may be mentioned Za Gazza Ladra, which 
would unquestionably have been a welcome work; La Ferza del Destino, Wagner's 
Rienzi, Boito's Mephistophele, and Rossini’s Semiramide, In one or two cases it is quite as 
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well the works were not given. For example, we should not have expected anything extra- 
ordinary from La Forza del Destino, and Wagner's Rienzi lost whatever attraction it might 
have possessed as a novelty owing to the frequent performances of the work by Mr. Carl 
Rosa. It isa far more grateful task to do justice to what was accomplished. Verdi’s 
Aida was a production that reflected the greatest credit on all concerned. It was well 
rendered and was placed upon the stage with a splendour we have never seen surpassed. 
On each occasion when it was performed the audiences were large, and at several matinées 
Aida proved extremely attractive. Madame Kellogg could not, of course, rival Madame 
Patti, but she displayed great intelligence, and Madame Trebelli was seen and heard at her 
best. Signor Campanini was also very effective in the opera, Another production, that 
of Mignon, for the first time at Her Majesty’s Theatre, was extremely successful, and the 
rendering of the character of the heroine by Madame Nilsson was one of the most attrac- 
tive operatic performances we have had this season. The grace and refinement of 
Madame Nilsson’s style, combined with her exquisite acting and the beauty of her voice, 
caused Mignon to be a real enjoyment for the audience, while the pretty and fascinating 
music of Ambroise Thomas in this his best opera could hardly fail to please ; in fact, it 
did please, and that greatly. Let us now turn to the latest novelty, Linda di Chamouni. 
Although no opera-goer can regard this as a great work, performed as it was at Her 
Majesty's Theatre it was decidedly agreeable, interesting, and well worth hearing. It 
recalled old days of operatic successes, when lovers of music were satisfied with a pleasing 
domestic story set to pretty, tuneful music, and sung by first-rate artistes. Madame 
Gerster, as the heroine, made one of the greatest hits of the season. Her singing was 
little short of perfection, and her acting proved what a marvellous advance this gifted 
lady has made since her first appearance in the Sonnambula at Her Majesty's Theatre. It 
was not solely owing to her wondrous command of technical resources that the Linda of 
the Hungarian prima donna secured the suffrages of her hearers ; her delivery of the 
declamatory recitatives was extremely brilliant and effective. The most remarkable part 
of the performance was her acting in the mad scene. In Lucia, in Dinorah, in the 
Puritani, Madame Gerster had previously delineated insanity in various modes, but in 
this character there was a freshness and originality rendering it quite a novel experience 
to the opera-goer. The restoration to consciousness was also touchingly indicated. No 
opera during the season has been received with more enthusiasm. ‘The overture and 
accompaniments were finely played under Sir Michael's Costa’s direction, and the choral 
prayers of the first and last acts were impressively sung. If the male characters were 
not so well sustained as in former times, the ensemble was, on the whole, fairly efficient. 
Signor Frapolli was the Count Carlo; Signor Zoboli, the coxcomb Marquis ; Signor 
Galassi forcible as the father of Linda, Antonio ; and Herr Behrens was the prefetto of the 
village. After Madame Gerster, Madame Trebelli as the Savoyard boy won the greatest 
amount of applause ; her expression in the romanza “ Per sua madre” was most touching. 
We may also refer to Madame Gerster’s Dinorah as another impersonation of the highest 
merit. Indeed, Madame Gerster bids fair to become one of the greatest of modern 
operatic artistes, and with one or two exceptions she is already unrivalled in some of her 
characters. Her latest assumption, chosen for her benefit night, was that of the heroine 
of Balfe’s opera J Talismano, to which work she gave new life by her very delightful 
vocal and dramatic gifts. ‘These works, if not actual novelties, were, we imagine, as 
much as Mr. Mapleson’s patrons could expect in a season of unexampled dulness and de- 
pression, Enough was done to sustain the credit of the establishment, and Sir Michael 
Costa, who conducted nearly every performance, worked as zealously as ever to keep up a 
fairly good ensemble, which he generally succeeded in doing, sometimes under very difficult 
circumstances. If some of the vocalists who were promised did not appear there were 
others to take their places, although we cannot but regret that some popular artistes 
we have been accustomed to hear at Her Majesty’s Theatre had very little to do this 
year. Signor Fancelli, for instance, if not a good actor, has one of the finest high tenor 
voices of modern times, yet he was scarcely heard at all, and the absence of Signor Rata 
was a loss to the establishment, for no other artiste at this Theatre has proved quite suc- 
cessful in Mephistopheles. Signor Galassi has made an advance, and so has Signor Del 
Puente, who as the bullfighter in Carmen, an opera which has gained rather than lost in 
popularity, was excellent. Mdlle, Hauk, as the heroine, may be credited with so brilliant 
a performance of the character that she need fear no rivalry. Madame Marie Roze, 
although returning late in the season, has increased her popularity by her rendering of 
Mignon, in which, even in following Madame Nilsson, her success was unquestionable. 
Madame Trebelli has been, throughout the season, most useful. She has appeared in a 
variety of characters, and her value was proved in them all. Madame Tremelli, who 
possesses the finest contralto voice since Alboni, continues to strengthen her position with 
English audiences. The crudity of her style es rapidly disappearing, while the beauty of 
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her voice seems, if possible, to be more remarkable than at first. A charming young 
artiste, so youthful, in fact, that, as a matter of course, she has yet much to learn, was 
Mdlle, Vanzandt, who made her début as Zerlina, in Don Giovanni, with great promise of 
being, when she has had greater experience, an acquisition to the operatic stage. Although 
so young, she has already acquired great facility in execution, and her voice is singularly 
sweet and pure. Mdlle. Ambre, Madame Sinico, and Malle. Crossmond have been use- 
ful artistes, and some new comers have appeared, respecting whose performances little 
need be said, as they are not at all likely to become stars of any great magnitude in the 
future. Signor Foli has returned to Her Majesty’s Theatre, and the appearance of 
M. Roudil, a good actor, with a fine, rich voice, was a success. Mr. Carleton, a new 
artiste, has also joined the company. Possibly Signor Frapolli was put forward a little 
more than he was entitled to by actual merits, but first tenors, who can act well and sing 
well, are not picked up every day even on the Italian stage. That is one reason why 
Signor Campanini, in spite of some defects of style, keeps a foremost place. M. Candidus, 
although a meritorious artiste, has made no advance, and his attempt in Lohengrin was 
not entirely satisfactory. The band was excellent, as usual, and frequently was honoured 
with especial marks of approval from the audience. For example, after the performance 
of the gavotte in Mignon the orchestra was compelled to repeat it, so daintily was the 
fanciful melody played. M. Sainton and Mr. Weist Hill at the head of the violinists, and 
other competent artistes in the orchestra, are a guarantee for the excellence of this depart- 
ment. ‘The chorus became somewhat jaded towards the close of the season ; but, consider- 
ing the hard work entailed upon them by frequent changes of operas, this can occasion little 
surprise. Decided praise must be given for the care taken in selecting competent artistes 
for the smaller parts. Signor Rinaldini in the second tenor parts, for example, did excel- 
lent service on all occasions, and especially in Mignon, although for some unaccountable 
reason his name was never in the bill. The season closed on Saturday the 2nd of August, 
after a very successful series of performances at cheap prices. The eagerness with which 
the public supported these appears to indicate that the time may not be far distant when 
the exclusiveness of Italian opera may vanish. There are now so many other recrea- 
tions in which the aristocracy interest themselves that the Opera is by no means reserved 
for the “upper ten,” and it becomes a question for the Manager whether he shall trust to 
the general public at moderate prices or still continue to rely upon the patronage of the 
higher classes. A full house is a great temptation, and in point of appreciation the 
audiences of Mr. Mapleson’s cheap series were not wanting. They displayed good taste, 
and their enthusiasm was unbounded. On the 26th of April the theatre opened with 
Bizet’s Carmen. The works produced were :— 








MEYERBEER. | Me Zar. VERDI. BIZET. 
Robert le Diable | Nozze di Figaro Rigoletto Carmen 
Les Huguenots | Il Flauto Magico Aida Gounop. 
Dinvorah A. THOMAS. | WAGNER. Faust 
BEETHOVEN. | M'gnon Lohengrin BELLINI. 
Fidelio | VERDI. DONIZETTI. | Sonnambula 
MOZART. | Traviata | Lucia Puritani 
Don Giovanni Trovatore | Linda BALFE. 


Talisman, 


It would be most unjust, in any notice of the Opera Season of the past year, to pass 
over the valuable labours of Mr. Carl Rosa, in whom the musicai public recognise the 
pioneer of a new and important field of operatic enterprise. What he has already done 
is an earnest of what he will yet do, if fairly supported. The production, last winter, of 
a work like Wagner's Rienzi, and the admirable adaptation of Bizet’s Carmen, showed 
what was possible with opera in English. There are scores of operas quite unknown to 
the English amateur which would repay adaptation for the modern stage. | Many operas 
go as well in English as in German, French, or Italian, Zhe Flying Dutchman was an 
example,—J. VEREY. 


MEyernrer's aversion to some of his musical contemporaries was never perhars 
expressed so strongly as on one occasion, when Auber, visiting the composer of Les 
Huguenots, found bim occupied in clumsily attempting to chop wood, an exercise 
recommended by his medical adviser, ‘‘ You will never get accustomed to this kind of 
work,” remarked the witty writer of Fra Diavolo. “I think I might accustom myself 
to almost anything,” was the reply, “ barring always the music of M. Halévy.” 

Rosstn1, being once invited by Napoleon III. to his box at the Opera, hesitated to take 
a seat, while the Emperor was still standing. His Majesty at once settled the question of 


etiquette with these words, as polite as flattering: “No ceremonies amongst sovereigns, 
pray, M. Rossini.” 
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Aw old green riding-habit, cut in the fashion of sixty years since, worn, faded, and moth- 
eaten, but still retaining some traces of its former smartness, and by its size suggesting 
the graceful proportions of the youthful figure it was made to fit. 

“ What is the use of it?” you ask ; “ why keep such a worthless thing ?” 

“Tt is not worthless in my eyes,” I answer, “and I keep it for the sake of the poor 
young heart that broke beneath it so many years ago.” 

* . * * . + * 

It was all through those actors! If they had not come to Wenvoe it would not have 
happened! What brought them to our out-of-the-way little Welsh town I cannot 
imagine, but there they were ; and all the town —that is, all the young folks—were mad 
to go to see them act. They were, with one exception, only third or fourth rate per- 
formers, I dare say, but that did not matter. Their audience was not likely to be very 
critical ; for the majority had probably never seen or read a play, and did not know what 
good acting was. However, whether good, bad, or indifferent, the arrival of this little 
troupe of actors and actresses occasioned a good deal of talk, and not a little excitement, 
in Wenvoe, and although I was only a child of six at the time, I can remember the 
circumstance very well, the-more so that I was sent to bed in disgrace for tormenting my 
mother to take me to “ the play,” though what sort of a thing a play was I had not the 
slightest idea! Of course there was no theatre at Wenvoe, and our present fine ‘lown- 
hall had not been so much as thought of in those days, and the few entertainments that 
occasionally took place were always held in a long room attached to the Half Moon Hotel. 
It was not a good substitute for a theatre, but it was a case of Hobson’s choice, and here 
accordingly the theatrical performances were announced to take place, //amlet being the 
play selected for the first night. 

1 doubt whether an opportunity of the kind had ever before been presented to the 
inhabitants of Wenvoe, and they were not slow to avail themselves of it. Long before 
the curtain rose every place was taken, and many persons who could not obtain seats were 
glad to be allowed to stand at the far end of the room, 

My mother was present. She went with a party of friends whom she afterwards 
brought home with her to supper. Among them was a pretty girl of two-and-twenty, 
named Patty Warren. At supper the conversation was all of the play, and everyone had 
something to say about the actors and actresses, and all the ladies concurred in admiring 
Mr. Devereux, who had played Hamlet, and carried off the honours of the evening. One 
of the gentlemen present had accidentally made the young actor’s acquaintance that 
afternoon, and all he had to say about him was eagerly listened to. Even Patty, who had 
been very silent hitherto, leaned forward, and asked a question or two. 

“ You ladies seem to find Mr. Devereux very interesting,” said Lewis Morgan laughing. 
“T wish I had talked to him longer that I might have had more to tell you.” 

“ A man who plays a character like Hamlet well can hardly fail to be interesting,” 
returned Patty quietly. 

“H’m. If Devereux had been old and ugly perhaps you would not have thought so, 
Patty,” and the young lady blushed, for the actor was tall and handsome, and not more 
than six-and-twenty. ; 

Patty Warren was the only child of a Dissenting minister who lived at Garth, a village 
five miles from Wenvoe. Mrs. Warren, a refined thoughtful woman, fond of reading, 
and possessed of a small fortune of two thousand pounds, died when her little girl was 
four years old, and Patty had been brought up at Wenvoe by her maternal grandmother, 
Mrs. Roberts. As long as his daughter was a child, Mr. Warren was very well contented 
to allow her to remain with her grandmother ; but when she was between seventeen and 
eighteen, he suddenly awoke to the fact that she had become a young woman, and insisted 
that she should come home and keep house for him. Patty went reluctantly. She was 
much attached to her grandmother, and liked Wenvoe, where she knew almost everyone ; 
and on the other hand she hated Garth, which was only a small dull village, and, it must 
be confessed, did not care much for her father. 

Mr. Warren was a cold, silent, unobservant man; he had never sought to win his 
daughter's confidence, nor troubled himself to learn the nature of her tastes and inclina- 
tions. Still he loved her in his own way; and as long as she attended to his domestic 
comforts, went regularly to chapel, and indulged in no frivolities of dress or demeanour, 
he did not hamper her with vexatious restrictions, nor interfere with her few pleasures ; 
above all, he allowed her to go every three months to spend a week or ten days with 
Mrs, Roberts, 
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Patty was now staying at Wenvoe on one of these periodical visits. Lewis Morgan 
and his sister Annie were old friends of hers, ‘They had been-schoolfellows and play 
mates in their childhood, and it was at their invitation, and in their company, that she 
went to the play. The next day as Lewis was walking through the town with his sister 
and Patty, he was accosted by Will Devereux, who, after a few words, polftely requested 
an introduction to the ladies. Lewis complied, and a night or two afterwards took the 
two girls a second time to the play. It was again //amlet, which, so the playbills ran, 
was repeated “by request.” Devereux saw them enter the room, and coming hastily 
forward, insisted upon placing them in some of the best seats in front of the stage. 

“ But we did not pay for these,” objected Patty, timidly. 

“T will make that right,” he answered with a smile. ‘You honour us by coming,” 
with a bow and a look that made her heart flutter. 

Patty enjoyed the performance on this occasion even more than on the first night. 
Her interest in the play was heightened by her slight acquaintance with the principal 
actor. Devereux often glanced at the pretty fair-haired girl in the second row, and her 
air of rapt attention stimulated his efforts. At first he played to her and to her only ; 
but by-and-bye the earnest gaze of those beautiful eyes fixed a spark of genius in his soul. 
He forgot her, himself, every one ; he was only Hi: umlet, and he played as he had never 
played before. His fellow actors felt the influence of his unusual e ion and answered 
to the call. The passion he felt took his audience captive. In breathless silence they 
listened to every word, and noted every gesture ; in all that crowded room no person 
stirred. When the curtain fell there was a pause ; they breathed again, then broke - 
a storm of vehement applause that did not subside until the hero of the evening had 
bowed his acknowledgments more than once. 

When all was over, and many of the people had already departed, Lewis and his 
companions rose to go. 

“ We have had a treat to-night,” said he. ‘ What say you, Patty ?” 

But Patty did not answer. ‘The spell was on her yet, and she moved like one in a dream 
as she followed her friends from the room, As she was passing through the doorway she 
turned and looked back. Devereux had stepped out upon the stage and was looking after 
her. Their eyes met, his still shining with excitement. He waved his hand with some- 
thing of a princely air, and she answered by a bow. She felt as though he were really 
Hamlet, and she Ophelia. He had dismissed her. She was going away from bim, not 
to the nunnery, where he had bidden her go, but out into the dull, cold, prosaic world, 
where she would never see him again. She shivered as she went forth into the soft dark 
ness of the summer night. 

In the narrow street groups of people were talking eagerly of the wonderful acting, but 
she who had inspired it passed silently and unheeded by. She could not talk of it ; it was 
not acting to her, but a vivid reality that had a curious, bewildering effect upon her. Some 
subtle change had taken place ; she would never be the same again. 

The next day the actors departed, and Patty returned to Garth and resumed her domestic 
duties. 

When she told her father that she had been to the play he was much displeased. 

“T am surprised and grieved that you should desire to witness anything of the kind, 
and astonished that your grandmother allowed you to go,” he said severely. 

“Grandmother does not think acting wicked,” returned Patty; “and, besides, you 
never told me that I must not go to the play, father.” 

“That is true,” admitted the minister, after a pause. “I did not think that the tempta- 
tion would ever arise. But for the future,” he added sternly, “I forbid you to go. 
will forgive you this time on condition that you never go again. You must promise.” 

Patty assented. It was not probable that she would have the opportunity of seeing 
another play ; and, after all, it was not so much acting in general as one actor in parti- 
cular that she cared for. 

After this little incident the quiet life of father and daughter went on as before. No 
change was visible on the surface, and Mr. Warren never looked beneath. 

Patty's principal recreation was riding. She had a rough little Welsh pony which she 
had bought herself with a few pounds carefully saved from the small allowance her father 
gave her for dress and pocket-money. Mr. Warren had given her a saddle and bridle, 
and Mrs. Roberts presented her with a handsome dark green riding-habit. Equipped in 
this, and mounted on Daisy, it had been her delight to scour the country for miles round. 
She liked to visit her friends and acquaintances at lonely farms and neighbouring villages 
She had a smile and a pleasant word for almost everyone she met, and there was not a 
wayside cottage in the parish whose inmates were not pleased to see the minister's pretty 
daughter come riding by. 

This summer she was more in the saddle than ever, but she seldom rode to see her 
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friends ; she chose unfrequented bridle paths that led away over the lonely hills. There, 
where no human eye could see her; she would let the reins fall on Daisy’s neck and aban- 
don herself to reverie. Her thoughts were of Devereux, of the prince, the hero whom 
she would never see again. In her own mind Hamlet and the young actor were identical. 
It was only by an effort that she could dissever the one from the other. 

She endowed the latter with the fine qualities of the former and many others to boot. 
He was, in her estimation, as far superior to her other masculine acquaintances as any 
ancient hero was to the men he governed. 

Often when she reached some elevated spot Patty would check her pony and sit motion- 
less looking with wistful eyes at the fair scene before her. Scattered hamlets and yellow- 
ing corn in the valley below; Wenvoe in the distance with its outlying works and clouds 
of smoke telling of minerals, wealth, and industry, and round about the purple hills 
shutting the picture in. At other times she would permit Daisy to graze for a while on 
the sweet mountain grass, while she read from a book which she carried in her pocket. 
It was a torn and mutilated little volume containing J/amlet and King Lear. It had been 
her mother’s and she had found it recently, when clearing out an old press, and had 
eagerly taken possession of it. She dared not read it at home, however, lest her father 
should see and take it from her; so she carried it out and read it in her favourite haunts— 
on the bare hillside, in shady lanes, and lonely nooks by the riverside. There, under 
the sunny sky, or amid leafy hedgerows, to the song of birds, or the cool ripple of 
running water, she studied the tragic stories, dreaming between whiles of her dark-eyed 
prince, and indulging in sweet, melancholy musings unnoticed and unchecked. 

Thus the summer passed away ; and one morning in September Patty said— 

“It is three months since 1 was at Wenvoe, father. When may I go to visit my 
grandmother ¢” 

Mr. Warren considered for a moment. “ You may go to-morrow, if you like ; but you 
must come home at the end of a week.” 

“ Very well,” returned the girl, obediently. 

The following morning therefore Patty mounted Daisy and started for Wenvoe, having 
already despatched such luggage as she required by the village carrier. During her stay 
in the town her pony would be lodged in Mrs. Roberts’s stables, and when her visit termi- 
nated she would ride home again. 

As she approached the town her attention was arrested by a huge poster on a blank 
wall, “Two nights only! Mr. Devereux ; the Great Tragedian!” She stopped to read 
it, and while she was doing so a tall young man came striding along on the other side of 
the road. He stopped short on seeing her, hesitated a moment, and then crossed quickly 
over. 

“ Miss Warren,” said he, lifting his hat ; and Patty turning her head looked into a 
handsome, well remembered face. 

“Oh!” she gasped, and all the colour forsook her cheeks. 

“T have startled you You are ill!” cried the young man anxiously. 

“Oh no,” she answered recovering herself. “It was only—I thought I should never 
see you again |” 

The instant the words had left her lips she thought of all they implied, and the blood 
rushed back into her face in a crimson tide. In the shock of surprise she had betrayed 
herself ! 

But the ingenuous avowal was music in Will Devereux’s ears. 

“Then you have thought of me sometimes!” he questioned eagerly. “J have not 
ceased to think of you since that memorable evening. It was 1 who persuaded our 
manager to stay here for a day or two on our way back to London. I felt I must see 
you again. You will come to night! 1 will send you tickets.” 

But Patty shook her head. “I cannot ; my father objects. I have promised not to 
go again.” 

Devereux looked disappointed. “I am very sorry, Then, when and where shall I 
see you f” 

“I don’t know,” in a low tone. “Oh, I must not stay here ! 
the pony moved forward at a foot pace. 

But Devereux walked beside her, “I canot leave our meeting to chance,” he urged. 
“My time now is so short, and I have so much to say to you. Could you—will you— 
meet me somewhere ft” 

“ Meet you !” echoed the girl, with a swift, frightened look into his face. “ Meet you 
clandestinely, Mr. Devereux ?” 

“Do not be angry,” pleaded the young man, humbly. “I know how much I am 
asking, and I would not ask it if there were any other way. But is there! Would 
your friends—if I knew them—be likely to promote your acquaintance with a travelling 
actor of whom they know nothing ?” 


Go on, Daisy,” and 
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Patty shook her head in silence. Even her indulgent grandmother would not do 
that ! 

“Then my fate is solely in your hands. It is for you to decide whether, having so 
fortunately met, we are now to part for ever! What my feelings are I cannot explain 
to you here. Will you give me no chance of doing so ; no opportunity of proving my 
sincerity = 

He urged her sorely as they went along. His voice was low and tender, his manner 
anxious and deferential. That he was in earnest she could not doubt. The poor girl 
Was ore atly avitated. She bowed her head ; her face was pale , and the hands that held 
the reins were trembling. It was all so terribly sudden. The prince who had waved 
her a lordly adieu was at her side confessing that he had not ceased to think of her since 
that memorable night ; the man she had been dreaming of for the last three months was 
humbly asking a favour at her hands, Could she deny it? Could she bear to bid him 
leave her with no prospect of future meeting ! She had had lovers before now, but her 
pulse had never quickened for them—her heart had never throbbed as it was throbbing 
now ! 

While Devereux was still pl adiny Daisy stoppe d of her own accord at the gat« leading 
to Mrs. Roberts's house. 

“Oh, please leave me !” cried Patty, in alarm. “This is where I am going. My 
grandmother lives here.” 

“ Only say that you will meet me, and I will go this moment.” 

The girl hesitated, “ What am | to do?” she said, in a troubled tone. 

“ Grant my request,” he entreated, passionately, clasping her trembling fingers. 

At the touch of his hand, and the imploring glance of his dark eyes, Patty's power of 
resistance failed her. 

“There is a lane at the back of the house,” she faltered. “The garden opens into 
it. 1 may perhaps be there to-morrow morning early.” 

It was midnight, and the little town lay sleeping under a starlit sky. In Mrs. 
Roberts's kitchen the fire—according to an old-fashioned custom—had been damped down 
for the night, and its dull, red glow dimly illumed the apartment, and was retiected by 
the dark, polished oak dresser opposite, with its gleaming pewter plates and tankards, 
its spotless crockery and burnished bars. Overhead was a rack well furnished with fine 
flitches of bacon, and beside the hearthstone an old arm-chair with a cushion covered in 
blue cotton, 

By-and-bye the profound stillness of night was broken by a slight sound, the stairs 
creaked, and a moment later Patty, dressed in hat and habit, entered the kitchen. She 
closed, but did not fasten, the door, and coming softly forward across the sanded floor, 
laid whip and gloves on the table, and crouched down before the fire. She was shivering 
with cold and excitement, and the warmth was grateful. With careful hand she raised 
the poker and lightly moved the fire. A cheerful blaze burst forth and revealed her face, 
which was pale and tear-stained. Presently she rose and stole away to the back door, 
noiselessly unfastened bolts and bars, and left it ajar, and then as noiselessly returned and 
seated herself in the arm-chair. She was waiting—waiting for her lover. A week had 
passed, and every day she and Will Devereux had met. And this was the end of it. 
She was going to elope with him that night. 

Devereux had quitted Wenvoe a day or two previous with the rest of the company, but 
had secretly returned, and to-night he was to come on horseback to fetch her. Daisy was 
ready saddled in the stable, and their plan was to ride to a town some ten or twelve miles 
distant to catch the night mail-coach to London as it passed through. Arrived in London, 
Patty was to reside with friends of her lover's until their marriage could take place at 
the earliest possible moment. It was not without a sharp struggle that the girl had con- 
sented to an elopement. It had cost her many bitter tears to deceive and forsake her 
kind old grandmother, and had been a hard trial to refrain from expressing in word or 
deed the remorseful tenderness she felt. To wish her good night just as usual when she 
might never see her again had grieved her more than all! But though she loved her 
grandmother, and Wenvoe, and the friends and associations of her childhood, she loved 
the young actor more. 

Though the growth of her affection for him had been rapid, it was both genuine and 
intense. He had come suddenly into her narrow, commonplace world, like the fairy 
prince of old. He appealed not only to the emotional, but also to the intellectual side of 
her nature, which had hitherto been neglected and repressed. With him she breathed a 
fuller life, free from the cramping, blinding influences of petty sectarian prejudice. He 
had become all in all to her, and she was going to trust her future in his hands, because 
without him it would not be worth living. 
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How long the time seemed to Patty as she sat in the old arm-chair, anxiously listening 
for her lover's footsteps ; only the occasional dropping of a cinder from the fire, and the 
ticking of the old clock in a dim corner of the room to break the stillness. 

Sudde nly she rose to her feet. Devereux had come! She heard him at the outer door, 
—and now he was crossing the threshold. She took one step forward and stood still, and 
the bright firelight fell full upon her graceful figure and eager, « xpectant face. Something 
kept her from going farther ; in an instant he would be at her side. 

And her father entered ! 

She did not move nor utter a sound, but stood as if stiffened into stone. 

Whatever anger Mr. Warren may have felt vanished at the sight of his daughter's 
blanched cheeks, and wide opened, starth dl, and ck spairing eyes, 

“Come home, Patty.” 

“ Yes, father.” 

* * * > *. . 

From that day Patty was an altered girl. Circumstances brought her into contact with 
my mother, and to her she one day poured out her grief. 

“ When I saw my father come into the kitchen that night, I knew it was all over and 
I should never see my love again, and my heart broke. I don’t care now what becomes 
of me. I will accept the first man who asks me.” 

The “ first man” proved to be a young doctor ; and Patty kept her word. 

“ | suppose you know that I should have run away with Mr. Devereux if I had not 
been prevented !” she said indifferently. 

“ Yes,” the young man admitted he had heard as much. 

“T loved him as I shall never love any other man,” she returned gravely. “ But if 
you like to marry me you may.” Her suitor was somewhat startled by this plain speak- 
ing, but he did not believe her assertion. The girl was young and romantic, and had 
been bewitched by that “ play-acting fellow.” She would forget all that nonsense when 
she was married, 

But the marriage was not a happy one. Patty fell into a state of listless indifference, 
from which nothing could rouse her. She did not care for her husband, and took no 
interest in her house. The only active feeling she displayed was resentment against the 
man who had betrayed her to her father ; and some time elapsed before she discovered 
that it was to Lewis Morgan’s father that she and Devereux owed the frustration of their 
plans. Mr. Morgan had accidentally seen them walking together ; his suspicions were 
aroused, and he watched them. He was uneasy, for he felt that a measure of responsi- 
bility rested upon him, for it was with his son and daughters that Patty had gone to the 
play, and through them that she first became acquainted with the actor. When Devereux 
left the town he was relieved ;. but hearing of his secret return, he instantly divined their 
intention and hastened to inform Mr. Warren. 

“Oh, Mr. Morgan, how could you do it !” cried Patty, the first time she met him after 
she had learned the truth. “How could you turn spy and informer? What harm had 
we done you that you could not leave us alone?” she continued with some bitterness. “ It 
was not your business to interfere. By your officious meddling you have ruined my life, 
and I will never forgive you or speak to you again.” 

When Patty had been married about a year her father died, and she inherited her 
mother’s little fortune, which her husband soon squandered. Patty never reproached 
him, and as long as it lasted he was free to spend it as recklessly as he pleased. 

“Tam not a good wife to poor Charjes,” she said, when my mother remonstrated with 
her on her indifference. “1 feel no interest in anything, and that vexes him and makes 
him cross ; and so, if it is any compensation to let him spend the money as he likes, he is 
quite welcome to do so. Money is nothing to me ; I am dying.” 

And so she was. She had no particular complaint, but she slowly faded away, and 
within three years of her marriage she died. 

“Ah, poor Patty!” exclaimed Will Devereux, when some time after he heard 
of her death. “If they had let her marry me she would have been living now.” 

* * * * * 

Ihave often heard the story of Patty Warren’s spoilt life, and I tell it now for 

Patty’s sake. M. CU, HAuirax, 


SrepHEen Storace had a remarkably good head for figures. When a boy his passion for 
calculation was incredible. Michael Kelly said of him that he had been known to multi- 
ply four figures by four figures, mentally, in three minutes. When young Storace (teste 
the same Mike Kelly), being amazed that fifty guineas should be paid for a song, counted 
the notes and instantly pronounced the calculation of the amount to be four shillings 
and tenpence a note | 
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Powderbam Pomeroy. 


He was the leading man ; but he had a large red nose, and I mistook him for the low 
comedian. Moreover, he was the stage-manager, and, being anxious to conciliate so im- 
portant a functionary, I stood in the O.P. corner and roared at some of his finest pathetic 
touches. It was pardonable, for it was my first engagement ; indeed, my first appear- 
ance behind the scenes of a theatre, and I was entirely unacquainted with the play. 
Besides, he was a little man with long black hair, and a face capable of about the same 
amount of expression as that of a penny wooden doll; and, save sundry hideous distor- 
tions of his oaken countenance and the noise he made (both of which I took to be the 
result of an overflow of humour), I really saw nothing to indicate the acute mental 
anguish that I afterwards discovered he imagined himself to be undergoing. How was 
1 to know what his sufferings were? He glared at the O.P. corner and gesticulated 
violently. I misunderstood him. I thought he was gratified at my appreciation of his 
efforts, and was increasing his exertions to amuse me as a delicate acknowledgment 
thereof—so I roared louder than ever. He glared and gesticulated again ; but the more 
he did ‘so, the greater became my merriment. _I felt satistied with myself, for I had 
heard that actors were not altogether proof against flattery ; and here, at one stroke, I 
had secured the favour of my stage-manager. The reflection was gratifying, but the 
gratification was destined te be short-lived, and tke pleasant illusion to be quickly dis- 
pelled. In taking a heartrending farewell of the home of his childhood and the church- 
yard, beneath which reposed the bones of his sainted mother, he became simply irre- 
sistible, and I abandoned myself to mirth. I was in the midst of an uncontrollable fit of 
laughter, when he made his exit O.P., and I found myself on my back. For the 
moment I was thunderstruck ; but in an instant grasped the situation. Carried away by 
his artistic impulses, and in his desire to “ go off” with due effect, he had forgotten my 
presence in the O.P. corner. Of course, that was it! But it wasn't. I was in the act 
of picking myself up, when I became conscious of the form of Powderham standing over 
me, whilst a voice, which seemed to proceed from the vicinity of his iron-holder pads, 
thundered in my ear, “ you, Sir, what the —— are you laughing at!” There was 
ingratitude! What was I laughing at? I told him, and what was his reply? “ By 
Jove, Sir, I am the leading man of this theatre, not a buffoon.” I had my own opinion 
on the subject, but refrained from expressing it. I had made a mistake, and it was 
clearly my duty to apologize. I would doso. “My dear Sir,” said I, “I beg your 
pardon, but really, you were so funny.” This, though meant pacifically, was not received 
in the same spirit—a fact of which I became aware by his straightway proceeding to 
kick me. It was too much, and I instantly seized the first thing I could lay hold of— 
which happened to be his nose, I grasped that feature tirmly between my forefinger and 
thumb, giving to my wrist the action usually employed by a carpenter in the process of 
screw-driving, and causing him to swallow the heavy hirsute appendage which adorned 
his upper lip. _ Finally, by a well-delivered blow on his rubicund excrescence, I sent its 
owner sprawling in the middle of the stage. The curtain had fortunately fallen with his 
exit on the first act, so the public were in | appy ignorance of this unrehearsed effect. A 
rush of carpenters and scene-shifters prevented any further breach of the peace. I was 
hustled away, but not before he rose, and, with a tragic dignity which left little excuse 
for my error of judgment, expressed his opinion that “boys who could not distinguish 
leading men from low comedians, had no business in the profession.” In the retirement 
of the dressing-room—or rather, the cellar, which did duty for that apartment (the dress- 
ing accommodation of theatres were as bad then as now), the manager visited me. Of the 
subsequent proceedings J know nothing, beyond the fact that I got my notice on the 
spot, and the populace of Coventry, for which I was cast, was dispensed with ; the public 
being thereby defrauded of probably the most unanimous crowd ever seen on the stage of 
a theatre. 

This was my first and last attempt to become an actor. I have met Powderham once 
since. Happening to be accidentally benighted in a small country town in Gloucester- 
shire, I consultéd the waiter at the hotel where I put up as to the best way of 
passing the evening, and was informed by him that there was a travelling “show” then 
in the place. ‘Towards it I accordingly made my way ; and, having paid a shilling for a 
reserved seat, prepared for a hearty laugh. The play was Hamlet, and Powderham 
Pomeroy was the Polonius. There was no mistaking him ; the same expressionless 
wooden countenance, only thinner and more careworn ; the same red nose, but perhaps a 
trifle redder. Poor fellow, he recognised me ; ard I could tell the feeling of humiliation 
that was passing within him. I would have spared him the pain if I could ; but it was a 
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mutual recognition, and we both knew it. After deliberating for some time as to what 
course I should pursue, I decided to waylay him outside. We met, shook hands cordially, 
and I believe he was glad to see me. That night we supped together at the hotel ; and, 
over half-a-dozen glasses of grog, he told me of the many hardships he had undergone 
since we met ; of the precarious character of his salary in his present engagement ; and 
of the many personal inconveniences indigenous to an unsuccessful professional career. 
We sat talking, far into the morning ; and eventually touched upon the incident which 
forms the subject of this little story. The tears started in the poor fellow’s eyes ; but 
we shook hands again, and I knew that he had forgiven it. We parted soon after, and 
I have never seen or heard of him since. JOUN BANNIGTER, 


it 
Dora: vn Aittle Act of Diplomacy. 





My Dora is fair to look upon : she has not the crushing style of beauty suitable to, say, a 
Queen of Sheba, for she is petite and her features are far from classical, but I would no 
more change her indescribable shaped baby mouth into a Cupid’s bow, or her tip-tilted 
nose toa pure Roman, than I would change her white muslin dress to the gold tissue 
robe, or the Millefleurs scent on-her handkerchief to the myrrh, aloes, and cassia which 
we associate with the memory of that gorgeous Eastern dame. Nature has been very 
kind to Dora, also, in the designing of her lithe little form and the poising of her grace- 
fully shaped head, and, moreover, has painted in her colours with an artistic hand—hair 
golden as a ripe cornfield, eyes as blue and lips as red as the cornflowers and the poppies 
that grow in it, and a complexion like the tint of a creamy-pink hyacinth. And what 
am I, that I should aspire to such a charming piece of Nature’s handiwork as this ? About 
as uninteresting a specimen of humanity as you could well meet with. Twenty-four years 
of age, standing six feet in my stockings, big limbs, and a corresponding appetite, curly 
hair, with such a tendency to what is vulgarly called carrots, that an ill-natured friend 
of Dora’s suggested my being soaked in vinegar, in order to reduce its superfluous 
rubicundity. “In which case I have only to hand him over to you, ma chire,” retorted 
the little woman. The day she and I met had been a day of Doras. Early on that 
April morning J had read ‘Tennyson’s poem with an advanced Parisian pupil ; at mid-day 
an English friend, whom I had met on the Boulevards, and myself had discussed, con- 
temporaneously with two “ demie-pintes ” of pale ale, at the Café Americain, the delicious 
Dora with which he told me Kate Terry presented the English public, he was afraid to 
think how many years ago, his reminiscences being turned thereunto by the playbills 
outside the adjoining Vaudeville Theatre, announcing the nightly performance of M. 
Sardou’s Dora, also a very charming personage, with which London as well as Paris has 
since become intimately acquainted. 

“ How should you like to marry an actress?” was the question my companion asked 
me, led up to by what circumstance I now forget. 

“Tt has always been my ambition, nor shall I ever marry any other woman than one,” 
was my unhesitating and unexpected reply. 

He shrugged his shoulders, almost as significantly as a Frenchman could have done, 
evidently considering | was taking a life-vow of celibacy. He knew my purse had as 
little recommendation as my person to further such ambitious views. I had spoken quite 
in accordance with my intentions, for the stage had thrown its glamour over me, and 
feeling that I had no chance of shining on the boards myself, I resolved that my wife, if 
I ever possessed such a luxury, should do so. 

On that evening I met another Dora—my Dora. She is in a handsomely furnished 
drawing-room, whose open French windows, draped with sheeny satin, give on toa garden 
planted with palms, cacti, tree ferns, and other tropical plants. Flowers are on the 
tables, on the walls, on the floor, in etagtres, in vases, in pots, in the hands and hair of the 
ladies and in the coats of the men, making the apartment a veritable modern temple of 
Flora. 

Dora is in Nice and I am in Paris ; with her it is morning, with me it is evening ; yet 
am I not beholding her in a dream, in imagination, or in a picture, but in the flesh, her 
own pinky-white satiny flesh. Yet though she is real, not so are her surroundings. The 
room looks as if it formed part of a house built upon a rock ; half-an-hour hence it will 
be swept away by a human wave as completely as though it stood upon sands. The 
delicate satin curtains which adorn it are cotton-backed, the flowers in the etagtres are 
unodoriferous as the “ flowers of fancy,” and though wonderfully made are of calico ; the 
ferns and palms in the garden are of cardboard, and the warm air is not the warmth of 
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the fructifying sun but the dry heat of the deleterious gas. Dora and I are within a 
few feet of each other, she on the stage and I in the stalls of the Vaudeville Theatre, 
Paris. Ah ! you see it all now ; my Dorais also the Dora of Victorien Sardou. You are 
mistaken ; his is a handsome woman in a gold embroidered robe of white Cashemire, 
whose appearance on the stage is the signal for a burst of applause, whose every word, 
whose every movement is followed by an appre ciative audience. Not a hand greeted my 
Dora's entry, no one heeds what she says or does, beyond passing a remark, may be, on her 
pretty face, Victorien Sardon’s Dora is the heroine of the piece ; my Dora is only a 
walking lady, who plays the part of a guest ; she has but a few commonplace sentences to 
say, and says them in a commonplace manner, yet somehow they seem to have been 
written expressly for her, for they are as real and unartificial as she herself is. My Dora 
wears her own hair, not a flower, not a single ribbon adorning it ; her dress is a well-made 
ordinary walking one in which any lady might pay a morning visit, and in her hand she 
carries, not a symmetrically arranged bouquet of wire-twisted flowers, but two or three 
sprays Which look as if she had just plucked them from their parent stems, a sprig of 
garden laburnum, a pale-blue hyacinth, and a tulip of deep crimson, forming such a 
glorious trinity of colour as would drive to despair the most accomplished fleuriste to 
excel. The scent of the hyacinth has ever since recalled to me that evening, when the 
perfume of the flowers she held was wafted to me across the footlights, seeming to bear 
the intoxication of love on its invisible wings. Had I not subsequently seen the play of 
Dora, 1 doubt if I should have known much about its story. 

When my Dora was on the boards I had no eyes, no ears but for her ; when she was 
absent my eyes were busily engaged in reproducing her image, and my thoughts in 
wondering whether and when she would return, It struck me as supremely absurd, that 
a manager should be so blind to his own interests as not to keep her grace and beauty 
always before the audience. 

And now the play is over, smiles have passed of their own accord, and tears have been 
surreptitiously wiped away. I swarm out with the rest of the audience on to the 
Boulevards, but instead of allowing myself to be swept along with it, wend my way round 
to the stage-door. Call out no fire-hose, oh Misses Willes and Rose! I only intend to 
catch one more glimpse of the young girl who has so unconsciously, but so thoroughly, 
enthralled me, and you shal) see that if kind fate permits of my making her a proposal it 
shall be of the most honourable nature, 

I tind the artistes already following the example of the audience and leaving the 
theatre, some in broughams, some in cabs, some in open carriages, and some on that 
very old and never failing biped “ shanks’s pony.” At last she comes ; there is no mis 
taking her, although she is cloaked and bonneted ; I could swear to that lithe figure and 
shell-shaped ear anywhere. Oh! what a feeling of relief—she is alone! She hails the 
first vehicle that passed, as shabby and frowsy a conveyance drawn by as broken-down a 
horse as ever disgraced the streets of Paris, which is saying a very great deal, and is about 
to get into it when a dog which she carried, smitten apparently with my complaint, of love 
at first sight, leaps out of her arms and trots off in pursuit of another dog. Either from 
dislike or coquetry the pursued changes her trot to a run, then her run to a pelt, and soon 
the two dogs, in spite of Dora’s calling, and whistlings on my part that would not have 
disgraced the late Herr Von Joel, are lost to view. The lady is in despair, and here comes 
on my little act of diplomacy. Blushing to the roots of my hair, until they and my fore 
head are of one hue, I offer my services to go in search of the truant. Without em- 
barrassment, she cordially accepts them, and taking out a commonplace-looking card 
from her pocket, writes down with the fag-end of a common pencil the address where the 
dog is to be taken, should I be lucky enough to find him. 

“ He is only a gutter dog (chien de gouttitre),” she said, “ but I value him as the gift 
of a dear friend.” Of some admirer, no doubt. My blood boils with jealousy. “ The lady 
who gave him to me is now dead,” she adds, luckily for the dog, whose fate had otherwise 
been sealed. She waves her hand to me as the cab drives off, and by the light of the 
stage-door lamp I read on the card— 

DORA SCHMIDT, 
No. 31, bis Rue des Martyrs, 
Faubourg Montmartre, 
(Au cinguitme) sonnez deux fois, s.v.p. 


Was there to be nothing romantic about this woman with whom I had so romantically 
fallen in love? The few words of dialogue she had spoken on the stage, the waterproof 
with which she was enwrapped when she left the theatre, the mongrel dog which she 
owned, the cheap pasteboard she had given me, the surname which was engray en upon 
it, the coarse pencil with which she had written down her unfashionable address, the 
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matter-of-fact request, “ Please ring twice,” the frowsy conveyance in which she had 
departed, were all commonplace, felling me that my divinity was a goddess of my own 
imagining, and no “ Heaven-born maid.” And the Christian name, and the flowers she 
carried on the stage! Is there no romance in them? I reasoned for myself as against 
myself, 

With the word Dora half spoken on my lips as though I were loth to part with it, I 
set off in search of the truant animal, and by dint of many inquiries and the disbursement 
of a few sous, I eventually discovered the delinquent crouched in a doorway, looking 
heartily ashamed of himself. It was too late to take him home, so I made him as com- 
fortable as I could in my own apartments, but either a reproving conscience or the strange- 
ness of his abode banished sleep, and he passed the night in giving vent to the most 
dismal howlings, producing indignant stampings overhead, passionate poker knockings 
beneath, and demonstrative tappings on the walls to right and left of me from my 
infuriated neighbours, who naturally objected to my introducing into our hitherto quiet 
house a guest whose noise rendered night hideous, and I had to repeat to myself again 
and again that it was Dora’s dog, to prevent my giving him, through the medium of the 
fourth floor window, that liberty he so persistently demanded. My forbearance was, 
however, rewarded the next day by the welcome I received on returning the yelping 
brute to his mistress. Nor did the acquaintanceship of Dora and myself end here. Almost 
every day I took advantage of the request written on her card, and rang twice at the fifth 
floor of No. 31, bis Rue des Martyrs ; almost every evening the price of a stall transferred 
itself from my pockets to those of the management of the Vaudeville Theatre. 

The more [ saw of the little woman the more I got to admire her, although she was 
practical to the tips of her finger nails, and without an atom of romance in her composition. 
Within a month of our meeting we were engaged. 

One evening when I was seeing her home from the theatre, I could not resist telling 
her how surprised I had been at finding all about her so commonplace, and unlike what 
I had pictured the surroundings of an actress to be, adding that but for her pretty face 
and name and the flowers which she carried, I doubted if I ever should have had the 
flame of love, which now burnt so brightly, kindled in my breast. 

“For none of which attractions am I to be personally credited,” she replied ; “ even the 
flowers were brought for the sick sister of a fellow-actress, and taken on the stage because 
I had not time to put them into water before I was called. I am so glad I did have them 
though, since they gained me your affection,” she added. 

“ But how is it, my dear, that I gained your love?” I asked, “Certainly my face was 
not my fortune.” 

‘* Because,” replied she, “‘ I found in you those useful and enduring qualities that suit 
my nature so well, and because—” 

“ Because what, dear ¢” I said, as she hesitated to finish her sentence. 

“ Because I felt sure that you would wish me to leave a profession for which I have 
no talent, and only entered in order to keep grim want from my door.” 

“Leave the stage!” I exclaimed in amazement, all my hopes of histrionic greatness 
shattered at a blow. 

“Yes, dear,” she replied. “ I hope my proposal pleases you.” 

I assented by a nod of the head, my heart was too full for words, but I loved my Dora 
too well to let her see my great disappointment. I fulfilled my vow and married an 
actress, but since the day when she became,mine, the roles of fond wife and devoted 
mother are the only ones that have been played by “ Dora, my Dora.” 

Lewis C.iirron. 


Composers are frequently taxed with utterly disregarding the sense of the words which 
they set to music, and of attaching importance only to the tunefulness of their meiodies. 
The following answer, given by Gluck, to an amateur, may serve somewhat to refute the 
generality of this allegation. ‘Allow me, Chevalier,” said the dilettante, “to point out 
to you an oversight in your score of Iphigenia in Tauris, While Orestes, after having 
been released from the persecution of the Furies, exclaims, ‘Peace returns to my mind,’ 
you allow the canatiean accompaniments still to continue noisy and agitated.” “Do you 
not perceive, Sir,” replied the Viennese maéstro, “that Orestes is only trying to cheat 
himself into a false belief? There can be no peace for him. He has slain his mother.” 


On the occasion of the first night of Tannhiiuser at the Grand Opera, where it met with 
avery stormy reception, the courtly Director of the Conservatoire, after listening to the 
violent judgment passed on Wagner’s music, by some of the younger French musical 
generation, said :—‘ Gentlemen, this is a work which requires a second hearing to enable 
one to judge it.” Then after a short pause, and with his peculiar humorous dryness, 
M. Auber, turning up the collar of his overcoat, to make his exit, added: “Iam afraid 
I shall not be able to judge it.” 
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A Bove Duet, 


In a large manufacturing town, which need not be more particularly described for the 
purpose of this story, on a bitterly cold evening near the close of the year, a friend and I 
were walking along one of the not very fashionable streets in the East- end, when suddenly, 
on turning a corner, a blaze of light flashed upon us, dazzling us with the contrast to the 
dismal street we had just left. The lights served to illuminate the entrance to the Atlas 
Theatre, a temple of the drama of whose existence we were till then ignorant. 

My companion, an enthusiastic patron of the drama in all shapes, proposed that we 
should enter ; and having paid our money, ‘‘ Two shillings, sir, for the best seat in the 
house,” we took our places in the stalls. By the bills outside we noticed that, following 
the usual practice of other theatres, a grand pantomime was being performed, on the classic 
subject of ‘* Little Jack Horner.” We did not expect much, unless perhaps a little 
amusement at the expense of the performers; but what was our surprise on entering, to 
find the stage occupied by a beautiful young girl, the impersonator of Jack, who was 
sitting on a chair—a common deal one by the way,—with an enormous pie on her knee, 
the pastry being composed of brown paper, and apparently enjoying a glorious feast 
while warbling a sweet ditty about plums, to the tune of “ Don’t make a noise ;” then 
putting in her little hand, she—or should we say he !—pulled out a plum, and then turned 
her eyes towards us. We were the sole occupants of the stalls and consequently rather 
conspicuous. We had applauded her song, and, as she turned to us, she smiled such a gay, 
bright, winning smile, sonatural, vet somodest, that we were both enchanted. Well, thepiece 
went on, and anyone who has visited a third or fourth rate provincial theatre can imagine 
what the performance was like ; but through the whole of it the representative of Little 
Jack Horner tlitted like a fairy, or rather not like the fairies of the Atlas Theatre, who 
wore robes not of the whitest, and whose faces and figures were anything but suggestive 
of Fairyland. Mary Rosslyn, for such was the name of the lady, was the life and soul 
of the whole thing. Always bright and lively, yet never fast nor vulgar, she sustained the 
interest throughout, and entered thoroughly into her part, seeming to enjoy it as much 
herself as she made the audience enjoy it. We had only intended to remain a short time, 
but so pleased were we that neither of us even thought of leaving till the blue and red 
fires were extinguished and Little Jack Horner transformed into the Harlequin, in the 
words of the unknown poet and author of the pantomime — 

* And now, Jack Horner, all thy troubles o’er, 

Appear as nimble Harlequin once more.” 

The exchange was not at all an improvement, so we immediately turned to go. My friend, 
Mr. Thomas Merry, whom I now take the opportunity of introducing to my readers, had 
scarcely spoken to me or I to him in the theatre, but when we got out I began, “ Rather 
nice girl who played Jack. Don’t you think so?” 
**Oh yes ; she looks well enough.” 
“Yes ; and danced well.” : 
“ Rather.” 
* And sang splendidly.” 
“Eh ¢” inquisitively asked Tom. 
“T mean, compared with the others.” 
“Oh, I see.” 
“ Well, candidly speaking, I thought it a remarkably clever performance, and the girl 
simply perfect,” I replied, somewhat sharply. 
** George, is it love ¢” 
“T don't care. I only say what I think, and you are too respectable; you could not 
appreciate her because of the surroundings.” 

“ But I do appreciate her, and to prove it I mean to go again to-morrow night.” 

**You do! Well, I'am surprised. Love, eh! but come, let us follow the Yankee’s 
advice and ‘smile.’” 

Strange to say, without any pre-arrangement, we had both walked round the corner and 
into a house which stood opposite the stage-door, and there called for something hot to 
refresh us, for the night was bitterly cold and snow was falling fast. Under the genial 
influence of a glowing tumbler of toddy we began to thaw considerably, and it would have 
been difficult to say which of us was more enthusiastic in admiration of Miss Rosslyn. 
We did not wait long, but muffling ourselves up to face the unpropitious elements, turned 
our steps homeward—rather a long way west. 

We went the next night, and again very soon after, along with a most intimate friend 
who laughed at our infatuation and left in the middle of the piece. It seemed to us 
that we began almost to have a personal acquaintance with the girl, although we had 
never spoken to her. We continued to enjoy the pantomime and were more delighted 
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than ever with “Jack Horner.” It was on this occasion that the awful thought first 
struck us, or rather it was suggested to us by our unemotional friend —* Perhaps she’s 
married,” and the arguments pro and con were conducted sctto voce while she was off 
the stage in an animated and thoroughly logical manner. Her appearance ! 
No, certainly that did not look married, but those actresses—well,—She wears a 
ring—not a simple golden hoop—on which finger? Third of left hand. “ Engaged,’ I 
say, “ No, impossible,” says ‘Tom. But allow me to know, and iu good earnest I ought 
to have known, for it was only about six months before that I had placed such a ring on 
such a finger, with eternal vows of constancy on both sides—vows which received their 
fulfilment three months later when the same ring was returned to me along with a bundle 
of letters and trinkets which I consigned to the fire. But Tom was not satistied with 
my interpretation of the third-finger ring, and made a mental note to look up some 
“Inquire Within,” on getting home ; nor was I myself convinced, and other reasons were 
urged in favour of believing her single. Her name was no criterion, but again there was 
no one about the theatre at all like her husband. So we gave up the conundrum, and, 
puzzled but not convinced, we determined to believe her unmarried till we had proof of 
the contrary. 

It was amusing the next time we went. We took our accustomed places just as the 
opening chorus was being sung by the four villains. The principal one, who was the 
walking gent of the company, looked at us, and his hideously made-up face and diabolic 
scowl changed into a broad grin, while he whispered between the lines to the villain 
beside him, who also looked down and grinned; and so on till they had all done the same. 
As each of the characters entered, the first glance was towards our seat ; but when the 
ballet came in and commenced first looking at themselves and then at us, it was too much. 
We were naturally bashful,—I daresay the reader has perceived that already,—and to have 
eight girls, or sixteen eyes, say rather fifteen, for one of the girls squinted so dreadfully 
that both of her eyes could not possibly fix us at once, constantly watching us, so com: 
pletely overwhelmed us that we adjourned for refreshment, taking care to return in time 
for Jack Horner’s next scene. Sometimes she would look down and sometimes smile, and 
we lived for days in the light of that smile—rather light diet you must admit. We went so 
frequently thereafter that our presence was looked upon as a usual occurrence and caused 
no remark, but we always saw fer turn to our invariable seats. Every night we went 
it was with the settled determination of doing something, no matter how desperate, to get 
an introduction or somehow to know her, but each night we returned home no further 
advanced, It would have been quite an easy matter to procure an introduction of some 
sort, but we had such respect for the girl that we would accept no means which seemed 
like intrusion, or even forcing our society on her, and no sufficiently attractive chance 
presented itself, 

One night when leaving the theatre we noticed a bill announcing that Miss Rosslyn 
was to have a benefit ; and of course that night was duly noted on our calendar, and on 
our way home we schemed how we might make it a real benefit for her, for by booking 
seats we might only be helping the management. Such a thing does happen occasionally 
as to announce a benefit for a person who derives no profit from it. A bouquet was sug- 
gested, but bouquets were unheard of in the East-end, and besides it seemed too perishing 
a tribute to her worth. At last, after much hesitation, we decided on a fan. A stupid- 
enough decision, but we purchased a most beautiful and expensive one and sent it to her 
with a card enclosed with the somewhat laconic inscription.—‘ Hoping this will be of 
some * benefit ’to you,” and a quotation from the pantomime, less classical than probable, 
“but perhaps she does not think me worth a ‘cuss.’” 

Of course we were early in our places ; but the drama was not flourishing in the Fast- 
end, and, notwithstanding the extra attractions, the attendance was rather meagre, or to 
quote the usual newspaper phrase, ‘the audience made up in enthusiasm what they lacked 
in numbers.” We were rewarded by a smile from her ; and when she came to the words 
before quoted she looked at us in a sort of inquiring way as if to ask if we had really 
sent the fan. And that was all. At the conclusion of the performance we adjourned 
as usual to talk over the night’s entertainment for a few minutes, and then were turning 
homewards when we noticed the stage-door. We could recognise, amongst those standing 
about, the musical director and sole violinist of the orchestra, who presently walked 
away with two of the ladies of the company under his protection. Queen Elizabeth was also 
there smoking aclay pipe. Her Majesty, by the way, doubled that part with the police- 
man in the harlequinade. The principal villain, a nice-looking young fellow of whom we 
were considerably jealous, talked to the harlequin, but as both were yawning more 
frequently than speaking, they soon parted on their several ways home. Scene-shifters 
passed, some of them with weary children who a short time ago had appeared as angels 
in the “ bowers of bliss.” But still as they passed there was no word of Mary Rosslyn. 
We had only a pardonable curiosity to see how she looked away from the tinsel and 
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A Zobe Duet. 





In a large manufacturing town, which need not be more particularly described for the 
purpose of this story, on a bitterly cold evening near the close of the year, a friend and I 
were walking along one of the not very fashionable streets in the East-end, when suddenly, 
on turning a corner,a blaze of light flashed upon us, dazzling us with the contrast to the 
dismal street we had just left. The lights served to illuminate the entrance to the Atlas 
Theatre, a temple of the drama of whose existence we were till then ignorant. 

My companion, an enthusiastic patron of the drama in all shapes, proposed that we 
should enter ; and having paid our money, ‘* Two shillings, six, for the best seat in the 
house,” we took our places in the stalls. By the bills outside we noticed that, following 
the usual practice of other theatres, a grand pantomime was being performed, on the classic 
subject of ‘* Little Jack Horner.” We did not expect much, unless perhaps a little 
amusement at the expense of the performers; but what was our surprise on entering, to 
find the stage occupied by a beautiful young girl, the impersonator of Jack, who was 
sitting on a chair—a common deal one by the way,—with an enormous pie on her knee, 
the pastry being composed of brown paper, and apparently enjoying a glorious feast 
while warbling a sweet ditty about plums, to the tune of “ Don’t make a noise ;” then 
putting in her little hand, she—or should we say he !—pulled out a plum, and then turned 
her eyes towards us. We were the sole occupants of the stalls and consequently rather 
conspicuous. We had applauded her song, and, as she turned to us, she smiled such a gay, 
bright, winning smile, sonatural, vet somodest, that we were both enchanted. Well, the piece 
went on, and anyone who has visited a third or fourth rate provincial theatre can imagine 
what the performance was like ; but through the whole of it the representative of Little 
Jack Horner fitted like a fairy, or rather not like the fairies of the Atlas Theatre, who 
wore robes not of the whitest, and whose faces and figures were anything but suggestive 
of Fairyland. Mary Rosslyn, for such was the name of the lady, was the life and soul 
of the whole thing. Always bright and lively, yet never fast nor vulgar, she sustained the 
interest throughout, and entered thoroughly into her part, seeming to enjoy it as much 
herself as she made the audience enjoy it. We had only intended to remain a short time, 
but so pleased were we that neither of us even thought of leaving till the blue and red 
fires were extinguished and Little Jack Horner transformed into the Harlequin, in the 
words of the unknown poet and author of the pantomime — 

“ And now, Jack Horner, all thy troubles o'er, 
Appear as nimble Harlequin once more.” 
The exchange was not at all an improvement, so we immediately turned to go. My friend, 
Mr. Thomas Merry, whom I now take the opportunity of introducing to my readers, had 
scarcely spoken to me or I to him in the theatre, but when we got out I began, “ Rather 
nice girl who played Jack. Don’t you think so?” 

**Oh yes ; she looks well enough.” 

“Yes ; and danced well.” . 

“ Rather.” 

‘And sang splendidly.” 

“Eh?” inquisitively asked Tom. 

“T mean, compared with the others,” 

“Oh, I see.” 

“ Well, candidly speaking, I thought it a remarkably clever performance, and the girl 
is simply perfect,” I replied, somewhat sharply. 

** George, is it love?” 

“TI don't care. I only say what I think, and you are too respectable; you could not 
appreciate her because of the surroundings.” 

“ But I do appreciate her, and to prove it I mean to go again to-morrow night.” 

**You do! Well, I'am surprised. Love, eh! but come, let us follow the Yankee’s 
advice and ‘smile.’” \ 

Strange to say, without any pre-arrangement, we had both walked round the corner and 
into a house which stood opposite the stage-door, and there called for something hot to 
refresh us, for the night was bitterly cold and snow was falling fast. Under the genial 
influence of a glowing tumbler of toddy we began to thaw consider ably, and it wall have 
been difficult to say which of us was more enthusiastic in admiration of Miss Rosslyn. 
We did not wait long, but muffling ourselves up to face the unpropitious elements, turned 
our steps hom« ward—rather a long way west. 

We went the next night, and again very soon after, along with a most intimate friend 
who laughed at our infatuation and left in the middle of the piece. It seemed to us 
that we began almost to have a personal acquaintance with the girl, although we had 
never spoken to her. We continued to enjoy the pantomime and were more delighted 
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than ever with “Jack Horner.” It was on this occasion that the awful thought first 
struck us, or rather it was suggested to us by our unemotional friend—“ Perhaps she’s 
married,” and the arguments pro and con were conducted sctto voce while she was off 
the stage in an animated and thoroughly logical manner. Her appearance ! 
No, certainly that did not look married, but those actresses—well,—She wears a 
ring—not a simple golden hoop—on which finger? Third of left hand. “ Engaged,’ I 
say, “ No, impossible,” says ‘Tom. But allow me to know, and in good earnest I ought 
to have known, for it was only about six months before that I had placed such a ring on 
such a finger, with eternal vows of constancy on both sides—vows which received their 
fulfilment three months later when the same ring was returned to me along with a bundle 
of letters and trinkets which I consigned to the fire. But Tom was not satistied with 
my interpretation of the third-finger ring, and made a mental note to look up some 
“Inquire Within,” on getting home ; nor was I myself convinced, and other reasons were 
urged in favour of believing her single. Her name was no criterion, but again there was 
no one about the theatre at all like her husband. So we gave up the conundrum, and, 
puzzled but not convinced, we determined to believe her unmarried till we had proof of 
the contrary. 

It was amusing the next time we went. We took our accustomed places just as the 
opening chorus was being sung by the four villains. The principal one, who was the 
walking gent of the company, looked at us, and his hideously made-up face and diabolic 
scowl changed into a broad grin, while he whispered between the lines to the villain 
beside him, who also looked down and grinned ; and so on till they had all done the same. 
As each of the characters eutered, the first glance was towards our seat ; but when the 
ballet came in and commenced first looking at themselves and then at us, it was too much. 
We were naturally bashful,—I daresay the reader has perceived that already,—and to have 
eight girls, or sixteen eyes, say rather fifteen, for one of the girls squinted so dreadfully 
that both of her eyes could not possibly fix us at once, constantly watching us, so com 
pletely overwhelmed us that we adjourned for refreshment, taking care to return in time 
for Jack Horner’s next scene. Sometimes she would look down and sometimes smile, and 
we lived for days in the light of that smile— rather light diet you must admit. We went so 
frequently thereafter that our presence was looked upon as a usual occurrence and caused 
no remark, but we always saw her turn to our invariable seats. Every night we went 
it was with the settled determination of doing something, no matter how desperate, to get 
an introduction or somehow to know her, but each night we returned home no further 
advanced, It would have been quite an easy matter to procure an introduction of some 
sort, but we had such respect for the girl that we would accept no means which seemed 
like intrusion, or even forcing our society on her, and no sufficiently attractive chance 
presented itself. 

One night when leaving the theatre we noticed a bill announcing that Miss Rosslyn 
was to have a benefit ; and of course that night was duly noted on our calendar, and on 
our way home we schemed how we might make it a real benefit for her, for by booking 
seats we might only be helping the management. Such a thing does happen occasionally 
as to announce a benefit for a person who derives no profit from it. A bouquet was sug- 
gested, but bouquets were unheard of in the East-end, and besides it seemed too perishing 
a tribute to her worth. At last, after much hesitation, we decided on a fan. A stupid- 
enough decision, but we purchased a most beautiful and expensive one and sent it to her 
with a card enclosed with the somewhat laconic inscription.— Hoping this will be of 
some * benefit ’to you,” and a quotation from the pantomime, less classical than probable, 
“but perhaps she does not think me worth a ‘cuss.’” 

Of course we were early in our places ; but the drama was not flourishing in the East- 
end, and, notwithstanding the extra attractions, the attendance was rather meagre, or to 
quote the usual newspaper phrase, ‘‘the audience made up in enthusiasm what they lacked 
in numbers.” We were rewarded by a smile from her ; and when she came to the words 
before quoted she looked at us in a sort of inquiring way as if to ask if we had really 
sent the fan. And that was all, At the conclusion of the performance we adjourned 
as usual to talk over the night's entertainment for a few minutes, and then were turning 
homewards when we noticed the stage-door. We could recognise, amongst those standing 
about, the musical director and sole violinist of the orchestra, who presently walked 
away with two of the ladies of the company under his protection. Queen Elizabeth was also 
there smoking aclay pipe. Her Majesty, by the way, doubled that part with the police- 
man in the harlequinade. The principal villain, a nice-looking young fellow of whom we 
were considerably jealous, talked to the harlequin, but as both were yawning more 
frequently than speaking, they soon parted on their several ways home. Scene-shifters 
passed, some of them with weary children who a short time ago had appeared as angels 
in the “ bowers of bliss.” But still as they passed there was no word of Mary Rosslyn. 
We had only a pardonable curiosity to see how she locked away from the tinsel and 
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glitter of the stage and glare of the lights. It was for no other reason that we walked 
up and down, but still there was no appearance of her. The streets were now very quiet, 
not a soul to be seen except the night watchman at a distance ; but we were young 
and light-hearted, and with jokes and atrocious puns tried to keep up the fun, but even 
we were becoming more silent and desponding when a sound was heard of steps coming 
down the stairs. Our hearts beat faster,—it must be she ;—alas ! it was only the clown, 
an ugly-looking fellow, and so he passed his way. We crossed the street, and were about 
to say “Good bye,” when we espied a light in a window high above us. We at once 
jumped to the conclusion that it must be her dressing room, and reflected that “ while 
there’s light there’s hope.” That light burned for hours that night to my certain know- 
ledge, for it was still burning when we left the locality at two o’clock in the morning, 
without seeing Mary Rosslyn. 

The run of the pantomime being finished, Miss Rosslyn appeared in several other parts, 
always enlivening them with the rays of her own beauty and brightness. It appeared 
as if it would be a serious matter for both of us to be in love with the same girl, but 
circumstances occurred to show me the difference between true love and a mere passing 
infatuation : so I very generously told Tom that I would surrender all claim (fancy, all 
claim) to the girl, to whom we had never spoken, and who, for aught we knew, might 
be married and the mother of a family. The circumstance to which I refer was my happy 
reconciliation to my lady love, who had quarrelled with me about some trivial matter 
which through misrepresentations assumed gigantic proportions. But now that she had 
learned the truth, to my great joy our engagement was resumed, 

Tom continued to frequent the “ Atlas,” but with no better success, and at last, almost 
without warning, the theatre was closed. Commercial depression, and bad houses 
gradually growing worse, forced the manager to shake the dust of the city from off his 
feet and seek “ fresh fields and pastures new.” Tom was disconsolate. Poor fellow, I pitied 
him. Every paper was searched and playbill scanned, but without getting any news of his 
charmer. He even accused me of throwing him over because my time was better em- 
ployed than in listening to his ravings about Miss Rosslyn. Of course I could not under. 
stand what he saw in such a girl to adore ; but if I ventured to hint any fault, woe be to 
me, for he would give vent to such eulogies of her and abuse of me that it was impossible 
to pot an end to, The only way I had of annoying him was by assuring him that she 
must be married. 

For some time after I did not see so much of Tom. The preparations for my marriage, 
the event itself, the honeymoon, and the charms of a dear wife and a new home all took up 
my attention, but as the year rolled on and I occasionally saw Tom, I noticed that he fre- 
quently thought about Mary Rosslyn although he had never found where she went to. 

About Christmas time I had to, visit Manchester on business, and, as Tom had nothing 
particular to do during his holidays, he accompanied me. During the whole railway 
journey he would talk of nothing but Mary Rosslyn, till 1 was perfectly tired of him, and 
glad when we arrived, as he had to go to an hotel while I was to live with my brother-in- 
law, who had settled in Manchester. I thought now at least [ should have peace, but my 
host turned out to be as bad as my friend. He too was raving about disappointed love, 
and an actress too. I asked him if he knew her, and was told that he had met her often 
as she was staying with a family with whom he was very intimate, but he was afraid it 
was hopeless. He was resolved though that he would delay no longer, but ask her to be 
his wife the very next time he saw her. “ Perhaps,” he added, pathetically, ‘‘she may 
really care for me, and only pretends to be careless,” 

“ Possibly ; but who is she?” 

“You must have heard her name ; she is very well known—Mary Rosslyn !” 

My surprise astonished him. I was in a dilemma; but at last 1 mustered up courage 
and told him all about Tom. When I mentioned the fan, he said he had often seen her 
with it, and she seemed to treasure it. He had asked her who gave it, but she would not 
reply, and he believed shereally cared for the giver of it. He promised to introduce Tom and 
me, and if it made the girl happy he could bear his own disappointment. Of course we 
did not tell Tom anything about it, but told him we were going to pay a visit, and asked 
him to go with us. It was amusing when Tom was introduced to Miss Rosslyn how 
awkward he looked, but it was more amusing to note how quickly he regained his natural 
manner, and how these two talked together as if they had known each other all their 
lives. It was only the first of many happy meetings, and in the end I learned that Miss 
Rosslyn had promised to be his wife. She said she had always known it was Tom who 
loved her, for when I looked at her on the stage 1 seemed to be thinking of some one else, 
like admiring a picture not for its own beauty but for something that it suggests. 

Miss Rosslyn made a capital wife, and I can assure my readers that there is not a 
happier couple in existence than Tom and Mary, except my own dear wifie and, Yours 
truly, GEORGE CARLETON, 
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Alot in the Bill, 


“ UNREHEARSED effects,” oftener than not, are far more pleasing to the million, and 
create much more amusement “in front,” than all the sparkling dialogue, splendid 
situations, and screaming business set down for the player put together. Most of us 
have been told how my Lord Dundreary’s celebrated “trip” was inspired by the actor 
accidentally catching his foot in the carpet, on the first night’s representation of the piece. 
A similar accidental trip, however, which laid poor Romeo low, whilst on a visit to Friar 
Laurence, one evening, a year or two back, was, it is needless to say, not repeated on 
future occasions, as “ good business,” by Mr. H. A. Conway. 

A legend exists, to the effect that at the first performance of a certain burlesque— 
produced, I won't say where, within the last twenty years—scarcely a smile illumined 
the faces of the audience, until after the death of the principal character, played of 
course by the low comedian. He was being carried off the stage by two “supers” in 
armour, and the space between the wings was too limited to admit of the body being 
conveyed “ broadside on,” as at first attempted. The corpse was seen to open one eye, 
and a plaintive wail of “Sideways, boys, sideways!” was heard. This “sideways!” 
saved the burlesque, and the audience insisted on having the same business every night, 
throughout the run of the piece. 

These little impromptu effects, however, must create a very different impression upon 
the mind of the artiste. The story of “Romeo’s Dog” has already been told in the 
pages of The Era Almanack ; but a more ridiculous incident, even, than that, occurred one 
evening at the Court Theatre, during the performance of Broken Hearts. Imagine, if you 
can, the feelings of poor Mrs. Kendal, during her best, and therefore most pathetic, 
scene, at the unwelcome intrusion of the property man’s cat, who calmly and deliberately 
proceeded to wash its face (after the manner of cats), all unmindful of the exquisite pathos 
of the surroundings ! 

A “wobbling” moon, on the first night of one of Mr. Boucicault’s pieces, so excited 
the risibilities of actors—I should say actresses—and audience, as to seriously endanger 
the success of the play ; and a lady, still living, once waived her comedy-lover from her 
presence so effectually, that she caused the “ruby stream ” to trickle from his nostrils ! 

To go back some years, not a few ludicrously-impromptu scenes have been witnessed in 
provincial playhouses. In those days, when the pit was crowded to excess, as was wont 
to occur frequently on Saturday nights, the audience would ‘ overflow” into the 
orchestra, and even on to the stage itself. This was especially the case in Lancashire 
and Yorkshire. Every man brought his pipe—and smoked it. Every man who could 
afford it, or cared about it, brought his can of malt liquor—and, needless to say, drank it. 
A certain leading gentleman was witching the world of Bolton, as Othello, in the Theatre 
Royal. It was in the midst of the Moor’s address to the “most potent, grave, and 
reverend Signors,” that a huge measure of ale was handed to him, by a brawny Lancas- 
trian, seated cross-legged on the stage ; whilst a stentorian voice invited the tragedian 
to “Soop, lad!” “ And, rough and ill-timed as was the compliment,” said the actor, “I 
had to—or should have had it, can and all, at my head!’ Still more unfortunate was 
the ** boothing ” Hamlet, who was accosted in the midst of a soliloquy, by an old dame 
who uprose her from the back of the pit. The actor’s lofty mind, apparently, had not 
stooped to recollect such a trifle as a bill for board and lodging, incurred in the last town 
visited ; and the audience were loudly implored not to see “ alone widow and nine children 
wronged.” Upon this occasion, however, Hamlet’s ready wit was the means of turning 
the wrath of the audience, at first,directed against himself, on to the devoted head of the 
defrauded beldame, who was forthwith handed over to the questionably-tender mercies of 
the “ chucker-out.” 

One of the most ludicrous scenes I ever witnessed occurred in a small town in Cum- 
berland, at the hall which did duty for a theatre there. The play was that favourite and 
well-worn East Lynne. Owing to some unforeseen occurrence, the child (a girl) who was 
to have played Willie Carlyle never made her appearance at the theatre; and, as a 
dernier resort, a lad of some fourteen summers, employed in selling programmes, was 
seized upon, to enact the part of poor Lady Isabel's consumptive offspring. More by 
good luck than anything else was he packed into the bed, for the dying scene—for the 
couch was many sizes too small for him. A young lady, who played small parts, was 
deputed to crouch down, unperceived of the audience, behind the bedstead, and to read 
poor Willie’s “lines"—for of course there had been no time for the recruit to study so 
much. By a strange oversight, the boy had not been undressed sufficiently for a death- 
bed scene. As a matter of fact, he lay beneath the counterpane, “in his habit as he 
lived""—a page’s jacket, buttoned tightly up to the neck. There occurs a passage, just 
before his dissolution, where Willie's “ business ” is to lift his hands to the region of the 
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“flies,” exclaiming piteously, “ Mamma! Mamma is calling me!” At the appointed 
time, the signal was given to the occupant of the bed to get his arms out. This naturally 
disclosed his clothed state ; and amidst shrieks which almost brought the house down 
too literally, and completely ** queered ” the representative of Lady Isabel, she 
fell upon the bed, perfectly doubled up with laughter, with sufficient force to 
stifle what fleeting breath yet remained in her moribund son. And then they dropped 
the curtain—turning a deaf ear to the loud requests of the audience, that the scene might 
be enacted “all over again.” 

* All over again” reminds me of an event of which I was also witness—and which 
was described by the late Mr. Andrew Halliday, in The Hra Almanack, some nine years 
ago—at the Prince of Wales’ Theatre, Birmingham ; when the trap in the last scene of 
Amy Robsart refused to work, and Varney’s “double,” consequently, did not “go com- 
pletely through the hole.” In this case, the whole scene, it will be remembered, was 
played over again—the trap, on the second “go,” behaving in the most exemplary 
manner. 

Amateurs, we all know, treat us to some of the most ridiculous of “ unrehearsed effects.” 
And it is difficult to abash the genus. An embryo Kean was once enacting—after his 
lights-—Othello ; and upon going for his sword, wherewith to slay his frail partner, found 
the door L fastened—or that the sword had not been placed at the wing, ready, 1 forget 
which. Nothing daunted, with reckless daring he threw in the gag:—“ The closet door 
locked—dash it, where’s the sword? Oh, perhaps it’s in the drawing-room!” and made 
another exit R, eventually reappearing, brandishing his scimitar, to face the shricks and 
ginger-beer-bottles of those in front. 

Another amateur I wot of—who now commands a crack Highland regiment—was upon 
one occasion not particularly perfect in the text of his part. To put it in theatrical lan- 
guage, he had not “swallowed his cackle.” The prompter, therefore, had a long innings 
— but, unfortunately, prompted “ not wisely but too well.” Imagine the delight of the 
audience, upon hearing the interpolation (accompanied by a pugnacious gesture at the 
man in the box) from the actor, of ‘* Confound you—/ know that /” 

Then we have the old, old story of the “ Messenger” in Macbeth, when Macready was 
playing the Thane of Cawdor. The novice had been coached in the lines by the 
prompter, and duly gave utterance as follows :— 

“ My lord, as I did stand my watch upon yon ‘ill, I look’d at Burmah and methought I 
sore the woods begin a movin’ !” (all in a breath). But at the words “ Liar and slave! ” 
from Macbeth, the unfortunate super flopped on his knees, exclaiming, ‘‘’Pon my soul, 
Mr. Macready, ’e”’—pointing off to the prompter—to/d me so/” 

Another amateur was playing the Ghost in Hamlet, at a theatre in Ireland. His ap- 
pearance aroused the mirth of the gallery ; and one of them called out, “ Och, bedad an 
it’s Tim O'Rafferty ! Look at ‘em, boys, ’tis robbed a tinker’s shop he has!” Where- 
upon the Ghost, advancing to the footlights, angrily retorted :—“ Asy now, Phil Rooney, 
till I get out of this, when L’ll be afther warmin’ the wax in yer ears |” 

Interpolations on the part of the audience occur over and over again ; and are sometimes 
amusing, and not infrequently the reverse. An Lrish audience is especially fond of getting 
a speech in somewhere, 

In Dublin, a lady who had enacted three different parts in a play of Shakespeare, was 
saluted, at the close, with a shout from the Gallery, of “ Will done the Thrinity /” 
Another denizen of the Emerald Isle—he must have been the wit of the billiard room 
he patronized—was heard to andibly ejaculate, after Othello’s back fall :—‘‘ Begorrah ! 
There's a life aff o’ the black!” I may remark, en parenthése, that the above two stories 
are well known amongst the theatrical profession. 

Some audiences, on the other hand, are not so good-natured in their remarks. What, 
for instance, could have been more disgraceful than the scene in the gallery of the St. 
James's Theatre, at the first night’s performance of the celebrated Vert Vert? The 
“ Gods "—save the mark !—in the Dublin Theatre Royal have made a point of loudly 
hissing the National Anthem (when sung at the annual bespeak of the Lord Lieutenant) 
from time immemorial ; and—to their eternal shame and disgrace be it said—I once heard 
an audience at a theatre in the South of England commit the same stupid breach of 
decorum. It was not exactly complimentary to Hamlet to be addressed by a lady in the 
pit—after he had expressed his acquaintance with Polonius as a “ fishmonger ”—“ And 

s'posing he is, yer scarecrow ! That's better than play-acting, any day!” A riot in the 
pit, at the T. R. Plymouth, during the performance of Jt’s Never Too Late to Mend, was 
nearly attended with serious consequences ; and it is on record that the handcuffs used 
in the piece were employed in dealing with some of the rioters. Instances have been 
known of seme excited or inebriate pittite leaping on the stage to inflict chastisement 
on the villain of the piece ; and we all know the story of the sailor who would insist upon 
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bidding for the “ Octoroon girl Zoe,” rather than that she should fall into the clutches 
of the ruffianly slave-owner, McClosky. 

Then, again, we have the story of the old woman in the pit (very handy personage 
that “old woman in the pit” to fasten a story on to) who assailed Lantier, in Drink, 
whilst priming poor Coupeaa with the fatal alcohol, with “ Don’t give it him, you beast !" 

I could reproduce anecdotes, bearing upon my theme, ad infinitum, did space permit ; 
but will content myself with ‘* one more.” 

During the representation of Mr. H. J. Byron’s The Old Story, at the Theatre Royal, 
Portsmouth, a circumstance occurred which will long live in the memory of its spectators. 
In Act II. there is a great “rounding” scene for Mrs, Deadset, the designing widow. 
Upon this occasion, the representative of Brown (the low comedian of the party) took up 
hastily, in the way of “ business,” a property inkstand, as though to shield himself there- 
with from the lady’s onslaught. As ill-luck would have it, this said inkstand (a double- 
barrelled one) was charged to the muzzle with ink—about half-a-pint of which murky 
fluid poor Mrs. ‘Deadset received—as people would say—‘‘slap in the face!” Words 
are powerless to describe the scene that followed: the convulsed state of the house, the 
remorseful agony of the low comedian, and the melancholy spectacle of the lady—by this 
time ripe for a fit of hysterics—doing her best to mop up the ink, which was trickling 
down a brand-new white muslin dress, with a lace pocket-handkerchief. For fully five 
minutes not a word was spoken ; and I verily believe the manager of the troupe had 
serious thoughts of having the “ink business” in, every evening—albeit at the cost of a 
new dress, nightly.—even though the incident was “ not in the bill.” 


Epwarp SPENCER. 
—_— *% ——_ 


Dulwich College and Poor Actors. 


Tue College of God’s Gift at Dulwich is once more in the throes of reconstruction. 
Parliament will shortly be called upon to shift the cards anew ; and the beneficial interest 
of parishes and parties, and the disputed claims of individuals, will once more be settled for 
atime. Before this settlement of the spoil takes place, it may not be inopportune if we 
inquire whether the gourmands, who for so many years have revelled in such abundant 
fare, could spare just a few crumbs for the poor who have been deprived of all share in 
Alleyn’s bounty. For 260 vears the evident intentions of Edward Alleyn respecting the 
recipients of his charity have been set at naught; indeed it would seem, from the past his- 
tory of God’s Gift College, that connection with the founders’ profession has operated as 
a positive disqualification for relief. All and sundry have waxed fat over its profusion 
of good things, all save the poor played-out actor. The lawyers have found it a mine of 
wealth ; a veritable Golconda, The Courts have sat upon it so often and so heavily that 
it has been like to die. Lord Chancellors and inferior Judges have inflicted upon it heavy 
judgments and no less heavy costs ; indeed, it may be stated without exaggeration that costs 
have been a permanent charge upon the estate. If the fees paid in wanton and altogether 
unnecessary litigation had been invested, they would have proved sufficient to provide 
for the wants of poor actors for all time. But the Master, Warden, and Fellows inherited 
from Alleyn a rich legacy of law, for at the time of the Founder’s death he was mixed up 
in three or four law disputes. In all affairs Alleyn was a plain straightforward but deter- 
mined man, and rather than be defrauded of one shilling he would spend nineteen to assert 
and maintain his rights. Notwithstanding numerous entries in his diary concerning excessive 
law charges, the worthy man no sooner emerged from one suit than he rushed into another. 
After the lawyers, the members of the Governing Board may be said to have received 
the largest share of the good things going at Dulwich. They failed to educate the men- 
children of the inhabitants of Dulwich as requested by the founder ; and Alleyn’s grand 
scheme of a high-class grammar school of 80 boys, was dwarfed into a miserable class of 12, 
miserably taught. The University instruction to be given to the more advanced scholars 
was so far neglected that only 18 were so advanced during 250 years. Neglect and failure 
were written upon the walls of the College, whilst the most complete success attended the 
care which the little corporation at all. times bestowed upon itself. If the schoolroom 
was neglected, the wine cellar became a great success. From time immemorial the 
Master, Warden, and Fellows have been noted as bon-vivants. Their hospitality has always 
been profuse, but then what a magnificent treasury-chest was theirs, to draw upon ! 
They feasted not wisely perhaps, but too well ; and it may be said in their favour that 
they only acted as others of their day and generation would have acted. As we have 
indicated that the love of litigation was evidently inherited from Alleyn, so the educa- 
tional failure may partly be ascribed to him; for the well-meaning, good-natured actor left 
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specific instructions that a dinner should be provided on examination days, for the exa- 
miner and his “ man ;” and we can well conceive how, on such occasions, things were 
“made comfortable all round.” When affairs became so bad at Dulwich as to attract 
the attention of Government, it was found impossible to dispense with the valuable ser- 
vices of the Master, Warden, and Fellows without liberal compensation ; and no less a sum 
than £90,000 has since been paid to these and minor pensioners. In addition to the 
lawyers, and what may be termed the “members of the Court” and the poor scholars, a 
few old men and women have received shelter and food. These paupers have been selected 
from the four favoured parishes, not for any claim upon the Charity beyond the fact of 
their pauperism. It will thus be seen that whilst the members of Alleyn’s own profession 
have not been allowed to participate in benefits which we firmly believe were intended 
for them, the funds of the Trust have been squandered upon objects and individuals never 
contemplated by the founder. 

The Act of 1857 created a revolution at Dulwich educationally ; and notwithstanding 
the perverseness and extravagance of the Governing Board then called into existence, 
the schools, under the management of Dr. Carver, the Master of the College, have, under 
difficulties of no ordinary kind, grown and prospered in a most satisfactory manner. But 
whilst this must be conceded we must ever regard the Act of 1857 as unjust, inasmuch 
as it failed to make provision for a class of men having special claims upon the Charity. As 
the Charity Commissioners in their new scheme have failed to acknowledge the justice 
of the actor's claim, it is evident that nothing short of an appeal to Parliament will obtain 
for the profession its due share of the endowment. “The Players’ Petition to Parliament,” 
to be found in a collection of “ Rump Songs, 1662,” might be studied with advantage just 
now ; and as the Long Parliament extinguished the drama in 1642, so what promises to 
be the longest Parliament since that time might not be unwilling to distinguish itself by 
restoring to the stage its long withheld rights and privileges. 

And now what are the claims of actors upon the Trust ? In order to answer this query, 
it will be necessary to examine the claims of the four parishes whose claims are recognised ; 
for our contention is that the claim of the theatrical profession will be found not outside 
but within claims already recognised. Two out of four of the parishes may be disposed 
of in a few words, as they in no way affect the question at issue—viz., St. Botolph, 
Lishopsgate, where Alleyn was born, and St. Giles’, Camberwell, where he was buried. 
Alleyn’s desire to associate these two parishes with his benevolent scheme was natural 
enough, and we are fain to confess that in their case we are unable to trace any specific 
intention of the founder to benefit his profession in particular. But if we are unable 
to point to any expressed intention on the part of Alleyn, we may take it, that his whole 
life at Dulwich was not inconsistent with a desire on his part to help the poor of his pro- 
fession. When acting the part of Lord of the Manor of Dulwich, he yet maintained 
his connection with the stage. His house was the constant resort of actors, and his 
diary contains numerous entries of business transacted in London on stage matters. 
It has been stated by opponents of the stage, on the faith of Aubrey’s absurd story, that 
Alleyn left the boards in a panic of religious frenzy, and that he built the College in token 
of his penitence. This is a silly scandal, which will not bear investigation ; and not to 
dwell on the inherent improbability of the story as related, it is enough to mention that 
he commenced building Dulwich College five years before he quitted the stage, that he 
never parted with his interest in the Fortune Theatre, and that the rent of this playhouse 
formed, even after his death, part of the revenue of God's Gift. Alleyn was fond of the 
theatre to the last, for he taught the boys of his school to act plays; and not only was 
his successor as Master of the College an actor, but it is nearly certain that two of the 
original officers of the Charity were also actors. 

The selection of the two other beneficiary parishes indicates clearly enough his settledand 
avowed determination to do something for his profession. If Alleyn had intended, as 
some individuals cruelly assert, to disinherit the poor actor from all share in his charity, he 
would certainly not have selected the parish of St. Saviour, Southwark, for special favour, 
for in his day that parish was the headquarters of the theatrical profession. Although the 
liberty of Blackfriars had its theatre, built by Burbage in 1576, and Shoreditch its famous 
“ Curtain ” theatre, and St. Giles’s Without, Cripplegate, its “ Fortune,” St. Saviour’s had 
its “Globe,” “ Hope,” “ Rose,” and “Swan” theatres, And then Alleyn’s theatrical 
career is closely identified with St. Saviour’s. Indeed, Alleyn and his step-father 
Henslowe were important individuals in St. Saviour’s, and carried on a considerable 
business there, and their joint theatrical speculations would seem to have been carried on 
until Henslowe’s death, in 1616. These speculations seem at first to have been carried on 
at the Rose Theatre ; afterwards Henslowe obtained some interest in the Hope. 

Times have changed since those days, for the theatres have migrated, and the result is 
that, by the very provisions of his will, he who made his fortune almost entirely by the 
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stage, and who directed that it should be distributed in the centres of dramatic life, and 
among the population which frequented his theatres, has deprived the members of his 
profession of all share in his bounty. Should this deplorable state of things be continued 
any longer? Here are two parishes selected by Alleyn on account of their connection 
with the stage, still continuing all the benefits originally conferred upon them, notwith- 
standing the fact that for years past they have no longer any connection whatever with 
the theatrical profession! Can any one be found bold enough to assert that were Alleyn 
now living he would, notwithstanding the altered circumstances of the case, still bestow a 
special privilege upon the two parishes in question? Time was, no doubt, when London 
parishes were as distinct as country parishes now are ; when beating the bounds was an 
important parochial duty ; and when each parish had its own inner life and peculiar 
associations. Metropolitan parishes are now not so much an aggregate of men as an 
aggregate of houses. The St. Botolph’s and St. Saviour’s are now swallowed up in the 
great metropolis, and it is high time to ask whether we should not show more honour to 
Alleyn by depriving his charity of some of its parochial character. If he were now living 
would he not make it metropolitan, might he not even make it national? And surely 
we do all reverence to the intentions of the benevolent founder of the God's Gift when 
we regard his legacy as of national importance and propose to widen the circle to which 
its benefits shall be applicable. If the mere fact of having been born in the same parish 
as Alleyn establishes a claim to his generosity, surely those who have followed in his foot- 
steps, who share in his sympathies, who embody the characters of the Shakespeare with 
whom he associated, who Took back with veneration upon the Marlowe whose plays he 
acted, who are the successors of His Majesty's servants and the Lord Chamberlain’s 
servants, who in his time first made the English drama famous,—surely those who have cast 
in their lot with him, and have been as much losers as he has been a gainer, have a double 
claim upon his generosity. They have a claim, too, in the very title of the Charity. Its 
name of “God's Gift” has reference to the mode of election—two pensioners being 
chosen by the proper patrons, and one of these being appointed to the pension by lot. Now, 
there is no class of the community perhaps to whom life is more of a lottery than the thea- 
trical ; for it cannot be denied that the very qualities which make the artist's nature perfect, 
unfit it for battling with the world, and teach it to depend too much on moods and feelings 
and the mere inspiration of the hour. How many actors and actresses might we not 
name who have lived in affluence and gaiety, whose departure, if it has not, like the 
death of Garrick, ‘‘ eclipsed the gaiety of nations,’ has at least darkened the theatres, to 
whom Alleyn’s bounty in their latter days would have been an inestimable boon! The 
Government has now a splendid opportunity of doing a graceful no less than a just act, 
without injury to anyone, for the magnificent estate at Dulwich, now valued at one 
million sterling at the least, will afford ample scope and verge enough for a liberal recog- 
nition of the actor’s claim. If the parochial claims must be kept up at all cost, we must 
of course submit to what we conceive to be a perpetuation of wrong-doing ; but even in 
such an eventuality there should be no hesitation in recognising the just claims of Alleyn’s 
profession.—WILLIAM Harnett BLANcH. 








Tue conduct of the present King of Bavaria in excluding not only the public, but even 
asingle spectator from the performances of operas and plays given before himself, has 
often called for comment; but it may not be generally known that the example 
was originally given to him by Lully, the “father” of French Opera, This 
illustrious musician, who had risen from the position of a scullion of Malle. 
de Montpensier’s kitchen to the rank of a gentleman of the King’s bedchamber, disgusted 
at the want of public appreciation of one of his finest operas, ordered that work to be 

rformed solely before bimself, on which occasion he reversed the verdict of the public, 

y rapturously applauding both the piece and the performers, whom he afterwards enter- 
tained at a sumptuous supper prepared by his own hands. Louis the Fourteenth, on 
hearing of the occurrence, immediately ordered the opera to be produced at Versailles, 
saying, that the greatest living composer of the period must necessarily be a better judge 
of the value of his work than either the critics or the public. This decision was speedily 
endorsed by the Parisians, who, on a second hearing, declared the work to be the master- 
piece of Jean Baptiste de Lully. . 

Save Mz rrom my Frrenps.—Three or four days after the production of School, H. J. 
Montague was speaking to me with some little anxiety of his performance of Lord 
Beaufoy. ‘‘You have no conception how much Bancroft and Hare have improved upon 
the first night,” he said. ‘‘ What of it?” I answered, seeking to encourage him, by 
emphasizing the merit of his own share in the comedy, “ you won’t play the part worse than 
you did on the opening night, and "—I was going on to say that it was the best specimen 
of his acting that I had ever seen—but he interrupted me with a laugh, ‘‘ Why, confound 
you,” he exclaimed, “ you are more savage than my bitterest enemy ; you will say next 
that Robertson never wrote s0 badly.”—C, O. 
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“A Scene in the Circle,” 


Tren years had passed since the child—the heroine of this story— was stolen or had strayed 
from the village. In the interval the place had thrived and was now a populous town. 
In the field that was in the old days used only by the gipsies, the “‘ fun of the fair” was 
in full force, for the usual crowd had come together. ‘There were the Cheap Jack, stalls 
for everything, from gingerbread to hobnailed boots, a hairless horse and a bearded lady, 
a vendor of cheap drinks, a quack doctor, and lastly, the great sensation of all, a circus, 
The town had been paraded in the morning, there were the men in armour, and many 
ladies in purple and fine linen, the clown driving ponies ever-so-many in hand, and an 
allegorical car with a lady on the top representing “ Peace, Plenty, and the Four Quarters 
of the Globe.” Asnight drew on the excitement increased, and everybody went off to see 
the horse-riding. Eight o’clock and the tent was full to overflowing ; the clown was as 
funny as could be expected, seeing that he had to repeat the same jokes twice a day, the 
** Courier of JIiyons" had been round and round the track, the sailor had danced upon a 
barebacked steed, as is usual in the navy, when the bell gave forth its tinkle, and “ Marie,” 
all satin and silk tights, cantered into the ring. The whip was cracked, the music struck 
up, flights were taken over banners and through paper-covered hoops as if there were no 
danger, and certainly no fear. But the bad time came. There was a stumble, the 
“ prancing steed” rolled over, aslight scream, and in an instant an apparently lifeless body 
was carried out by the liveried attendants. The performance was brought to a speedy 
conclusion, and the audience went off complaining that the show was cut short, and 
thinking more of the “funny man ” and the “ horse that fired a pistol” than of the poor 
bruised and maimed sufferer they had left behind. In the dressing tent the scene was 
very different. There was esprit de corps that is only met with in such places and at such 
times as these, for everyone, from the leading artiste to the humble stable-boy, was 
anxious to help their suffering companion, As she rested in the arms of the clown, on 
whose paint-covered face the tears could be traced rolling silently but quickly down, an 
odd contrast was formed,—fun and jollity, supporting pain, misery, and, perhaps, death. 
The outside world knows little of those who come before it in the motley, and how diffi- 
cult it would be to make people believe that happiness and spangles do not always go 
hand in hand, or that “Mr. Merryman” ever had sad and pensive moments. Nursing 
and care were necessary, and a resident volunteered for the duty of attendant. She was 
taken to the bedside while the patient was‘in a semi-insensible state, but as the patient 
rallied she pushed aside her long flaxen hair, exposing a pretty doll-like face, and raising 
her eyes, there was an instant recognition, an exchange of looks that can only come with 
that most holy of loves, the love of a mother and her child. Before morning the tents 
were down and packed in the vans, and the circus party was on the road to the next town, 
where the “ wild horse of the jungle,” who did duty at night, and dragged the band about 
the street by day, went through his performances, this time carrying Mazeppa, to be pecked 
at by imaginary vultures. But the clown felt his jokes fall flat, for he was melancholy 
and tired of his profession now that he had lost the only thing in the show he took any 
interest in. 

Months passed and the fair-time had come again (before a cure was effected), and with 
it the holiday hubbub and the circus, Then it was that the secret came out how “ Marie” 
had been stolen by the gipsies and sold to the circus proprietor years before. 

“ Marie” is now of course a middle-aged woman, but to this day she never misses 
paying her annual visit to the circus, where, after the night’s performance, she spends an 
hour chatting over the dear old times with such of her friends as are left in the troupe, 
and telling her history and connection with “ show life ” to the new members, for they have 
all heard a great deal of, if they have never before seen, “ the girl that was bought of the 
gipsies.” Ropert James Biyru. 


Tur Last Cuorp.—Rameau the French composer, surnamed the Newton of harmony 
by his countrymen, certainly carried his love of music as far as critical exaction could go. 
Indeed he bad harmony on the brain; melody was of second importance, but harmony 
was the one thing needful; he would chase the dogs because they bayed discordantly, as 
he would a street fiddler if the latter played out of tune, useless he snatched the instru 
ment from the poor man’s hand and gave him a lesson there and then. When the last 
moments were epproaching, he sought the consolations of religion, but, alas! they gave 
him but qualified comfort. The Curé of St, Eustache, who came to pray with him, hada 


psalm-singing sort of voice that irritated rather than calmed the d ing musician. ‘‘ Que 
ae, me venez-vous chanter JA, Monsieur le Curé,” he exclaimed 2s 
ausse.” 


vous avez la voix 
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Theatrical, Musical, and Equestrian Obituary, 
FROM DECEMBER, 1878, TO END OF NOVEMBER, 1879. 





ApaM, William, Violinist, aged 18, July 17. 

Appers.ey, T. G., late Agent to Mr. Wilson Barrett’s Company, aged 28, November 8. 

Axsworts, Frank K., American Business Manager and Agent in Advance, April 6. 

Axip, Everard, Flautist, aged 65, January 13. 

ALLEN, Frederick, Circus Proprietor, October —, 

Awpekson, Mrs, Lucy, for many years Pianist to Her Majesty, aged 89, December 24. 

Arnopt, Mons., Musical Composer and Professor of Singing, Paris, April —. 

ATKINSON, Frederick, one of the Proprietors of the Alhambra Music Hall, Barrow-in- 
Furness, aged 36, February 24. 

Baker, Fletcher, Vocalist and Composer, February 11. 

Baker, William (sailor), Vocalist, aged 42, May 15. 

Bannister, Mrs, Matilda, wife of KE. Bannister, Proprietor of Wilton’s Music Hall, 
aged 62, October 15. 

BakBeREAU, Mons., formerly Prof. of Music at the Conservatoire, Paris, aged 80, July —. 

Bakyakb, Daniel, Proprietor of Barnard’s Music Hall, Chatham, October 26, 

Barry, Pat., Irish Comedian, aged 29, August 5. 

Bantieman, Thomas, Operatic Vocalist, June 1. 

Bates, F. M., Australian Actor, June 27. 

Barty, Mrs., Widow of William Batty, late of Astley’s Amphitheatre, aged 69, Sept. 1. 

BEALg, oy C., Violinist, late of the London Pavilion and Royal Music Hulls, aged 36, 
April 27. 

Beatrice, Mdlle. (Marie Beatrice Binda), Actress and Manageress, aged 39, Dec. 22. 

Bet, Mrs. Eliza, wife of Robert Bell, Proprietor of the Alhambra Music Hall, Barrow- 
in-Furness, April 16. 

Bexiarr, John, Actor, aged 76, October 23. 

Bennett, George John, Actor, formerly of Covent Garden, Drury Lane, and Sadler’s 
Wells Theatres, aged 79, September 21. 

Bennett, Miss Lily (Mrs. Paddy Wood), Music Hall Artiste, November 17. 

Brunakp, Anthony W., American Musician, aged 61, August 10. 

Besemergs, John, dramatic author, aged 57, November 19. 

Besozzi, M. Louis-Desire, Professor of Music, aged 65, November 30, 

Binxcu, Joseph, a well-known Professional, September 1. 

BiackMoreE, Robert, Theatrical Agent, aged 45, November 2. 

Buianprorp, F. W., Actor, aged 24, June 10, 

Boget, Alexandra, the African Tenor Singer, aged 35, March 1. 

Bottoy, Sam., Pantomimist, aged 32, March 20. 

Bramuatt, Mrs, Walter (née Tilly Wilbraham), Actress, aged 22, December 14. 

Bripers, Anthony O'Neil, Equestrian, for many years with Hengler’s Circus, January 9. 

BripExkrrk, John, for sixteen years engaged by the Cliff Bridge Company, Scarborough, 
aged 63, August 25. 

Brooks, Mrs. Arreline, formerly Danseuse at Covent Garden, New York, June 8. 

Buck, Zachariah, Organist and Choir Master at Norwich Cathedral, aged 80, August 5. 

Buckiey, Mrs. W. H. (née Fanny Moore), of the Philharmonic Theatre, Cardiff, aged 34, 
September 15. ‘ 

Bvcxstong, John Baldwin, Actor, Manager, and Dramatic Author, aged 77, October 31. 

Bunxoveus, John, Actor, aged 69, December 30. 

Bunton, Robert, Proprietor of the Star Music Hall, Hull, aged 30, June 6. 

Catvenrt, Charles, Actor and Manager, aged 51, June 12. 

Canroit, Edward, formerly Prompter at the Haymarket, aged 37, October 1. 

Canton, James E., American Comedian, aged 35, August 23. 

Cassim, James, American Clown, aged 28, May 14. s 

Cavtrrexp, John, formerly Musical Director at the Gaiety Theatre and husband of Miss 
Constance Loseby, April 25. 

CuantreL, Professor, Acrobat, March 3. 

Cuarman, Mrs. W. H., American Actress, aged 62, August 23. 

Cuarttoy, Mrs. Sarah, wife of Richard Charlton, Professor of Music, October 7. 

CLainvitie, Mons., French Actor and Dramatic Author, aged 68, February 8. 

CLarxe, John, Comedian, aged 50, February 20. 

Cooxe, John Corbet, formerly Manager of the Belfast and other Theatres, March 10, 
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Cooker, James Henry, Tragedian, aged 43, September 19. 
Cottom, Mrs. Ida M., American Serio-comic Vocalist, May 9. 
ConcaNENn, Edward, Actor, aged 32, September 16. 
Conroy, Mrs., wife of Peter S. Conroy, Musical Director, April 1. 
Cooper, Frederick Fox, Dramatic Author and Manager, aged 73, January 4. 
CrowTHER, John, one of the Promoters of the Prince’s Theatre, Bradford, aged 37, April 13, 
Cummins, Mrs. Margaret, mother of Hugh Claremont, Vocal Comedian, June 1. 
Deacon, Mrs. Mary Ann, wife of J. W. Deacon, Proprietor of Deacon’s Music Hall, aged 
42, March 25. 
Deakin, James, father of E. J. Deakin, Agent for “ Our Boys” Company, April 26. 
De Beravvoistn, August Mariot, Professor of the French Language and father of Miss 
Carlisle, the Actress, October 30, 
Dean, Benjamin John, Musician, New York, April 3. 
Descuamps, Mons., Musical Composer, of the Paris Conservatoire, aged 42, April —. 
Devi, Mrs. Paul, aged 38, September 23. 
Dixon, William Jerrold, Dramatic Author, and formerly Hon. Secretary of the Savage 
Club, October 20. 
Doyng, Mrs., wife of J. H. Doyne, Stage Manager, Surrey Theatre, April 23, 
Draxegvp, Daniel, Double Bass Player, aged 44, September 2. 
Durriexp, Saunders B., Actor and Manager, May 12. 
Durvis, Madame Charlotte, French Actress and Composer, aged 62, April —. 
Eckert, a Carl, Composer and Conductor of the Royal Opera House, Berlin, aged 59, 
October 14. 
Exuswortuy, Miss (Mrs. Arcedeckne), Actress, aged 54, October 5. 
Evans, J., one of the Employés of the Mohawk Minstrels, April 30. 
Evetyn, T. H., Lessee of the Theatre Royal, Richmond, May —. 
EverarD, James E., connected with the Stage Department of the Crystal and Alexander 
Palaces, aged 38, July 7. 
Fatconer, Edmund, Actor and Dramatic Author, aged 64, September 29. 
FAavLKtanp, Mrs, Mary (née Miss Fielding), Actress, aged 48, May —. 
Frcurter, Charles, Actor, aged 67, August 5. 
Fisner, Mrs. Mary, wife of David Fisher, Actor, April 8. 
Firzroy, J. B., Actor, aged 72, April 5. 
Fioop, Mrs. Susan, American Actress, aged 40, February 26. 
Fournier, Marc, French Dramatic Author and Manager, January 4. 
Francg, Shirley Henry, Actor, aged 40, August 14. 
Franky, J. C., American Pantomimist, July 25. 
Fraser, Fred., Character Actor and Scenic Artist, aged 63, March 18. 
Frast, Mons., Director of the Milan Conservatoire, September —. 
GatuaGuER, John, Equestrian Director, aged 39, February 4. 
Goprrey, Henry, Equestrian, aged 43, January 3. 
Govan, Thomas, late of the Alhambra and Royal Aquarium, aged 37, June 4. 
Gow, James, Scotch Actor, aged 85, June 5. 
GrainGEr, George Pugh, Actor, aged 64, January 5. 
GREENWOOD, Thomas Longdon, Dramatic Author and formerly one of the Proprictors of 
Sadler’s Wells, aged 72, May 10. 
GRriInDALt, William, Theatrical Costumier, Birmingham, aged 74, March 13. 
Grosvenor, Miss Laura (Mrs, Canepe), Ballad Vocalist, February 15. 
Groves, Richard, Property Master, Theatre Royal, Darlington, aged 21, April 3. 
GrunzIseEn, Charles L., Musical Critic, aged 73, November 1. 
Gronin, Mdlle. Sophie, French Vocalist and Actress, August —. 4 
Guest, James W., Prompter at several of the principal American Theatres, April 3. 
Gurskow, Karl, Dramatic Author and Vocalist, aged 67, December —. 
Haeve, Mrs., wife of Sam Hague, St. James’s Hall, Liverpool, August 24, 
Haturpay, Mrs. Andrew (Mrs. Sarah Duff), widow of the late Andrew Halliday, Dra- 
matic Author, May 9. 
Hamexeton, William, Actor, formerly of the Sanspareil and Drury Lane Theatres, aged 
81, November 17. 
Hancuett, Mrs. Emma, American Actress, aged 60, May 16. 
Haxrrison, Thomas, Musician, aged 34, August 10. 
Hern, Herr Julius, German Theatrical Manager, April —. 
Heisz, Paul, Danish Composer, aged 49, September 12. ‘ ; 
Henousr, Miss Julia Fanny, fourth daughter of Mr. Charles Hengler, Circus Proprietor, 
aged 21, May 3, 
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Hewni, Mrs. Charles, Actress, aged 48, Philadelphia, September 20. 

Hensuaw, William, Theatrical Bill Poster; aged 29, March 22. 

Hixt, Mrs., wife of George Hill (professionally known as Bellevere), aged 25, April 8. 

Hitt, Walter, Comedian, Christchurch, New Zealand, June 21. 

Hitton, Miss Tessy (Mrs. Widdell), Actress, late of the Greenwich and Croydon 
Theatres, aged 25, August 11. 

Hine, Frederick, formerly connected with the Treasury Departments of the Princess's, 
Adelphi, and Drury Lane Theatres under F. B. Chatterton’s Management, aged 70, 
February 11. 

HotacueEr, Mons., Director of the Belleville Theatre, Paris, June —. 

Howpen, John, Marionette Exhibitor, aged 63, June 16. 

HoiMAN, Miss Julia, American Operatic Vocalist, August 17. 

Hoop, Henry Lionel, Actor, aged 45, June 24. 

Horton, James, Agent in Advance for J, T. Tute’s Minstrels, aged 25, April —. 

Hostgin, M. Hippolyte, French Dramatic Author and formerly Director of the 
Theatres Historique, the Gaité, and the Chatelet, Paris, September —, 

Howakrp, Rollin, Negro Artist, Boston, Mass., June 19. 

Howarp, J. B., American Comedian, aged 35, June 15, 

Hvuauson, Matthew, Negro Comedian, aged 28, August 21. 

Hunt, Charles Henry, one of the Proprietors of the Alhambra Music Hall, Hull, 
aged 33, February 21. 

Hurwey, Michael, American Scenic Artist, August 3. 

Husk, James, Bass Vocalist, aged 68, May 18. 

Hypz, Miss Florence Mary, Vocalist, aged 18, June 29. 

Hyxxs, George, Proprietor of the York Music Hall, Southampton, January 17. 

Ives, Robert, Vocalist, June 29, 

JACKMAN, Henry Wilson, Treasurer of the Theatre Royal, Glasgow, October 14. 

JENSEN, Adolf, Musical Composer, aged 41, January 24. 

Jounson, Charles, Chairman of the New Star Music Hall, Liverpool, aged 68, June 29, 

JouRDAN, Mons., Tenor Singer, Brussels, February —. 

Kammerer, Mr., Musician, April 29. 

Karoy, Mons., Serpent Tamer, September —. 

Kimber, Mrs., wife of J. W. Kimber, formerly Lessee of the Theatre Royal, South 
Shields, November 8. 

Kina, Miss Clara, Actrese, Lowell, Michigan, aged 29, September 12. 

KincstEy, Omar (known as Ella Zoyara), Equestrian and Horse Trainer, April 10. 

Krrcungr, Simplicieus, Musician, of the Gaiety Theatre, Liverpool, March 1. 

Kirx, Mrs, Sarah, wife of Mr. Kirk, late Proprietor of the Alhambra Music Hall, 
Nottingham, July 6. , 

Kirxwoop, Mrs. Martha, wife of James Kirkwood, Proprietor of the Assembly Rooms, 
Shoeburyness, Essex, April 1. 

Kirxwoop, James, Proprietor of the Assembly Rooms, Shoeburyness, Essex, June 6, 

Konrskr, Herr, Violinist, June 30. 

Kurnber@err, Ferdinand, German Dramatist, October —. 

Lampert, Harry, Negro Comedian, aged 38, August 5. 

LanaGaN, Michael J., American Actor, aged 45, May 16. 

Lanauezy, Frank, American Actor, July 26. ; 

Lavrens, William B., American Actor, aged 42, April 8. 

Lawson, Charles, American Musician, aged 30, July 30. 

Lawson, Lionel, Proprietor of the Gaiety Theatre, Strand, September 20, 

LerrinGwett, M. W., American Actor, aged 52, June —. ; ; 

Lemarne, Mons., Joint Directorof the Porte St. Martin and Salle Ventadour, Paris, April —, 

Lemaire, Mons, Ferdinand, French Dramatic Author, August —. 

Lennox, James (Jem Collins), Comedian, of Hicks’s Alexandra Company, February 16. 

Lewis, Miss Ida T., Danseuse, aged 24, August 5. ‘ eda! 

Lipsis, Elias, Stage Manager of the Bella Union Theatre, San Francisco, California, May 3. 

Listor, Mrs. W. H. (née Miss Maria Simpson), Actress and Manageress, aged 45, Feb. 25. 

Lovecrove, William, Actor and Manager, aged 63, June 15. ee , 

Loyat, Theodore, Manager of the Cirques des Champs Elysées and d’Hiver, Paris, Feb, 19. 

Luyy, William Arthur Brown (known as Arthur Wallbydge), Musical Composer, April —. 

Lunt, James, Actor, formerly of Sadler’s Wells, Princess’s, and the Liverpool Theatres, 
aged 65, May 29. 

MAcFaRREN, Miss Alice (Mrs. Henry Anderson), Actress, aged 26, August 9. 

Mana, Archibald, Tenor Vocalist, aged 43, December 28. 
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Manain, Mons., French Dramatic Author and Song Writer, September 16. 

Many, Mrs. H., mother of the late H. J, Montague, the Actor, aged 70, December 24. 

Martin, Mrs. Sarah, mother of E. Martin, Manager of the Birmingham Concert Hall, 
aged 71, November 6, 

Makcuant, Frederick, Dramatic Author and Actor, aged 41, December 17, 

Maksua 1, Charles Frederick, Comedian, aged 84, March 6. 

Matruews, James, Actor, aged 55, February 13. 

Martuews, Mrs. Eliza, mother of the Brothers Matthews, Proprietors of the Matthews’ 
Minstrels, April 15, 

Maveuan, Mrs, Fanny Amelia, wife of John Sheffield Maughan, and youngest daughter 
of Tom Matthews, the Clown, July 3. 

McLxay, A. G., a well-known Amateur Actor, of Paisley, aged 27, May 23. 

MocMouropir, Joseph, Mus. Bac., Oxon., aged 85, December 23. 

McDowat11, George, husband of Miss Bella Ronaldson, Serio-comic, aged 35, June —, 

MEADow, Walter, Actor, aged 33, September 18. 

Meaxs, George, of the Amphitheatre, Liverpool, November —. 

Mearns, T., of the Royal and Gaiety Theatres, Glasgow, June 18. 

Mekuiteers, Mrs. Jane, wife of Andy Merrilees, September 21. 

Mereryakp, Miss Eliza (“ Silverpen”), Authoress, aged 63, April 4, 

Miturr, Mr., Musician, aged 60, June 6. 

MinsHvLt, Mrs. Mary Jane, wife of George Minshull, Actor, April 3. 

Morates, Mdille. Gabrielle, French Actress, September 10. 

Morxis, David L., Dutch Comedian, August 5. 

Morton, Thomas, Dramatic Author, aged 76, January —. 

Moniek, Mons., Actor, of the Vaudeville, Paris, aged 52, January —. 

Murray, G. W. (George Barker), Comic Vocalist, December 12. 

Murray, Miss Isabel, Danseuse, formerly of the Esther Austin Troupe, September 19, 

Nay.or, Henry, Actor and Pantomimist, and late Prompter at the Vaudeville, aged 61, 
February 6, 

Netson, John, Actor, and husband of Miss Carlotta Leclereq, aged 49, July 25. 

New anD, David, formerly Property Master at the Theatre Royal, Manchester, March 15. 

Nissen-Satoman, Madame Henrietta, Vocalist and Teacher of Singing, aged 58, Sept. —. 

Nor, Viscount Amedée de (“Cham”), French Dramatic Author, aged 6V, September 6. 

Nye, Mrs. Mary, mother of Thomas F, Nye, Comedian, Theatre Royal, Brighton, aged 
70, February 6. 

Oscar, M., Trapeze Artist, aged 21, February 17. 

Owen, Mrs., Proprietress of the City Music Hall, Bristol, aged 44, February 23. 

Paumer, Henry David, American Dramatic Agent, July 19. 

Parky, John Orlando, the celebrated Vocalist and Pianist, aged 69, February 20. 

Pavut, Mrs. Howard, Actress and Vocalist, aged 46, June 6. 

Perrin, Madame, wile of M. Perrin, of the Comé tie Frangaise, Paris, June 2. 

PexryMan, Daniel, formerly Manager of the Swiss Gardens, New Shoreham, Susscx, 14 
aged 68, December 9. j 

Perit, Mons. Georges, French Dramatic Author, September —. \3 

Pitt, Cecil, Actor of the Britannia Theatre, aged 53, February 9, 

Pirt, W. H., Actor of the Britannia Theatre, aged 44, July 8. 

Prevost, Ferdinand, an old Darcer of the Paris Opera, aged 79, June —. 

Procu, Heinrich, Conductor of the Imperial Opera House, Vienna, December —. 

RayMOND, Mat. (W. M. Macguffie), Comedian and Stage Manager, Victory Theatre, 
Aldershot, June 9. 

Raymoyp, Kate (Mrs. O. B. Collins), American Actress, aged 39, September 21. 

Revort!, Felix (William Mitchell), Ringmaster at Hengler’s Circus, aged 50, March 6. 

Reynoxps, A. K., Actor, formerly of the York Circuit, and an inmate of the Royal 
Dramatic College, aged 81, February 4. 

Ricr, Charles William, Menagerie Proprietor, November 21. 

Rickarps, W. E., Proprietor of the Royal Arms Music Hall, Aldershot, aged 50, July 4. 

Ripyarp, William Harry, Comedian, aged 45, July 25. 

Roserrson, Craven, Actor and Manager of the late “‘ Caste Company,” aged 33, June 23, 

Rostinson, Henry, Dramatic Author, aged 28, January 6. y q 

RocuEap, Mrs. Maggie, wife of Charles J. Rochead, Theatre Royal, Paisley, December 25. ; 

RogeEr-Soxiz, M., one of the Directors of the Vaudeville Theatre, Paris, aged 55, July —. : 

RoexR, M. Gustave Hippolyte, French Tenor Singer, aged 64, September 13, 

Rocers, J., Organist of Doncaster Parish Church, January 22. 

Rogerson, J. B., Actor, aged 32, February 27. 
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Rota, Little Willie, Equestrian and Acrobat, aged 15, June 16. 
Rottasoy, John, father of Mrs, Nye Chart, of the Brighton Theatre aged 79, April 2 
eee means ; , 9, April 27, 

Rosette, W. H. (William Hawkins), well known in the Theatrical Profession, Dec. 11 

Rovssy, Mrs. Ciara Marion Jessie, Actress, April 19. : eo 

Ryan, Belvil, Comedian, aged 48, St. John, N.B., December 1, 

SaLvini, Madame, aged 24, wife of Signor Salvini, the Actor, December 27. 

SanpFoRD, Joseph J., Gymnast, July 16. 

Sartoris, Mrs. E. T. (Adelaide Kemble), Vocalist, August —. 

Sanony, Oliver, the celebrated Theatrical Photographer at Scarborough, and Proprietor 
of the Prince of Wales’s Circus in that town, August 30. 

Saunpeks, John, Comedian, aged 62, March 24. 

SavaGe, John Dawson, Custodian of the Domeand Royal Pavilion, Brigh red 6 ‘ 

Savitz, Mrs. E. F. (née Miss Grant), Actress, haat _ aon 

Scuopsert, Mdlle. Georgina, Vocalist, December 25, 

ScrymoGeour, Miss Lizzie, Pianist, December 22. 

Seouiy, Edward 8. C., Operatic Artist, aged 42, October 9. 

Semper, Gottfried, Theatrical Architect, May —. 

Seymour, Mrs, Laura, Actress, aged 59, September 25. 

Suaw, Charles, Assistant to Fred. Maccabe, the entertainer, aged 33, April 11. 

Simpson, Charles, Variety Artist, aged 27, March 4. 

Smart, Henry, Composer and Organist, aged 66, July 6. 

Spizns, Mrs. Helen Bateson, wife of J. H. Spiers, Comic Vocalist, December 12, 

Srapes, Harry (John Keogh), Comic Vocalist, aged 35, December 22. 

StaGno, Signor, Tenor Singer, November —., 

Staunton, Alexander, Irisn Comedian, Vocalist and Dancer, December 30. 

Srravuss, Madame, wife of Isaac Strauss, Waltz Composer, November —. 

Summens, Miss Louisa, Burlesque Actress, aged 42, May 28. 

TayLor, Baron, French Dramatic Author, aged 90, September 6. 

TreMPLETON, Mrs, Isabella, wife of Robert Templeton, Stage Manager, Pullan’s Theatre, 
Bradford, May 8. 

Terry, Miss Eliza (Mrs. H. Lewis), Actress, formerly of the Strand, Surrey, Standard, 
and the Adelphi Theatres, aged 61, December 21. 

Tuomas, Mrs., known in the Equestrian profession as Mrs. Kite, aged 57, January 24, 

TuorNE, Thos. Wilson, of Drury Lane, Princess’s, and Adelphi Theatres, aged 25, April 12. 

Tuys, Mons., Musical Composer, aged 72, August —. 

TicusournE, S. W. L., formerly Secretary to the Proprietors of the Theatre Royal, 
Wolverhampton, June 7. 

Tootx, Frank Laurence, only son of J. L. Toole, the Comedian, aged 23, Dec. 7, 1879. 

Tupor, Miss Carry, Actress, August 25. 

Travis, Joe, late Manager of the Alhambra, Liverpool, aged 46, November 6. 

Varney, Alphonse, French Musical Composer and Conductor, aged 68, February —. 

VivasH, Henry, Actor, February 19. 

Waxack, Mrs, James W., American Actress, aged 64, February —. 

Watton, Miss Minnie (Mrs. Frederick Lyster), Actress and Vocalist, July 1. 

Warp, Mrs, Bedelia, relict of the late John Ward, formerly Proprietor of Jude’s Music 
Saloon, Dublin, March 24. 

Warp, W. M., American Pantomimist, July 25. 

Warp, Colonel Samuel, father of Miss Genevitve Ward, Actress, aged 70, August 28, 

Weper, Albert, American Pianoforte Manufacturer, aged 50, June 25. 

WELLBY, William George, Pianist at the Phenix Music Hall, Dover, aged 34, Feb. 2. 

Wuaurkins, Pio, Juggler, and father of the Brothers Valjean, Acrobats, aged 50, June 8, 

Wipaver, Madame Mathilde, German Vocalist and Actress, aged 58, December —. 

Wits, Harry, Comic Vocalist, aged 33, September 15. 

Wutson, T. H., formerly Manager of the Bedford and Crowder’s Music Halls, January 6. 

Wixton, Edwin, a Member of Mr. C. H. Duval’s Dramatic Company, aged 29, Aug. 22. 

Wisz, Mrs. John (née Miss Pattie Lincoln), one of the Wise trio, Music Hall Artiste, 
aged 27, December 3, 1879. 

Wortersvorr, Herr, Proprietor of the Theatre bearing his name in Berlin, January —. 

Woop, Mrs. Clara, Actress, aged 43, wife of Charles Wood, the Musical Director end 
Stage Manager, Rotunda Theatre, Liverpool, January 1. 

Wxnpuam, Horace, youngest son of Mr, R. H. Wyndham, late of the Edinburgh Theatre 
Royal, aged 17, December 17. 

YaRnoLp, George, Comedian, aged 63, December 22. 

Youens, Captain John Henry, Aéronaut, aged 33, October 27. 
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Ale Pieces 
PRODUCED AT THE LONDON THEATRES, 
FROM DECEMBER, 1878, TO END OF NOVEMBER, 1879. 


ADELPHI. 
The Crimson Cross, drama, in four acts, by Saville Rowe and E. Manuel, February 27. 


ALBION. 
Sinbad the Sailor, pantomime, by T. 8. Clay, December 24, 


ALEXANDRA PALACE. 
Dick Whittington and his Cat, pantomime, by G. B. O'Halloran, December 21. 


ALHAMBRA. 
La Poule aux Gufs d'Or, fairy extravaganza, in prologue and three acts, by MM. 
Denvery and Clairville, adapted by Frank Hall, December 23. 
Venice, operatic extravaganza, by Charles Searle, May 5. 
La Petite Mademoiselle, comic opera, by Lecocq, adapted by Robert Reece and Henry 8, 
Leigh, October 6. 
The Mad Painter, farce, October 6. 
BRITANNIA. 
A Legend of Wehrendorf, drama, by Edgar Newbound, December 16. 
The Magic Mule, pantomime, by Frederick Marchant, December 26. 
Eversleigh House, drama, in two acts, by Edgar Newbound, March 17. 
Penal Law, drama, in three acts, by R Dodson, March 24. 
The Rabbi's Son; or, The Last Link in the Chain, drama, in four acts, by E. Manuel, 
April 14. 
Against Tide, drama, by the late C. H. Hazlewood, June 2. 
Corney Rhue, drama, by Barry Connor, August 4. ' 
An Irishman’s Heart ; or, A Kiss o’ the Blarney, comedietta, by John Levey, September 29. 
Life; Its Morn and Sunshine, drama, in three acts, by the late C. H, Hazlewood, October 1. 


CONNAUGHT. 
Alcantara, comic opera, in two acts, libretto by E. B. Woolf, music by Julius Eichberg, 
November 1. 
COURT. 


Cousin Dick, comedietta, in one act, by Val Prinsep, A.R.A., March 1, 
The Queen's Shilling, comedy-drama, in three acts, by G. W. Godfrey, April 19. 
A Clerical Error, comedietta, ia one act, by H. A. Jones, October 13. 
Courtship ; or, The Three Caskets, comedy, in three acts, by Henry J. Byron, October 16, 
COVENT GARDEN. 
Jack and the Beanstalk, pantomime, by Frank W. Green, December 26. 
Les Amants de Verona, Italian Opera, in five acts, a, the Marquis d’Ivry. 
Il Re di Lahore, Italian Opera, in five acts, libretto 
June 28. 


ie mtg 


May 24. 
y M. Gillet, music by Massenet 


CRITERION. 
Truth, comedy, in three acts, by Bronson Howard, February 8. 
Campaigning, farcical comedy, in three acts, May 24. 
Help in Time, musical sketch, by Charles Rennell, June 14. 
Mated, comedy-drama, in three acts, by Mrs. Vaughan, June 28. 
Jilted, comedy, in two acts, by Alfred Maltby, July 28. 
Betsy, comedy, in three acts, by F. C. Burnand, August 6. f 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 

Robinson Crusoe, pantomime, by Augustus Harris, December 23. 

DRURY LANE. 
His Novice, farce, by Henry Spicer, December 26. 
Cinderella, pantomime, by E. L. Blanchard, December 26. 
A Tale of a Telephone, farce, by H. Savile Clarke, January 12. 

DUKE’S. 

New Babylon, drama, in prologue and four acts, by Paul Meritt, February 13. 
The Queen, musical play, in three acts, by J. W. Swarbreck, March 15. 

EAST LONDON. 
The Broken Lily, drama, in prologue and three acts, by E. Towers, December 24. 


ELEPHANT AND CASTLE. 
Raised from the Ashes, drama, by Frank Fuller, May 31. 
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Liberty, Irish drama, by H. Richardson, June 14. 

1. O. U.; or, The Way of the Wicked, drama, by J. Holmes Grover, June 28. 
Intemperance ; or, A Drunkard’s Sin, drama, in four acts, by Fred Hazleton, July 19. 
The Trail of the Serpent, drama, by George Lander, August 4. 

The Exile, drama, in three acts, by J. Holmes Grover, August 9. 


FOLLY. 
Carmen; or, Sold for a Song, burlesque, by Robert Reece, January 25. 
Heavy Fathers, farce, by Mr. Hilton, April 14. 
The Dragoons (Les Dragons de Villars), comic opera, adapted by Henry Hersee, April 14. 
“1313,” comedy, in two acts, by Frank Desprez, May 7. 
Lord Mayor's Day, farcical comedy, in three acts, June 30. 
Another Drink, burlesque, by Savile Clarke and Lewis Clifton, July 12. 


GAIETY. 

Jack the Giant Killer, pantomime, by Henry J. Byron, December 21. 

Uncle, farcical comedy, in three acts, by Henry J. Byron, February 1. 

A r a musical trifle, in one act, by Peyton Wrey, music by Herr Meyer Lutz, 
March 1. 

Poulet and Poulette, comic opera, in three acts, by M. Hervé, March 29. 

Pretty Esmeralda and Captain Phebus of Ours, burlesque, by Henry J. Byron, April 2. 

Boulogne, comedy, in three acts, by F.C. Barnand, April 30. 

Davenant, French comedy, by M. Jean Achard, July 12. 

Handsome Hernani; or, The Fatal Penny Whistle, burlesque, by Henry J. Byron, 
August 30. 

The Great Casimir, vaudeville, in three acts, by Henry S. Leigh, September 27. 

Unlimited Cash, comedy, in three acts, by F. C. Burnand, October 27. 

Robbing Roy; or, Scotched and Kilt, burlesque, by F. C. Burnand, November 11. 

Just Like a Woman, comedy, in three acts, by A. W. Dubourg, November 22. 


GARRICK. 


A Cruise to China, opera bouffe (adapted from M. Bazin’s “Le Voyage en Chine”), 
June 5. 


M_D., musical absurdity, by Odoardo Barri, June 9. 

Vokins’ Vengeance, operetta, libretto by the late H. Du Terreaux, music by J. Parry 
Cole, Novewber 1. 

GLOBE. 

Don Quizote Junior, comedietta, in one act, by J. C. Goodman and John Howson, 

April 21. 
GRECIAN. 

Hokee Pokee, the Fiend of the Fungus Forest, pantomime, by H. Spry and George Con- 
quest, December 24. 

The Last Stroke of Midnight, drama, in four acts, by James Guiver, March 18. 

Seven Years Ago, drama, by H. P. Grattan, March 18. 

Tot, drama, in three acts, by Fred Hazleton, April 14. 

King George’s Shilling, drama, in three acts, by Edward Stirling, April 28. 

The Queen’s Colours, drama, in four acts, by George Conquest and Henry Pettitt, 
May 31. 

The Black Flag; or, Escaped from Portland, drama, in four acts, by Henry Pettitt, 
August 9. 

The Mecsas, drama, by George Conquest and H. Robiason, October 4. 

Honours, drama, by Fawney Vane, October 4. 

The Terror of London, drama, by W. James and Harold Whyte, October 23. 

The Death Warrant; or, A Race for Life, drama, by H. P. Grattan, October 25. 

An Old Man's Darling, comedy, in one act, by Henry Pettitt, November 12. 


HAYMARKET. 
All is Vanity ; or, A Cynic’s Defeat, comedietta, by Alfred _—— April 9. 
Ellen ; or, Love’s Cunning, comedy-drama, in five acts, by W. G. Wills, April 14. 
Infatuation, drama, in four acts, by Sir Charles L. Young, May 1. 
Brag (a reconstructed verson of Ellen), comedy, in three acts, by W. G. Wills, June 12. 
The Marionettes, a ‘* musical whimsicality,” by R. Reece and J. F. McArdle, June 16. 


HENGLER'S CIRQUE. 
Bonnie Prince Charlie, spectacle, by Charles Exley, December 21. 


HER MAJESTY’S. 
Rienzi, opera, in four acts, by Herr Wagner, adapted into English by J. P. Jackson, 
January 27. 
Piccolino, opera, in three acts, music by M. Guiraud, libretto by MM. Victorien Sardou 
and Nuitter, adapted into English by Sydney Samuel, January 29. 
Carmen, opera, in four acts, by M. Georges Bizet, adapted into English by Henry 
Hersee February 5. 
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IMPERIAL. 
Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp, pantomime, by the Brothers Grinn, December 21. 
The Lady of Lyons, burlesque, by W. Younge, April 23. 
Light and Shade, comedy, in three acts, by F. W. Broughton, October 29. ‘ 
Luck, comedietta, by Claude Templar, November 15. , 


KING'S CROSS. 
Rescued ; or, A Girl's Romance, drama, in four acts, by Dion Boucicault, August 27. 


LYCEUM. 
Zillah, drama, in five acts, by Palgrave Simpson and Claude Templar, August 2. 
Forget-Me-Not, drama, in three acts, by Herman Merivale and F. C, Grove, August 21. 
Daisy’s Escape, comedietta, by W. S. Pinero, September 20. 


MARYLEBONE. 
Jack the Giant Killer, pantomime, by Frank Hall, December 24. 
Effie and Jeanie Deans, drama, by George Hamilton, August 4, 
The Schoolmaster of Lynn, drama, in three acts, August 23. 
Held at Bay; or, The Exiled Mother, drama, September 1. 
Contempt of Court, comedy, in three acts, by Dion Boucicault, October 1. 


OLYMPIC. 
Jolliboy’s Woes, farce, by C. T. Fawcett, December 26. 
Gretchen, drama, in four acts, by W. S. Gilbert, March 24. 
Married not Mated, drama, in four acts, by Frank Harvey, April 26. 
The Mother, drama, in five acts, by Frank Harvey, May 31. 
Sweet Bells Jangled, comedy-drama, in three acts, by Mr. Hastings, June 28. 
The Worship of Bacchus, drama, in five acts, by Paul Meritt and Henry Pettitt, July 21. 
Cut and Come Again, farce, by Robert Soutar, August 9. 
Davy Crockett, American drama, in four acts, by Frank Murdoch, August 9. 
Marigold, comic opera, in three acts, libretto by Arthur Matthison, music by Leon 


Vasseur, October 29. 
OPERA COMIQUE. 
After All, vaudeville, libretto by Frank Desprez, music by Alfred Cellier, December 16. 


PARK. ; 
Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves, pantomime, by John Douglass, December 24. ‘ 
Under Two Reigns, drama, in prologue and three acts, by Walter Percival aud James 
Willing, May 3. 
Poor Relations; or, Jane Eyre, drama, in prologue and four acts, by James Willing, 
August 27. 
PAVILION. ' 
Little Red Riding Hood and the Goblin Wolf, pantomime, by’T. L, Clay, December 26. 
Lost Love, drama, in four acts, by Mortimer Murdoch, March 8. 
The Crimson Rock, drama, in three acts, by Julian Cross, May 31. 
Love Wins the Day, drama, in three acts, by Edward Towers, July 12. 
Grandfather's Clock, drama, ir three acts, by E. C. Bertrand, August 30. 
Bellamonde ; or, The King’s Avenger, drama, in prologue and three acts, by Edward 
Towers, November 15, | : 


Aone sam 


PHILHARMONIC, 
Smith's Mixture, farce, by J. R. Crauford, April 19. 


PRINCESS'S. | ; 
Drink, drama, in five acts, by Charles Reade, June 2. 


PRINCE OF WALES'S. 
Duty, comedy, in four acts, by James Albery, Sept 27. 


ROYALTY. 
The New Cinderella, comedy, in two acts, by J. Palgrave Simpson, January 1. 
Tita in Thibet, comic opera, in two acts, libretto by Frank Desprez, January 1. 
A Gay Deceiver, farcical comedy, in three acts, by James Mortimer, February 3. 
Crutch and Toothpick, comedy, in three acts, by George R. Sims, April 14. 
Nicette, operetta, libretto by Edward Rose, music by Ruggiero Labrocetta, June 2. 
Venus ; or, Gods as they Were, and Not as they Ought to Have Been, burlesque, by Edward 
Rose and Augustus Harris, June 27. 
Mem. 7, comedietta, by Walter Lisle, October 20. 
Balloonacy ; or, A Flight of Fancy, extravagauza, by F.C. Burnand and H. P. Stepheus, 
December 1. 


SANGERS’ AMPHITHEATRE. 
Cinderella and the Glass Slipper, pantomime, by H. Spry, December 26. 
The Kafir War, military drama, April 26. 
A Camera.Obscura, farce, by George Walter Browne, October 24. 
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: STANDARD. 
Robin Hood, pantomime, by John Douglass, December 26. 
Eugene Aram, drama (new version), by A. Faucquez, July 21. 


STRAND. 
The Desperate Adventures of the Baby ; or, The Wandering Heir, burlesque, by C. H. 
Ross and A, C. Freer, December 14. 

The Snowball, farcical comedy, in three acts, by Sydney Grundy, February 2. 

Madame Favart, opera, in three acts, by Offenbach, adapted by H. B. Farnie, April 12. 
SURREY. 

The House that Jack Built, pantomime, by Joseph Mackay, December 24. 

The Mountain Devil, sketch, by George Reeves, March 26. 

Round the Clock, ‘* farcical absurdity,” by J. F. McArdle, June 2. 

Her Cousin Frank, farce, by George Capel, June 2. 

Woggles’s Waxworks, farce, by George Capel, June 2. 

Corporal Shako, farce, by Frederic Hay, September 13. 

Mary's Holiday, farce, by W. F. Vandervell, September 29. 

The Thames ; or, Adrift on the Tide, drama, in four acts, by R. Dodson, September 29. 

Danger, drama, in three acts, by Messrs. Horncastle and Ogilvie, October 23. 


ST. GEORGE'S. 
Haste, comedy, in three acts, by Charles Wood, January 23, 
The Druid, English tragic opera, in three acts, by the Rev. J. M. Capes, February 22. 
Sarah the fair Maiden of the Rhine, a Richardsonian tragedy-drama, by Robert James 
Blyth, July 10. 
ST. JAMES’S. 
Monsieur le Duc, one-act play, by Val Prinsep, A.R.A., October 4. 


VAUDEVILLE, 
A Highland Fling, farce, by Joseph J. Dilley, January 4. 
Once Again, comedietta, by Ernest Cuthbert, January 25. 
The Girls, comedy, in three acts, by Henry J. Byron, April 19. 
Home for Home, comedietta, by Richard Lee, August 16. 


VICTORIA, 
Tom Tiddler, pantomime, by Frank Hall, December 24. 
The Waterman of Bankside ; or, The Origin of Doggett’s Coat and Badge, August 4. 





A Mutual Separation, comedy, by Edward Compton, Bijou Theatre, Bayswater, 
January 10. 


Deeds, comedy, in three acts, by Mrs. Freake, Cromwell House, South Kensington, 
February 25. . 

A Daring Device, comedietta, by A. T. Dancey, Bijou Theatre, Bayswater, June 7. 

Clench and Wrench, farce, Bijou Theatre, Bayswater, June 7. 

Well Pair'd, farcical comedy, by F. G. Morley, Bijou Theatre, Bayswater, June 7. 


ay ay: 

Ale Pieces 

PRODUCED AT THE PROVINCIAL THEATRES, 
FROM DECEMBER, 1878, TO END OF NOVEMBER, 1879. 


oedipal 

Pair o’ Wings, comedy-drama, in three acts, by Paul Meritt and H. Girnot; Gaiety Theatre, 
Dublis, ember 13. 

Yellow Roses, dramatic sketch, by Sir Charles L. Young; Royal Hotel, Scarborough, 
December 16. 

On Service ; or, A Soldier's Life, serio-comic drama, in three acts, by West Digges ; Lecture 
Hall, Derby, December 26. 

Piccolino, opera, in three acts, music by M. Guiraud, libretto by Victorien Sardou, adapted 
into English by Sydney Samuel ; Gaiety Theatre, Dublin, January 4, 

Three Years in a Man Trap, drama, by C. H. Morton; Royal Amphitheatre, Liverpool, 
January 20. 

Fool’s Paradise, comedy, by Paul Meritt and Alfred Maltby ; T. R., West Hartlepool, Jan. 20. 

A Debt of Honour, comedy, by F. W. Broughton; Theatre Royal, West Hartlepool, January 23. 

A Black Business, melodrama, by Arthur Matthison; Theatre, Newark, February 6. 

Rummins's Reception, musical eccentricity, by C. M. Rae ; Theatre, Newark, February 8. 

Marmaduke Snooks, farce, by Bernard Leslie ; Royal Opera House, Leicester, February 10. 

Incognita, drama, by Edwerd Rose ; Theatre Royal, I, swich, February 17, 
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I. O. U., drama, by J. Holmes Grover; Theatre Royal, Sunderland, February 20, 

Fleurette and Fadette, musical farce ; Philbarmonic Theatre, Cardiff, February 24. 

Current Coin, comedy, in three acts, by Julian Cross ; New Theatre Royal, Bristol, February 28. 

Esop ; or, The Golden Bubble, drama, in three acts, by A. R.Slous ; Prince of Wales Theatre, 
ead March 3. 

Found in London ; or, Playing their Game, drama, by Dacre Baldie ; Theatre Royal, Barrow- 
in-Furness, March 3. 

Domino ; or, The Fall of the Curtain, drama, by Lloyd Clarance ; Theatre Royal, Stockton- 
on-Tees, March 7. 

On an Island, comedietta, by J. Wilton Jones; Theatre Royal, Bradford, March 8. 

Marie Jeanne, drama, in three acts, by Herr Bandmann; New T’. R., Bristol, March 10. 

Babiole, opera, in three acts, by MM. Clairville and Gastineau, music by M. Laurent de 
Rille, adapted into English by Robert Reece; Prince’s Theatre, Manchester, March 10. 

Pickles, comedy, in three acts, by Paul Meritt ; Theatre Royal, Preston, March 15. 

A Man of the ene? or, The Top of the Ladder, and How to Get there Honestly, drama, 
in prologue and three acts, by W.S. Branson ; Theatre Royal, Liverpool, March 17. 

The Long Pack, drama; Lyceum Theatre, Sunderland, March 17. 

Engaged to Appear, musical comedietta ; Criterion Hall, Trowbridge, March 21. 

Hearts are Trumps, comedy-drama, by Woods Lawrence; T. R., Huddersfield, March 27. 

A Wife's Victory, comedy-drama, in five acts; Royal Amphitheatre, Liverpool, March 28. 

Sinbad the Sailor; or, The “Tar” that was “ Pitched” Into, burlesque, by Frank W. 
Green ; Princess’s Theatre, Edinburgh, March 31. 

The Royalist, drama ; Theatre Royal, Richmond, April 4. 

Del Ombra ; or, The Son of Night, drama, by J. A. Mercer ; Theatre Royal, Liverpool, April 12. 

Jack ; or, The Magic Key, burlesque ; Queen’s Theatre, Dublin, April 14. 

The Yellow Dwarf; or, Harlequin King of the Gold Mine, Britannia, and the Demon 
Zulus, pantomime, by George W. Browne ; Theatre Royal, York, April 14, 

The Golden Gulch, American drama ; Theatre Royal, Dover, April 14. 

Davenport Brothers, and Co., farce, by Edgar Pemberton ; T. R., Birmingham, April 24. 

Infatuation, drama, in four acts, by Sir Charles L. Young; Old T. R., Bristol, April 25. 

Conn; or, Out of Sight, Out of Erin, burlesque, by F. W. Green ; Alexandra Theatre, Liver- 
pool, April 28. 

The Carter of Liverpool, drama ; Adelphi Theatre, Liverpool, April 28, 

The Shepherd of Cornonailles, operetta, words by G. March, music by Virginia Gabriel ; St. 
George’s Hall, Liverpool, April 28. 

Success ; or, The Modern Cinderella, comedy, in two acts, by H. F. Hyde; Theatre Royal, 
Great Grimsby, April 30. 

Under Proof; or, Very Much Above Pa, burlesque, by Edward Rose; Princess’s Theatre, 
Edinburgh, May 1, 

Naomi’s Sin ; or, Where are You going to, my Pretty Maid, dtama, in three acts, by Mrs. 
Augustus Bright ; Alexandra Theatre, Sheffield, May 7. 

Phadrig, the Bocaun, Irish comedy, by Charles J. Werner ; Atheneum Hall, Kilkenny, May 9. 

The Pitman's Daughter, drama, by H. 8. Springate; Prince of Wales Theatre, Wolver- 
hampton, May 12. 

The Life of a Woman, drama; Theatre Royal, Liverpool, May 19. 

Joshua Haggard, drama, by Jesmond L, Young ; Theatre Royal, Cheltenham, May 19. 

Christine; or, A Dutch Girl’s Troubles, drama, in three acts, by F, W. Broughton and J. 
Wilton Jones ; Tyne Theatre, Newcastle-on-Tyne, May 21. 

Midge, comedy, in three acts, by J. P. Burnett and R. J. Martin ; Gaiety, Dublin, May 23. 

Hearts of Oak ; or, The Chip of the Old Block, drama, in two acts, by H. A. Jones; Theatre 
Royal, Exeter, May 29. 

Hamlet Whether He Will or No, burlesque, by George Booth; Alexandra, Sheffield, June 2. 

Oude Doullagh, drama, by J. L. Avondale ; Bijou Theatre, Swiss Gardens, Shoreham, June 7. 

The Mysteries of Prince’s Tower, drama, by A. Mayne; Theatre Royal, Jersey, June 9. 

All by Chance, comedietta, by J. I. Belverstone ; Theatre Royal, Leicester, June 9. 

Davy Crockett, American drama, in four acts, by Frank Murdoch; Alexandra Theatre, Liver- 

ool, June 9. 

The'School for Cookery, farce, by W. M. Gattie; Belvedere Hall, Belvedere, Kent, June 10. 

The Man of Two Lives, drama, by Lionel Thompson ; Theatre Royal, Liverpool, June 16, 

A Perilous Picnic, comedietta, by E. Byam Wyke; Theatre Royal, Dundee, June 16. 

Shandy the Spalpeen, Irish drama, by Arthur Hayward ; Gaiety Theatre, Barnsley, June 24. 

Little Ben Bolt, burlesque, by Edwin Keene ; Theatre, Subscription Ground, Gravesend, 
June 24, 

Crime and Virtue, drama, in five acts, by Butler Stanhope; Adelphi, Liverpool, June 30. 

Cremation, farce, by R. Height; St. James’s Hall, Liverpool, July 14. 

Otto, a German, American drama, in four acts, by Fred. Marsden; Prince of Wales Theatre, 
Birmingham, July 28. 

Charles the First; or, The King and the Protector, historical play, by C. Flockton ; Theatre 
Royal, Bath, August 4. 

D.T.; or, Lost by Drink (a version of L’ Assemmoir), by E. Romaine Callender; Theatre 
Royal, Bradford, August 4. 

Van the Virginian, drama, in five acts; Theatre Royal, St. Helens, August 11, 
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IIarmony Restored, comic drama, by H. A. Jones ; Grand Theatre, Leeds, August 13. 

Washington Watts, farcical comedy, by James Schonberg ; Theatre Royal, Margate, Auznst 15. 

Won by a Neck, drama, by Charles Horsman ; Theatre Royal, Exeter, August 16. 

L’ Assommoir ; or, The Curse of Drink (another version from M. Zola’s novel), by W. Sidney ; 
Prince of Wales Theatre, Glasgow, August 16. 

Limbs of the Law, farce; Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, August 15. 

Elopement, comedy, in two acts, by H. A. Jones; Theatre Rvyal, Oxford, August 19. 

Whist, comedietta, by F. Wilson ; St. James’s Hall, Brighton, August 20. 

Faith; or, Wife and Mother (anew version of Grace Huntley), drama, in three acts ; 
Theatre Royal, Manchester, August 21. 

Robeaph rre, historical play, by H.S. Springate ; Prince of Wales Theatre, Wolverhampton, 
August 25. 

Destroyed by Drink (another version of L’Assommoir), by J. W. Lacy; Qaeen’s Theatre, 
Dublin, August 25. 

Monsieur le Duc, one-act play, by Val Prinsep, A.R.A.; Prince’s, Manchester, August 23. 

Hertford, historical drama, in three tableaux, by F. Eastwood; T. R., Bradford, Aug. 29. 

Under the Stars; or, The Stolen Heiress, deama, in four acts, by Walter Banks ; Theatre 
Royal, Oldham, September 1. 

Through the Fire, drama, by Gilbert Hastings; Theatre Royal, Leeds, September 8. 

The Drunkard’s Doom; or, The Devil’s Chain (another version of L’Assommoir); Theatre 
Royal, Plymouth, September 8. 

Butterfly, comedy ; Gaiety Theatre, Glasgow, September 12. 

A Gay Cavalier, operetta, in one act, libretto by Ernest Cuthbert, music by Arthur 
Nicholson ; Theatre Royal, Manchester, September 15. 

King Jamie; or, The Fortunes of Nigel, drama; Queen’s Theatre, Manchester, Sep- 
tember 15. 

Bill of Exchange, comedy, by David Fisher; Theatre Royal, Brighton, September 18. 

Grass Widows, comedy, by J. L. Whittaker ; Queen’s Theatre, Dublin, September 19. 

Del Trem; or, The Power of Drink (another version of L’Assommoir), by Walter Banks ; 
Gaiety Theatre, West Hartlepool, September 22. 

L’Assommoir ; or, The Curse of Drink, drama, in six acts, by John Foote ; Theatre Royal, 
Dewsbury, September 27. 

Ony-na-Pocas, Irish drama, in three acts, by Barry Connor; Theatre Royal, Limerick, 
September 27. 

The Drunkard (another version of L’Assommoir), by Benjamin Webster; Holte Theatre, 
Birmingham, September 29. 

Jane Eyre, drama, in three acts, by T. H. Paul; Adelphi Theatre, Oldham, October 13. 

Ascot, farcical comedy, in two acts, by Percy Fendall; Adelphi Theatre, Oldham, Oct. 13. 

Reaphelina, the Gipsy Mother, drama, in prologue and four acts; ‘I. R., Dumfries, Oct. 13. 

The Wager, comedietta, by G. B. Halliday; Theatre Royal, Southampton, October 13. 

Beethoven, drama, in one act, by Herr Gustav Hein; Her Majesty’s Opera House, Aber- 
deen, October 17. ; 

The Lancashire Witches, opera, in three acts, libretto by R. T. Gunton, music by F. 
Stanislaus; Theatre Royal, Manchester, October 20. 7 7 

Celia, the Gipsy Girl, opera, in three acts, libretto by Elliot Galer, music by J. E. Mal- 
landaine ; Royal Opera House, Leicester, October 20. 

Four by Honours, musical absurdity ; Theatre Royal, Huddersfield, October 27. 

Our Sons and Daughters, comedy-drama, in three acts, by J. I’. Cooke ; Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre, Glasgow, October 31. 

Bolivar ; or, Life for Love, drama, in three acts, by W. G. Wills; Theatre Royal, 
Dublin, November 3, 

Loved and Lost, drama, in prologue and three acts, by Joseph Hatton and Arthur 
Matthison ; Queen’s Theatre, Manchester, November 3. See 
The Squire’s Daughter, operetta, by J. E. Bloomer; Alexandra Opera House, Sheftield, 

November 7. : 
Flip, Flap, Flop, farce, by Paul Meritt; Theatre Royal, Norwich, November 10. 
Mother and Ohild, drama ; Princess’s Theatre, Edinburgh, November 17. 
Mercy, drama, by Mr, Goodwin ; Theatre Royal, Norwich, November 17. 


Ipois or THE STace.—The late William Shalders, some years since scene painter and 
comedian at the Olympic Theatre, was earlier in his career employed at the Portsmouth 


Theatre in a similar capacity, and becoming acquainted with a simple-minded Dissenting - 


preacher, induced him to go to the play for the first time in his life. All went well for 
# time, and the preacher was delighted ; but the play was an adaptation from the French, 
and was full of passionate appeals from the hero to the heroine, who was constantly 
addressed as “ Idol of my life! My lovely Idol! Idol of my heart!” and so forth. When 
the first act ended, the actor missed his black-coated, white-necked-clothed friend from 
the box where he had been sitting, and upon next meeting him inquired how he had 
enjoyed the piece, but he was met with withering glances and solemn tones, “ Avaunt, 
thou man of sin—thou art a worshipper of Idols! ” 
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Hi ale Pieces 
; © ’ 
PRODUCED AT THE PRINCIPAL PARIS THEATRES, 
FROM DECEMBER, 1878, TO END OF NOVEMBER, 1879. | 


AMBIGU-COMIQUE. 
La Princesse Borowska, drama, in five acts, by M. Corvin, December 6. 
Le Grand Pere, one-act drama, by M. Georges Petit, December 8. 
L’ Assommoir, drama, in five acts, drawn from M, Zola’s novel, by MM. W. Busnach and 
Gastineau, January 18, 
ARTS. 
Le Petit Ludovic, comedy, in three acts, by MM. Crisafulliand Victor Bernard, March 17. 
Miss Bélé, three-act comedy, by M. Kervani, September 26, 
Le Faussaire, one-act comedy, by M. Victor Bernard, September 26. 
Le Boudoir, comedy, in one act, by M. Crisafulli, November 3. 
Les Petites Lionnes, three-act comedy, by MM. Crisafulli and Sipitre, November 3. 
iit ATHENEE. 
Babel Revue, review, by MM. Burani and Edouard Philippe, January 10. 
Lequel ? three-act comedy, by MM. Chaulieu and Feugtre, April 20, 
Monsicur, comedy, in three acts, by MM. Sylvestre and Burani, October 25. 
a BOUFFES-PARISIENS. 
; 3 Ia Marocaine, opera-bouffe, in three acts, words by M. P. Ferrier, music by M. Offen- 
; bach, January 13. 


—— 


14 La Marquise des Rues, comic opera, in three acts, libretto by MM. Siraudin and Hirsch, 
| : by music by M. Hervé, February 22. 5 
i 3 ‘4 Les Deux Alcades, operetta, in one act, words by M. Chauvin, music by M. Douay, 
iia : April 10. 
; Panurge, comic opera, in three acts, by MM. Clairville and Gastineau, music-by M. 
; Hervé, September 10. 
Les Noces d’Olivette, comic opera, in three acts, words by MM. Chivot and Daru, 
\ music by M. Edmond Andran, November 13. 
| : ; CHATELET. 
i : La Venus Noire, five-act melodrama, by M. Adolphe Belot, September 5. 
i CHATEAU D'EAU. 
' Le Soldat Rouvel, five-act melodrama, by M. Georges Olona, December 13. 
} Hoche, drama, in five acts, by MM. Georges Richard, Emile Richard, and Louis Launay, 
44 January 15. 


Jean Buscaille, drama, in five acts, by M. Valnay, April 26. 

Le Loup de meoengen, five-act melodrama, by MM. Emile Richard, De Trogoff, and 
Hubert, September 15. 

La P'tiote, drama, in five acts, by M. Maurice Drack, October 23. 

CLUNY. 

L’Abime de Trayas, drama, in five acts, by MM. Rostang and Adenis, January 16. 

Le Chatiment, four-act drama, by M. Gustave Rivet, March 14. 

Les Vacances de Beautendon, vaudeville, in five acts, by MM. Eugene Grangé and 
Emile Abraham, July 4. 

; Le Supplice d’une Mere, four-act drama, by M. Alphonse de Launay, October 16. 
COMEDIE-FRANCAISE. 

Le Petit Hétel, comedy, in one act, by MM. Meilhac and Halévy, February 21. 

L’Etincelle, eomedy, in one act, by M. Edouard Pailleron, May 13. 

Anne de Kerviler, one-act drama, by M. E. Legouvé, November 27. 


FANTAISIES PARISIENNES. ; 
Le Droit du Seigneur, comic opera, in three acts, libretto by MM. Burani, music by M. 
Vasseur, December 13. 
Le Billet de Logement, comic opera, in three acts, words by MM. Burani and Maxime 
Boucheron, music by M. Vasseur, November 15. 
FOLIES DRAMATIQUES. 
i Madame Favart, operetta, in three acts, words by MM. Chivot and Dara, music by M. 
Offenbach, December 28. 
i Paques Fleuries, comic opera, in three acts, by MM. Clairville and Delacour, music by 
M. Lacome, October 21. 
| GYMNASE-DRAMATIQUE. 
f 
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L'Age Ingrat, comedy, in three acts, by M. Edouard Pailleron, December 11. 
Nounou, oeneny, in four acts, by MM. Emile de Najac and Alfred Hennequin, 
March 21, 
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Lauriane, three-act comedy, by M. Louis Leroy, July 15. 
Les Ilotes de Pithiviers, comedy, in three acts, by M. Paul Ferrier, September 1. 
Celle qu'on n’epouse pas, one-act comedy, by M. Paul Alexis, September 8, 
Jonathan, comedy, in three acts, by MM. E. Gondinet, I’. Oswald, and Pierre Giffard, 
September 27, 
NATIONS (late HISTORIQUE). 
Camille Desmoulins, drama, in five acts, by M. Emile Moreau, April 1. 
Les Mirabeau, five-act drama, by M. Jules Claretie, October 31. 
NOUVEAUTES. 
Fleur d@’Oranger, vaudeville, in three acts, by MM. Hennequin, Grangé, and Victor 
Bernard, with music by M. Coeds, December 7. 
Les Deux Nababs, three-act vaudeville, by MM. Raimond and Dumas, January 21. 
Fatinitza, comic opera, in three acts, libretto by MM. Delacour and Wilder, music by M. 
Franz Suppé, March 15. 
Le Sapeur de Suzon, one-act operetta, by M. Eugtne Grangé, music by M. Lindheim, 
October 20. 
NOUVEAU LYRIQUE. 
Hymnis, comic opera, in one act, in verse, words by M, Théodore de Banville, music by 
M. Jules Cressonnois, November 14. 
ODEON. 
Les Deux Fautes, comedy, in one act, by M. Georges de Porto-Riche, December 21. 
La Perruque Merveilleuse, three-act comedy, in verse, by M. “ Louis de Villeverte,” 
January 10. 
Samuel Brohl, drama, in five acts and a prologue, by M. Henri Meilhac and Victor 
Cherbuliez, January 31. 
Le Marquis de Kenilis, tive-act drama, in verse, by M. Charles Lomon, April 7. 
OPERA. 
La Reine Berthe, opera, in two acts, libretto by M. Jules Barbier, music by M. Victorin 
Joncitres, December 27. 
Yedda, three-act ballet, by MM. Philippe Gille and Arnold Mortier, arranged by M. 
Mérante, music by M. O. Métra, January 17. 
OPERA-COMIQUE. 
Suzanne, comic opera, in three acts, words by MM. Lockroy and Cormon, music by M. 
Paladilhe, December 30. 
Le Pain Bis, comic opera, in one act, libretio by M. Arthur de Beauplan, words by M. 
Théodore Dubois, February 26. 
La Zingarella, comic opera, in one act, libretto by MM, Jules Adenis and Jules Montini, 
music by M. Joseph O’Kelly, Fetruary 26. 
La Courte Echelle, comic opera, in three acts, words by M, Charles de La Rounat, music 
by M. Edmond Membrée, March 10. 
PALAIS-ROYAL. 
Tant plus ga Change ——, review, in three acts, by MM. Edmond Gondinet and Pierre 
Veron, December 28. 
Le Mari de la Débutante, four-act comedy, by MM. Meilhac and Halévy, February 5. 
Le Bas de Laine, comedy, in three acts, by MM. Duru, Busnach, and Gastineau, April 10. 
Les Locataires de M. Blondeau, vaudeville, in five acts, by M. Chivot, June 12. 
La Perruque, one-act comedy, by MM, Delacour and Raymond Deslandes, September 13. 
La Revue trot Tét, review, in three scenes, by MM. Siraudin and Raoul Toché, 
September 13. 
La Famille, one-act comedy, by M. Georges Boyer, September 18. 
Les Petits Coucous, vaudeville, in three acts, by MM. Belot and Nus, October 11. 
La Fille d’ Alcibiade, one-act vaudeville, by MM. Grangé and Supersac, October 18, 
PORTE-SAINT-MARTIN. 
Les Enfants du Capitaine Grant, piece, in five acts and fourteen scenes, by MM. Jules 
Verne and Dennery, December 26. 
RENAISSANCE, 
Heloise et Abeilard, three-act operetta, words by M. Clairville, music by M. Litolff, 
February 20. 
La Petite Mademoiselle, operetta, in three acts, libretto by MM. Meilhac and Halévy, 
music by M. Lecocq, April 12. 
La Jolie Persane, comic opera, in three acts, libretto by MM. Leterrier and Vanloo, 
music by M. Lecocq, October 28. 
TROISIEME-THEATRE-FRANCAIS. 
L’Habitant de la Lune, one-act comedy, in verse, by M. d@’Anglars, January 29. 
L’ Alibi, comedy, in two.acts, by MM. Desvallitres and Jules Noriac, January 29. 
Le Roman d’un Meridional, three-act comedy, by M. Mary Lafon, January 29. 
La Petite Jeanne, comedy, in four acts, by MM. Gadobert and Dharmenon, March 18, 
Un Mariage Tambour Battant, one-act comedy, by M. Alfred Guillon, March 18. 
La Dispense, comedy, in four acts, by M. de Calonne, April 24. 
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Chapitre des Femmes, three-act comedy, by M, Cournier, July 5 
Trois de Jeu, comedy, in one act, by M. Eugtne Almaric, August 14. 
a Veuve Chapuzot, three-act comedy, by M. Albin Vilabrigue, August 14. 
es Deux Normands, comedy, in one act, in verse, by M. Antonin Roques, September 17. 
Moulin de Roupeyrac, piece, in four acts, in verse, by M. Fabi¢, October 1. 
408 Vipéres, five-act comedy, by M, Poirault, November 8. 
VARIETIES. 
Le Grand Casimir, piece, in three acts, by MM. Prével and Saint Albin, music by M. 
Lecocq, January 11. 
‘oyage en Suisse, pantomime vaudeville, in three acts, by M. Ernest Blum and Raoul 
Touché, September 1. 


me A ey 


Le 


VAUDEVILLE. 
L’Aventure de Ladislas Bolski, five-act piece, adapted by M. Auguste Maquet from a 
novel by M. Victor Cherbuliez, January 20. 
Les Tapageurs, comedy, in three acts, by M. Charles Gondinet, April 21. ! 
La Femme qui s’en va, comedy, in one act, by M. Charles Yriarte, June 14. : 
La Chanson du Printemps, one-act comedy, in verse, by M. Armand Dartois, 
September 12. : 
La Villa Blancmignon, comedy, in three acts, by MM. Duru, Chivot, and Henry, 
September 12. 
Les Echeances d’Angéle, comedy, in one act, by MM. Rimbaut and Delacour, Sept. 20. 
Lolotte, comedy, in one act, by MM. Meilhac and Halévy, October 4. 
Le Petit Abbé, one-act operetta, by MM. Henri Bocago and Armand Liorat, music by 
M. Charles Grisart, October 9. 


THEATRES IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


AperprEN—Her Majesty’s Opera, W. Brecon—Royal. 


Gomersal. Brighton— Royal, Mrs. IH. Nye Chart. 
Accrineton—Royal, Scott and Russell. BuistoL— Royal, Messrs, G. and J. M. 
s . a Chute. 
A.pErsuot—Royal Club House, Major : d 
Goodenough, Secretary. “— Royal, Messrs. G. and J. M,. 
Victory, Albert R. Steele. wate. — 
. ak 5 te Rene 3URNLEY—Royal, S. Sagar. 
ARBROATH— ~~ J. 0 — Victoria, E. C. Litebfield. 
AsutTon-UNDER-Lyxg—Star, J. 8, Har- | Burron-on-Trent—Alhambra, Bennett 
greaves. and Patch. 
Ayr—Queen’s, Hamilton Nimmo, Bury St. Epmunps—Royal, J. C. Chute. 
Barnstey—Gaiety, Ben Walker. Bury (Lancashire)—Victoria, Ramsden 


Barnstarte—Royal, J. Andrews. and Russell. 
: oe Star Opera House, Purcell and 


Barnrow-1n-FurNEss—Royal. , 
Alhambra, Bell and Atkinson. Revill. 
Amphitheatre, Company. 
Star, W. Scott. 

Batu—Royal, F. Neebe. 

Betrast—Royal, J. F. Warden. 


CanTERBuRY—Royal, W. Davey. 
CarpirrF—Royal, W. H. Daw. 

| Cantiste—Royal, W. Royston Cogan. 
| CastLEFoRnD—Royal, Oliver Cusworth, 


Brvertey— Bijou, C. Henley. CurtTEnnaM—Royal, E. J. Maisey and 
Birkenngzap—Royal, D. Grannell. EK. B. Shenton. 

Prince of Wales, D. Grannell. Curster— Royal, C. H. Duval. 
Brirston—Theatre Royal, W. Edwin. Prince of Wales, Brinsley Sheridan. 
BirrmincuamM—Royal, M. H. Simpson. CurrsTERFIELD—Royal, H. B. Hall, 

Prince of Wales, J. Rodgers. CuorLeEy—Royal, Albert Clarence. 

Holte, W. Raynham. | CoatpripGE—Royal, F. Montague Dar- 
Bisunor Avcktanp—Royal, R, Addison, | bour, 

Buiacksurn—Royal, C. H. Duval. Adelphi, John Sheridan. 
Brack roor—Royal, J. Hudspeth. | CorcuEstrr—Royal, Nunn Brothers & D, 

Prince of Wales, J. D. Solomon, Vale. 

Brytu—Royal, R. Fynes. Consert— Royal, G. Burnett. 
Bottor—Royal, C. H. Duval. Cork—New Rayal, Company (Limited), 

Temple Opera House, J. P. Weston. Coventry— Royal, James Walton, 
Braprorp—Royal, Charles Rice. Britannia, R. Leggett. ; 

New Prince's, Alfred Davis. Crorpon—Royal, H. Finch. j 

Pullan’s, H. Pullan, DartincTon— Royal, G. Hunter, 
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Derpy—Alexandra, — Jackson. 
Corn Exchange, J. Harwood. 
Lecture Hall, R. Redgate. 
Dewspury—Royal, G. F. Crowley and G. 
Edwards, 


Doxcaster—Royal, Capt. Disney Roebuck. 


Dovetas—Royal. 
Dover—Royal. 

Clarence, Arthur Wyndham. 
Dvustin—Royal, M. Gunn. 

Gaiety, M. Gunn. 

Queen’s, Fitzroy Wallace. 
Dumparron—Albert. 
Dumrrres—Theatre Royal, A. D. McNeill. 
DoxpeBw—Royal, W. McFarland. 

Operetta House, W. McFarland. 
DuNFFRMLINE—Royal, C. Cooke. 
Epinsurcu—Royal, Howard and Logan. 

Operetta House, C. Bernard, 

Princess’s, A. D. M‘Neill. 
Evain—Royal, E. Duckenfield. 
Exerer—Royal, F. Neebe. 
FaLxrrkK—Royal, W. C. Watts. 
Farnworta—Royal, W. H. Patterson. 
Griascow—Adelphi, Mrs. D. P. Miller, 

Gaiety, Charles Bernard. 

Prince of Wales’s, W. Sidney. 

Princess’s, H. Cecil Beryl. 

Royalty, E. L. Knapp. 
GiovcesteR—Royal, T. Dutton, 
Goorr—Royal, J. E. Harrison. 

Prince of Wales, J. F. Cook. 
Gosrort—Assembly Rooms, W. Bowers. 
GranTHamM— Royal. 

GraveseND—Royal, Charles Chapman. 

Pavilion, Thomas Eves. 

Rosherville, —. Jones. 
Grrenock—Royal, ‘A. Wright. 
GurEnwicu—Royal, J. Aubrey. 

Great Grimspy—Royal, W. Raymond. 
Guernsey—Royal, G. Meagherson. 
Harrrax—Royal, F. Rawlings. 
Hantey—Royal, James H. Elphinstone. 
Hartieroor—Royal, C. Humble. 
Hanrtreroot (West) — Royal, Capt. John 

Gaiety, Henry 8. Dacre. 
Hvuppersrretp—Royal, J. W. White. 
Hv11—Royal, Wilson Barrett. 
Trswicu—Royal, E. H. Marston. 
Jarrow-on-TynE—Royal, E. Fletcher. 
Jensey—Royal, Wybert Rousby. 
KippERMinsTER— Royal. 


Linnington. 
Krrxcatpy—Royal, G. O. Cochrane. 
Lzaminaton — Royal 

Holmes. 
Lerps—The Grand, Wilson Barrett. 

Royal, J. Hobson. 

Princess's, J. Hobson. 
Leex—Star, 8. Jones. 
Leicrster—Royal, E. Clinton Hall. 

Royal Opera House, Elliot Galer. 


{Gordon. | 
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Leteu(Lancashire)— Varieties, A.De Castro. 
Limerick—Royal, J. Fogerty. 
New Harp, J. Courtney. 
Lixcotn—Masonic, H. Cecil Beryl. 
Royal, J. Coleman, , 
Liverrooir—Alexandra, Edward Saker. 
Adelphi, E. Trevanion. 
Amphitheatre, Lindo Courtenay. 
Colosseum. 
New Rotunda, D. Grannell. 
Prince of Wales, Frank Emery. 
Royal. 
Sefton, R. Mulvey. 
St. James’s, Sam Hague. 
Loypon—Adelphi, A. and 8. Gatti. 
Albion, Frederick Abrahams. 
Alhambra, Company (Limited). 
Astley’s, J. and G. Sanger. 
Britannia, Mrs. 8, Lane. 
Criterion, Charles Wyndham. 
Connaught, John Vale. 
Covent Garden, Ernest Gye. 
Court, Wilson Barrett. 
Drury Lane, Augustus Harris. 
Duke’s, Clarance Holt and Charles 
Wilmot. 
Elephant and Castle, J. Aubrey. 
Folly, J. L. Toole. 
Gaiety, J. Hollingshead. 
Garrick, Company (Limited), 
Globe, Alex. Henderson. 
Grecian, T. G. Clarke, 
Hackney, Royal. 
Haymarket, Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft. 
Her Majesty’s, J. H. Mapleson, 
Imperial, Miss Litton. 
King’s Cross, Harry Crouch, 
Lyceum, Henry Irving. 
Marylebone, J. A. Cave & Albert West. 
Olympic, Miss Fanny Josephs. 
Opera Comique, R. D’Oyly Carte. 
Park, J. and R. Douglass, 
Pavilion, Morris Abrahams. 
Philharmonic, Alfred Young. 
Princess’s, Walter Gooch. 
Prince of Wales’s, Edgar Bruce. 
Royalty, Edgar Bruce. 
Sadler’s Wells, Mrs. Bateman. 
St. George’s, Alfred Reed and Corney 
Grain. 
St. James’s, John Hare and W. H. 


| « Kendal. . 
Kitmarnock—Opera House, Need and | 


Music Hall, E. | 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Standard, J. and R. Douglass. 
Strand, Mrs. Swanborough. 

Surrey, William Holland. 

Varieties, George Harwood. 
Vaudeville, D. James and T. Thorne. 
Victoria, J. A. Cave and Albert West. 
Victoria Hall (Bijou), T. Bayley. 
Alexandra Palace, Company. 

Crystal Palace, Conpany. 

North Woolwich Gardens, W. Tolland, 


Lonponperky—Royal, J. F. Warden, 
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Lonoton—Royal, M. Wardh augh. | 
Lowestor r—Royal, 8 . Geary. 
Lynn—Roy: al, H. Jex. 
MacciesrizLb—Royal, Edward Bell. 

New Royal, Miss Florence Stalman. 
Marpstoxs—Royal. 
MancuEster—Royal, Duffield & Lawton. | 

Prince’s, C. Bernard. 

Queen’s, J. C. Emerson. 
MarGatre—Royal, Miss Sarah Thorne. 
MrppLesnoroven—Royal, Jolin Imeson. 
Montrose—Pavilion, J. H. Collins. 
NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LyME—Royal, Mrs, E. 

Lawton. 
NEWCASsTLE-UPon-TyNnE — Royal, Charles 
Bernard. 

Tyne, G. Stanley. 

Newrort (Mon.).—Prince of Wales's, E. 
Evans. 

Victoria, G. Melville. 
Norruampron—Royal, J. Tebbutt. 
Norwicu— Royal, W. Sidney. 

Vv audeville, R. J. Wri ght. 

Victoria Hall, Ww. a F. E. Hunter. 
Norrincuam—Roy al, Thos. W. Charles, 
OtpHamM—Royal, Company (Limited). 

Adelphi, James Gillespy. 
Oxrorp—Royal, H. Hatch. 
PaIGNTON—Royal, H. Braham, 
PatsteEy—Royal, James Goold. 

oes Rooms, M, Kyle. 

Cirque, T. C. Howitt. 

Prrtu— Roy al, R. P. Steele. 

PETERBOROU cu—Roy al, W. D. Nichols. 
Prymouti--New Royal, J. R. Newcombe. 
PortsMovu tu—Royal, H. C. Hughes. 

Prince's, H. C., Hughes, 

The Portland, G. C. Smythe. 
Preston—Royal, "Edward Anderson. 
Ramscate—V audev ille. 

Granville, Bruce Phillips. 
Reapinc—Royal, Elliot Galer. 
Ricumonp—Her Majesty’s, Mrs. Evelyn. 
RocupatE— Royal, John Loone. 
RocurstER—Royal, Charles Wybert. 
RorugsrnaM—Royal, Rupert Woods. 
Runcorn—Royal, Mrs, C. James. 
Rypg—Royal, E. Bell. 
Scarporovau—Royal, J. Eldred and T. 

D. Yorke. 

Londesborough, W. A. Waddington. 
Seauam Harsovur—Royal, J. Lomax. , 

Alhambra, J.C. Hunter. 
Surrrietp—Royal, W. R. Younge. 

Alexandra Opera House, Ww. Brittlebank. 
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Suretps (North)—Royal. 
Sureips (South)—Royal, Fred Cooke. 
Surewspvry— Royal, Thomas Mad dox. 
SovuTHaMPToNn Royal, J. W. Gordon. 
SovrnEND—Varieties, ‘J. A. Warde ll. 
Sovrnrort—Vaudeville. 
Pavilion, Secretary, E. Martin. 
SrennyMoon—Cambridge, Mrs. G. L. 
Watson. 
Srarrorp— Lyceum, Company. 
STaLEYBRIDGE—Royal, C. H. Duval. 
Sramrorp—Royal, H. Johnson. 
Srockrort—Royal, W. Revill. 
Srockton-on-Trrs — Royal, 
Wright. 

Royal Star, T. Nelson. 

Sr. Heten’s—Royal, C. H. Duval. 
SrratrorD-on-Avon—Royal, W. Adams. 
SunpERLAND—Royal, Alfred Davis, 

Lyceum, Henry Hampton. 
SwansEa— Royal, G. Melville. 

Star, G. Melville. 

Taunton—Victoria Rooms, —. Webb. 
Trowpripce—Public Hall, P. L. Hill. 
Truro—Royal, J. F. Guerin. 
Torquay—Lyceum, T. R. Matthews. 
TunsTaLt—St. James’s Hall, Company. 
UxsripGE— Royal. 
WAKEFIELD—Royal, Joe Stoner. 
Watsatt—Alexandra, C. Crooke. 
Wanrrinetor—Prince of Wales, Brinsley 
Sheridan. 

Public Hall. 

Warerrorp—New Theatre, 
Kenney, Secretary. 

Warer1oo (near Liverpool)—New Pavi- 
lio W.S. Branson. 

West Bxiustwicuh—Royal Exchange, I. 
C. Hazlewood, 

Weymoutu—Royal, F. Neebe. 

Wuitsy—Star, J. Kidson. 

St. Hilda’s Hall, N. Baldwin. 
Wuitrnaven—Roy al, E. Fletcher. 
Wican—Royal, C. H. Duval. 

Queen’s, Robert Forster. 
Wrnpvsor—Royal, Welham Clarke. 
WoLverHAMPTon — Royal, Company 

(Limited). 

Prince of Wales, Thos. Birrell. 
Wonrcrster—Royal, T. C. King. 
Workineton—Koyal, E. Fletcher, 
Woorwica—Royal, W. Holden. 
Yarmoutu— Royal, J. G. Flower. 
York—Royal, W. A. Waddington. 


Frederick 


Edward 8. 





Tue CLtown TorNeED Sta yaunas,~Beme years ago the contributors to the Revue des 


Deux Mondes used to be entertained at dinner, and frequently some whimsical bits of fan 
On one occasion it was announced that a distinguished"English Member of 


took place. 


Parliament on a secret mission to Vienna would dine. 
demurely at the table speaking to noLody, when the conversation was led to politics in 
Amongst other things the “ balance of power’ 
“IT will show you the balance of power,” and he com- 


order to draw him out. 
“ Look here,” said the stranger, 


menced spinning one of the dinner plates on the point of his knife. 
clown, and this was one of his circus tricks, 


dee 2 


The pretended statesman sat 
’ was discussed. 


It was Debureau the 
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IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


MUSIC HALLS 





AnerpEEN—Alhambra, W. M‘Farland. 
Accrineton—New Market Tavern, Miss 
Charlotte Sydney. 
AtpEersuot—Victory, A. R. Steele. 
Alexandra, R. Featherstone. 
Red, White, and Blue, H. Salter. 
AnrsroatH—Gaiety, J. K. Clark. 
Asti TON-UNDER-LyNE—People’s, J. Booth. 
LBarxstey—Surrey, John Wilkinson. 
Wire Trellis, John A. 8. Hunton. 
SARROW-IN-FuRNESS—Alhambra, Bell and 
Atkinson, 
Star, C. Sinclair. 
Betrast—Alhambra, W. J. Ashcroft. 


New Colosseum, Lindon Travers. 


BinKENHEAD — Birkenhead Arms, R. 
Jordan. 

BirmincuaM—Birmingham, Phillips and 
Choules. 


Crystal Palace, Messrs, Day. 

Egyptian, L. Bosco, 

London Museum, D. MacInnes. 

Star, W. Walker. 

Bennett's, T. G. Bennett. 

The Varieties, Signor Durland. 

Balsall Heath, G. Bryan. 

Bisnor AvckLtanD—Royal, A. Boyd. 
Briackpurn—Alhambra Palace, —. Camp- 
bell. 

Odd Fellows, J. Richardson, 

People’s, J. J. Mason. 

Trevanion’s, EB. ‘Trevanion. 
Botron—Museum, R. Edwards. 

Theatre of Varieties, W. Je*yrye. 
Boston—New Music Saloon,“@harles P. 

Emery. 
Braprorp—Paullan’s, H. Pullan. 
Star, E. Cowgill. 
sniGuTton—Oxford, Mrs. B. W. Botham. 
Buistor—City, T, Bradford. 

Alhambra, Company (Limited). 

BrownuIis, near Walsall—Station, W. 
Roberts. 

BurnLtey—Varieties, J. W. Allen. 

Burstem (Staffordshire)—Prince Albert, 
J. Harding. 

Marquis of Granby, M. Bailey. 

People’s, J. Copeland. 
Burron-on-TreNt—Alhambra, H. Potter. 
Bury—Museum, R. Edwards. 

Victoria, T, Blomley. 
Cantersury—Apollonian, T. A. Stack. 
CaRLisLeE—Star, Dennis McCaulay. 
CuaTuamM—Barnard’s, L. Barnard. 
CuELTENHAM—Colosseum, G. Brown. 
CiEsTERFIELD—Spa, J.J. Mason. 

West-end, H. Coulter. 
CoLcikstER—Sir Colin Campbell, W. 

Chaplin, 
Coxsett—Consett, E. Fielding. 
Cxewe (Cheshire) —Oak Farm, J. Rawson. 


DaRLINGTON— Gaiety. 
Dreat—Paragon, A. J. Owen. 
Dersy—Crown, Mrs. Westerman. 
Grapes, Jno. Davison. 
Scarsdale, Tom Godrich, 
Dover—Pheenix, I. Kemp. 


| Dusrin—Harp, M. Nolan. 





Grafton, George West. 

Monster Saloon, Mrs. Connell. 

People’s, P. Langan. 

Star of Erin, D. Lowrey. 
Dupiey—Alexandra, —. Atkinson, 

Railway, J. Walmsley. 

Malt Shovel, E. T. Moore. 
Dunprr—Operetta House, W.M‘Farland. 

People’s, —. Conder. 

East Hartieroot—NewStar,J.R. Carter. 
Epinpurau—Varieties, H. KE. Moss. 
FLEETwoop—Royal, Robt. Forster. 
GatEsuHEaD—Alexandra, E, J. Edwins. 

People’s, Mrs. Thorpe. 
Giascow—Albert, Bruce Miller, 

Britannia, H. T. Rossborough. 

New Scotia, Mrs. J. 8. Baylis. 

Royal, David Brown, 
Govan—Argyle, Robert Lloyd. 

Great BripGe—Stork, J. R. Lee. 
Great Grimspy—Victoria, Hoffman and 
Steinland. 

Golden Fleece, G. Storey. 
GrEENOCK— Moss's Varieties, J. Moss. 
GREENWICH —Crowder’s, A. A. Hurley. 
Hatrrax—Malt Shovel, A. B. Pollard. 

Odd Fellows, J. Stansfield. 
HantEy—Alexandra, T. Rogers. 
HartTLEPOOL (West)—Star, —. Brindley. 
Hvurtt—Alhambra Palace, J. Hunt. 

Star, J. H. Wood. 

Hypze—Railway Hotel, J. Booth. 

Kertgutey—People’s, A. Kershaw. 

KipDERMINSTER—Oxford Varieties, T, 
Biven. 

Kipserove (Tunstall) —Albion, J. Shutt. 

Lancaster—Odd Fellows, —. Molyneux. 

LrEps—Angel, John Brooke. 

Bay Horse, H. Pickard. 

Princess’s, J. Hobson. 

Rose and Crown, J. Binks. 

Thornton’s, J. Stansfield. 
LercestER—Midland, W. Paul. 
Leira—Star, i. Catherwood. 
Lixncoty—Pavilion, J. W. Bradley. 
Liverroot—Alhambra, I. De Freve, 

Constellation, J. Cohen. 

Gaiety, H. De Frece. 

Parthenon, J. G. Stoll. 

Star, Fineberg and Lees. 

Lonpon —Arches, Madame Gatti. 

Battersea, J. Barrett. 

Bedford, G. Fredericks. 

Cambridge, Will Riley. 
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Lonpon (continued)— 
Canterbury, E. Villiers. 
Collins's, H. Watts. 
Deacon’s, J. W. Deacon. 

Lusby’s, Crowder and Payne. 

Foresters’, Charles Merion. 

Gatti’s, R. and A. Corraza Gatti. 

Kensington, R. Parkin. 

London Pavilion, E. Villiers. 

Marylebone, R. F. Botting. 

Metropolitan, H. G. Lake. 

Middlesex, J. L. Graydon. 

Oxford, J. I. Jennings. 

Raglan, H. Hart. 

Regent. 

Royal, J. 8. Sweasey. 

ee London, Speedy and J.J. Poole. 

Str, Fred. vans. 

Sun, E. Williams. 

Wilton’s, W. Holland. 

Winchester. 

Lonaton (Staffordshire)—Star, W. Tipper. 

King’s Arms, R. Nuttall. 

People’s, T. Bond. 
Mancuester—Alexandra, W. Clegg. 

Alhambra, E. H. Page. 

Folly, E. Garcia. 

Gaiety, E. Garcia. 

People’s, T. B. Burton. 

Regent, F. G. Barratt. 

Rising Sun, J. Fox. 

Star, C. E. Stuart. 
MippiesporovGu-on-Tees — Oxford, J. 

I meson, 

Prince of Wales, George Hearse. 

Newcastix-on-TrnE—Victoria,J.Bagnall, 
W. W. Blakey, and Bagnall. 

New Tyne, W. and J. H. Elliott. 
Newrort—Alhambra, Sidney Williams. 
Noxtuameton — Temperance Hall of 

Varieties, P. Horlock. 
Norwicu—East of England, Dr. 
mondi. 
Norrincuam—Talbot Palace of Varicties, 
Charles B. Cox. 

Alhambra, J. B. Wigley. 
O_pnamM—Albert, H. B. Beaumont. 

Mumps, Reuben Sutcliffe. 

People’s, W. Jefferye. 

Over Darnwen—Star, J. Wearden. 
Patstey—Abercorn, William Tait. 
PrymovutTu-—Octagon, J. McCambridge. 
PortsmMoutH—New South of England, J. 
Hughes. 
Preston—George, Martin Brown. 
King’s Head, J. Blackoe. 


Red- 


that he would play a million notes in twelve 


nearly twelve hours. 
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Ramsoate—Alexandra, H. Hart. 
Assembly Rooms, H. Hart. 
Ilarp-by-the-Sea, Robert Gear. 

Rocupate—London, W. Jefferye. 

RornernaM—Effingham, G. Wood. 
Clarence, A. Mellors. 

SanpGats—Alhambra, Mrs. R. Rigden. 

SaLtrorp—Canterbury, G. Lawton. 


| ScarbnorovGu—St. George’s, R. Dunn, 


SurEerNness—Criterion, J. W. Kennedy. 
Magdala, P. N. Barlow. 
Surerrietp—Alhambra, Miss E. A. Adkin. 
Fleur-de-Lis, Alex. Stacey. 
Gaiety, J. T. Smith. 
London, J. Simpson. 
New Star, Alf. Milner. 
Old Tankard, Bennett and Burton. 
Pavilion, 'T. Jackson. 
West End Palace, W. Priest. 
Suretps (North)—Royal, J. Siddall. 
Theatre of Varieties, 8. R. Chisholm. 


| Suretps (South)—Alhambra and Amphi- 


theatre, 8. B. Siddall. 
Durham, 8. R. Chisholm. 
SovrnamMpton—Gordon’s Theatre of 
Varieties, J. W. Gordon. 
Royal York, Mrs. Hyles. 
SreNNyMoon—Cambridge, Mrs. G. L. 
Watson. 


| Stockrort—People’s, W. Revill. 


Srocktron-on-Tres—Alhambra, T. Deve- 
reux. 
Oxford, Mra. J. W. Spence. 
Royal Star, T. Nelson. 
SrocktTon-on-TrxEs (South)—Gaiety, Wil- 
son Furness. 
Sroxe-on-Trent—Eagle, EF. Fearn. 
St. Heten’s—People’s, Company. 
SuNDERLAND— Wear, S. H. Bell. 
Swansea—Gloster, L. B. Barlow. 
Watsatt—aAlexandra, OC. Crooke. 
People’s, B. Hawkins. 
Wattuam Aspey—Greyhound, J. Atkins. 
WuITEHAVEN—Shakespeare, J. Bennett. 
Waterloo, J. C. Robinson. 


| Wiegan—Alexandra, W. Jolmson. 


WILLINGTON 
Rodgers. 

WisHaw—Varieties, A. Conder. 

WoLveruaMPTon—Exchange, 8. Hand. 


(Durham) — Albert, J. 


Museum, J. Stott. ; 
Wootwicu—Alhambra, W. Heathman. . 
Canterbury, G. Moreland. 
Gun, J. R. Dovey. , 
Mitre, W. H. Piume. 
Willis’s, E. Willis. [ Winwood. , 
Worcestsr — Palace of Varieties, E. 
= annem i .u 
t 
A Musica Wacren.—Mr. Scarborough, at one time organist of Spalding, laid a wager c 
hours. He accomplished the task in eight 7 
hours, but was compelled to take intervals of rest, which brought the whole time to . 
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Ha! Ba! 





BY GEORGE R. SIMS. 





“ 


OOD HEAVENS! Peyton, what have you been doing with your- 
self?” 

The exclamation was forced from me by the extraordinary 
appearance of my friend Charley Peyton, the popular young 
comedian of the Theatre. 

I had been absent from town for a couple of months, and had 








@ not seen Charley since [ shook hands with him outside the 
G Junior Garrick, the night previous to my departure for the 


Continent. ‘Then he was a good-looking, bright-eyed young 
fellow, full of life and unusual spirits, and with a conlllihion 
that would put a Devonshire lassie’s to shame. Now—l hardly 

know how to describe his appearance, it was so extraordinary. He was thin, 

and he had been stout; he stooped, and he had been upright as a poplar; his 
eyes were sunken and glassy, his face was deeply lined, and his skin was of 
that dull unhealthy tint so common to people suffering with nervous diseases ; 
deep violet circles were round his eyes, his lips were pale and blistered, and 
as he held out his hand, in response to my ejaculation, [ noticed that it 
trembled. I clasped it, and found it burning hot. Peyton drew his hand 
gently from mine, and in reply to my eager question as to what was the 
matter with him, stammered out, “ Oh, nothing; I'm a little out of sorts.” 

I was not to be put off in this way, for Charley Peyton was a great favourite 

of mine, and I was really distressed to see him looking so dreadfully ill. L 

slipped my arm through his, and strolled with him along the Strand. I plied 

him with questions, and cross-examined him with a pertinacity worthy of an 

Old Bailey barrister, I tried every art of which | was master to coax the 

comedian’s secret from him, but he parried every attempt, and at the corner 

of Wellington Street left me hurriedly, saying he had some business to attend 
to. Wandering back towards my chambers | met a couple of Charley's 
friends, and in the course of conversation I referred to his strange appearance. 

They had noticed it too; in fact they told me it was the talk of the profession. 

None of them could say what was actually the matter with him, but everyone 

agreed that mental distress had a great deal to do with it. 

Peyton was in the billof the ,and having an “ off-night”’ I determined 
to drop in that evening, and see how far his acting was affected by his con- 
dition. Being one of the, I am afraid, small class who never ask to be passed 
into a theatre, however well known to the management, I put down my two 
shillings at the pay-hole and strolled into the pit, just before the curtain rose 
on the comedy in which Péyton played a principal part. The house was full, 
and I had to stand up at the back—a position the playgoer whose theatrical 
digestion is too weak for “the first farce” generally has to occupy, if he 
selects a successful piece for his evening’s entertainment. 

The first act went off smoothly. Charley was capital ; he madeall his points, 
was perfectly at ease, and got a call at the fall of the curtain. He seemed 
full of life and spirits. I could hardly believe he was the same melancholy 
individual I had met in the morning. Half-way through the second act 
occurs the best situation in the play. ‘The hero, to test the affection of a girl 
for his friend, has to make love to her. His own sweetheart, unnoticed by 
him, is in a position to overhear every word he says. The interest is worked 
up splendidly to this point, and although what is about to happen is obvious, 
the attention of the audience is focussed and there is a dead silence. Charley 





} came gradually to the climax with the finished care of an artist. The audience 


watched his every gesture ; they seemed to feel the consequence to him of the 

words he was about to speak, and there stole over the spectators that strong 

desire to call out and give warning of the impending danger which now and 
I 
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again is provoked by the realism of a situation and theart of aperformer. It 
was just when all nerves were strained, and the hush was deepest, that there 
came from the centre of the pit a clear and distinct “Ha! Ha!” It was 
over in a moment, a few heads were turned impatiently, and then every 
eye was fixed upon the stage again. But the effect upon Peyton was 
remarkable. His whole demeanour had changed, his hands trembled, his 
voice was husky and indistinct, he seemed suddenly to have lost his self- 
possession, I saw clearly that he had gone utterly to —, and that the 
situation was irrevocably marred. He stumbled through the scene, missed 
his cue, flurried the other performers, and seemed only in a hurry to get on 
and quit the stage. The audience noticed it; they fidgetted, and whispered, 
and grew inattentive. The spell was broken, the second act was utterly 
spoiled, and when the curtain fell there was not a hand given except by the 
girls at the refreshment-bar, and the programme sellers, who applauded as 
usual. I was so disappointed myself that I did not wait for the thirdact. I 
went over to the Gaiety, lit a cigar, and read the evening paper till 1 knew 
the play would be over. Then 1 went back to the theatre and waited at the 
stage-door till Peyton came out. Le did not notice me, and I tapped him on 
the shoulder as he passed. He gave a little scream and turned hurriedly 
towards me. The lamp-light fell full upon his features, and I in my turn 
started back. His face was ashy white, his sunken eyes were staring as 
though some midnight horror had rivetted them, his lips were wide apart, and 
he breathed in a painfully gasping manner. 

“ Charley, old man,” I exclaimed, really frightened at his appearance, “ what 
is the matter with you ?” 

“ Nothing.” He shook himself from my grasp, and would have passed on, 
but I took his arm and held him. 

“‘ Nonsense—you are seriously ill. I saw you to-night in the comedy.” 

“Ah! you were there. Did you hear him ?” 

“ Him—who? ” 

“ My murderer,” 

Iie hissed the words into my ear and his hot breath burned my cheek. 

“ Listen, old fellow,” he continued, speaking hurriedly. “ I’ve never told 
a living soul before, but I'll tell you now. The fellows would have laughed at 
me and thought me cracked—you won't. I'll trust you. Where can we go 
where no infernal spies are listening ?” 

He gesticulated so violently, he spoke and glared about him so strangely, I 
felt convinced his reason was affected. 

“Come to my chambers,” I said. “We shall be quiet there.” 

He never spoke a word till we got to the Temple, and I did not question 
him. I had some experience of mental excitement, and I knew in such cases 
the talking should all be on one side. 

When we reached my chambers and the door had been shut, he flung his 
overcoat on to the sofa, thrust his hands in his pockets, and commenced to 
pace rapidly up and down the room. 


“It’s been going on for a month, old man, and I can’t stand it any longer,” 


he said, suddenly facing me. ‘“ Some night I'll leap off the stage and strangle 
the scoundrel where he sits.”’ 

“ But what is it he does—who is the scoundrel ?” 

“ You saw me change in the second act—you heard that ‘ Ha! ha!’ through 
the dead silence ?” 

ie 

“Well, that same ‘Ha! ha!’ has come every night at exactly the same 
moment. At first I did not notice it; now I listen for it. As I get near the 
cursed line that brings it, I burst into a cold perspiration. I know it§ 
coming and I'm powerless to stop it. It comes and drives me mad. 3; 
Heaven!” he cried, bringing his trembling hand down violently upon the 
table, “it’s murdering me by inches. Look at me!” 

I had no necessity to look at him. I had watched him intently during th 
whole of his narrative and I saw the truth of what he said. A highly sen‘ 
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tive temperament was being acted upon by certain circumstances to such an 
extent that physical and mental health were alike being slowly undermined. 
Even the thought of what he had gone through was too much for him, and the 
perspiration was streaming down his hollow cheeks now, and his lips trembled 
with suppressed rage. 

“ If I had him here now I'd kill him like a dog! ” 

He brought his heel down with terrific violence on the carpet, then flung 
himself into the chair, and breaking down, sobbed hysterically. 

I poured out some brandy, and he drank it eagerly. Then I sat down beside 
him and endeavoured tocalm him. I knew the condition of mind and body in 
which he was required the greatest care and attention. I told him that, a. 
ever might have been the cause of his illness, it was apparent that he was 
seriously unwell, and that he ought to go out of the “bill” at once, and 
go ie for atime. Rest and quiet would brace him up, and he would be all 
right. 

He would not listen to it. 

“No,” he answered petulantly. “I will not rest till I know why Iam 
being murdered, and by whom.” 

“ Have somebody to watch in the pit.” 

“It doesn’t always come from the pit. One night it is in the gallery, the 
next in the boxes, then in the pit. One evening I swear it came from the 
wings, but it is always the same voice, the same ‘ Ha! Ha!’” 

“ But have you tried to find out who it is P” 

“Yes. We had people watching all parts of the house, and they have never 
been able to say who does it.” 

“Do you suspect anyone ?” 

“No.” 

“Then why bother at all about it? Let the idiot laugh, and take no 
notice.” 

“ How can I help taking notice ? I tell you, I listen for it, and it is the agony 
of suspense, the wondering if it is coming or if my persecution is over, the 
doubt as to where it will come from—these are the things that are driving 
me mad, and not the laugh itself.” 

A few minutes later he put on his overcoat, and shaking hands, went off 
hurriedly, refusing to let me accompany him. 
* * - * © 

The next night I went to the theatre out of curiosity. Iwas determined to 
see if I could not detect this extraordinary individual who went every night to 
the same theatre, and persistently laughed at the moment when every one 
else was silent. I selected the pit as the likeliest place, and stood at the side 
near the orchestra, where I could see the occupants of every row from back 
to front. After the overture, there was a little bustle at the corner of the 
curtain, and presently the stage-manager stepped on to the stage, and there was 
ahush. He regretted to say that Mr. Peyton was suddenly and seriously in- 
disposed, but another gentleman had kindly undertaken the part at a moment’s 
notice, and claimed their kind indulgence. I had guessed the nature of the 
announcement directly I saw the manager's shirt front at the wing; but 
I determined to stay and see where the laugh came from. ‘The second act 
was reached, the silence came, the line which Peyton had told me was the 
signal for the laugh was spoken, but no laugh came. ‘The curtain fell on the 
second act without a sign of it. I saw at once that Peyton was right in his 
surmise. The laugh was intended solely for his annoyance. It was too late 
tocall at my friend’s lodgings that night, but the next day I went up directly 
after breakfast. I was not allowed to see him. ‘Te landlady told me his 
mother was with him, and he was to see no other visitors. He was “ quite off 
his head, and was raving that awful about murder, and a-giving ‘Ha! Ha’s!’ 
as is enough to curdgle honest folkses bloods.” I ascertained that my poor 
friend was in good hands, and that his doctor was an able man, and Lleft. Fora 
month I called continually, and received varying gccounts of him. I had to 
leave town later on for a fortnight, and, when I returned, I heard that he was 
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much better, and that having been recommended a sea voyage and total 
change of scene, he had accepted an engagement in America, and had set sail 
the very day I came home. 

It was about six months after the departure of Peyton for the States that, 
chancing to be at the East End of London one evening, I turned into a local 
music-hall for an hour just “ to study character.” The entertainment was of 
the ordinary kind. There were the usual comic songs, the nigger duettists, 
the Sisters Thinga-may-gig, and the dancing dogs. ‘There was one thing on 
the programme, however, which was a little out of the beaten track. A 
Signor Thomasini gave a lecture on ventriloquism, accompanied by illustra- 
tions. The native skies of the Signor were evidently those which are dis- 
tinctly visible from any part of Whitechapel, but in spite of his foreign name 
he gave ample evidence of native talent. One of his tricks particularly 
struck me at the time as excellent. Standing on the stage, he flung his 
voice, now into the centre of the hall, now at the back, and now up in the 
galleries. ‘The phrase he used was, “ A pot of beer, please ;” and this order 
he gave so naturally in each place that the waiters instantly answered, 
“Yessir!” The entertainment made nothing but a passing impression on 
me, and in a week I had forgotten it. 

One evening, on my arrival at home, I found a card in my letter-box, 
“Charles Peyton,” and underneath it was written in pencil, “ Back again, 
Shall be at the club to-night.” I found Peyton a different man. The voyage 
and the complete change of life and scene had completely restored him. 
Still, when he told me that he was going back into his old part at 
the ——— Theatre, I thought I noticed a nervous twitching of the lip. 

“You've quite got over the old nervousness,” I said, cheerily. “ You can 
snap your fingers at the ‘Ha! Ha!’ man.” 

“He won't come,” answered Charley, filling his pipe. “I’ve made up my 
mind that’s over. For heaven’s sake don’t set me thinking of it.” 

I turned the conversation at once. I saw that the old sore was not healed, 
and I confess I trembled for the result. ‘The idea took possession of me that 
the “ Ha! Ha!” would be heard again. I tried not to think of it, to pooh-pooh 
it, but somehow all that evening at the club and half the night as | lay 
awake at my chambers, I pictured that secoud act and listened for the mys- 
terious laure 

The night of Charley's rentrée at the Theatre came. I saw him fora 
minute as he went in to dress. He looked well, but was evidently nervous. 
The few words he spoke to me showed me that he was preoccupied. I was 
certain that the old terror was coming slowly back. As I turned from the 
stage-door he caught my arm, and said in a low tone, “ If I don’t hear that 
to-night, old fellow, I’m cured. If I do, God help me! I’m a ruined man.” 

I shook his hand and bade him not think about it; that silly business was 
all over. The first act went off admirably. Charley played with all his old 
animation and grace, and got a big call. The second act commenced, and I 
felt myself growing hotter and hotter. As the situation was neared, my hands 
trembled, and I expected to hear my teeth chatter. I didn’t know what to 
do with myself. At one time I felt I must rush out of the house. I con- 
quered the feeling, and gripping the seat in front of me, watched the stage. 
The line came. Peyton had begun to tremble. I saw his eyes wander fear- 
fully round the house. He stumbled at a word, and seemed dazed and 
awkward. ‘The line was spoken amid a dead hush. Suddenly over the silence 
rang a loud and mocking “ Ha! Ha!” 

I sprang up horror-stricken. Peyton gave a shrick. Then his mouth, 
twitching convulsively, and his eyes glaring, he rushed down to the footlights 
and tried to speak. His hands extended towards the spot where the sound 

had come, he hissed out some indistinct word, then, clutching at the air, fell 
down upon the stage moaning. The curtain was lowered, the people rose 
terrified from their seats, and there was a movement towards the door. The 





manager, with great promptness, came before the curtain and begged them 
to keep their seats. Mr, Peyton, he explained, had been seized with 4 
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fit, and was being medically attended. With their permission, however, the 

play would be continued. Mr. So-and-So, who had understudied the part, 

would play it. There was a little chatter and confusion, and after an interval 

the curtain was raised and the comedy proceeded. 
* * * * 

For over two years Charley Peyton has been in a private mad-house. His 
reason never returned. His health had long been undermined by the previous 
torture he had endured, and this sudden shock, at a time when he hoped the 
persecution was over, inflicted a blow from which he will probably never 
recover. It is only lately that I have been able to fathom, to a certain extent, 
the mystery of that murderous “ Ha! ha!” 

By a mere accident I discovered that one of the attendants at the theatre 
had the gift of ventriloquism, and that he had taken to it as a profession, under 
the name of Signor Thomasini. Careful inquiry led me to the discovery that 
on the night of poor Peyton’s re-appearance Thomasini had been among the 
audience. He was recognised, and chatted with two of his old confréres, and 
lam forced to the conclusion that he had practised his art on poor Peyton in 
a sheer spirit of mischief, never dreaming the effect it was having. Hearing 
of Peyton’s reappearance, he doubtless thought it would be a lark to treat him 
to one of the old “ Ha! ha’s!” 

I afterwards ferreted the man out and taxed him with the trick. He 
strenuously denied it, and I have no means of bringing it home to him. I 
am, however, convinced that he has heard of the serious consequences of his 
experiment, and fears to tell the truth. I cannot in any other way account 
for the “ Ha! ha” which brought my poor friend Charley Peyton to such a 
terrible fate. 


—— —- fe —— 
A Stage Reminiscence. 


BY JOHN S. CLARKE. 


CH) HILE I was ruralizing, in company with Edwin Booth, the actor, 
§ f about a quarter of a century ago, near the little town of Bel Air, 
in the State of Maryland, America, Booth was solicited by the 

young collegians and residents of the place to favour them with a 

Dramatic Reading. He and I having previously recited “The 

Yep Quarrel of Brutus and Cassius” in Julius Cesar, and selections 
9 from different tragedies, at our school exhibitions, before the not 
over-critical audiences of mammas, papas, and other relatives, we 

readily embraced the chance of acting before the genuine paying 

public. Circumstances made it necessary that the entertainment 

should take place immediately ; so we mounted our horses, and rode eight and 
twenty miles, on one of the hottest days of a Southern American summer, to 
obtain, in Baltimore, printed programmes for the forthcoming important event. 
Thrilling with youthful enthusiasm, we rode back the next day, in a drenching 
thunder-storm, to Bel Air, and at once began the necessary arrangements ina 
large room in the County Court House, the use of which had been granted for 
the occasion. The doors and windows were instantly besieged by an eager 
throng of bumpkins, anxious to witness the preparations for “The Show,” 
evidently expecting that some circus acrobats, or marvellous magicians, were 
about to exhibit. “The Legitimate Drama” had not then been presented in 
that district. We procured the required “ properties” from the farm-house 
where we were staying, a clean sheet for the curtain, and the “ Dinner Bell” 
toring up the same. While we were in the act of hanging it, one of us fell 
from a barrel. This created a feeling of scorn and disgust among the expectant 
Swains, one of whom remarked, “ He’s a rum circus actor, he is, can’t balance 
hisself on the top of a big barrel.” Slightly embarrassed by this scorching 
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criticism, we proceeded with our work, and finally the curtain was adjusted, 
candles were set, seats were arranged, and a lame and venerable darkey, called 
“Old Joe,” engaged to post the bills. Joe was employed as a sort of “ crier ” 
about the Court House. He limped along for miles with his pail and brush, 
ringing a bell at intervals, while he cried out in a nasal tone—* Oh, yos! Oh, 
yor! Oh, yos! to-night—Great Tragedy!” He was followed by a crowd of 
curious rustics, white and black, male and female. Far out on the country 
roads, the flaming “ posters” decorated the walls, fences, trees, and out- 
houses ; but fancy our horror, as we, “ the Tragedians of the City,” rode into 
Bel Air from the farmhouse on that eventful night to discover that every bill 
had been posted upside down. The andience were “fashionable and appre- 
ciative.” They strictly adhered to their Primitive Church customs of separa- 
ting at the portal, and seating themselves in perfect silence, the men on one 
side of the room and the women on the other. The programme was as 
follows :— 
GRAND DRAMATIC FESTIVAL 
AT THE COURT-HOUSE IN BEL AIR, 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 2. 
In compliance with the request of several gentlemen, 
Mr. EDWIN BOOTH 
Respectfully informs the inhabitants of Bel Air and vicinity, that he will 
give one entertainment as above, in conjunction with 


Mr. JOHN 8. CLARKE, 


The performance will consist of 


SHAKSPERIAN READINGS, ETC. 


PART FIRST. 
Selections from RICHARD III. 
a nn i iia win ss Mr. E. Boorn. 
Selections from MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
os a ve em ne ia .» Mr. J. 8. CLARKE. 
The celebrated Dagger Scene from MACBETH. 
Mr. E. Booru. 


Richard ITT. 
Shylock 


Macbeth se = ne sa ns Ss 
Selections from Kotzebue’s STRANGER. 
The Stranger a in me a : Mr. J. S. CLarKE. 
Hamlet's Soliloquy on Death... 7 on Mr. E. Booru. 
Selections from Otway's Tragedy of VENICE PRESERVED. 
Jaftier one wi ee ca jn .» Mr. J. 8. Crarxe. 
Selections from RICHELIEU. 
Cardinal Richelieu ie se ats ae ae Mr. E. Booru. 
The Quarrel Scene from JULIUS CASSAR. 
Sis si a ai ee Mr. E. Boorn. 


Brutus 
Mr. J. 8, CLARKE. 


Cassius 


PART SECOND. 
YANKEE STORIES, ETC. 
Mr, Clarke's peculiar illustration of 
** 4 YOUNG MAN’S FIRST APPEARANCE AS AN ACTOR.” 

Cards of admission, 25 cents. ; children under twelve, 124 cents. Doors open at 7 
o'clock. Performance will commence at 8. 

The decorum observed by the audience was such as might have become 
them in their sacred structures. ‘They were more than attentive, and had, 
unquestionably, come resolved—with awful reverence—to “ quietly remain 


seated until the curtain falls.” 
Never shall I forget the feeling of elation that came over me, when, meeting 
afterwards the most illustrious of our auditors, “the elder Booth,’’ he shook 
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me by the hand and said, “ John, I was pleased; I could not have believed it 
was in you.” That odd compliment from the lips of him whom I have always 
regarded as one of the greatest actors that ever lived, fired my boyish ambition 
to adopt the profession of the stage. 





Hi 
aby First Chapter in Beading Business, 


BY THOMAS SWINBOURNE. 








N the year—but no matter—(for years run so fast that, like the Irish- 
man’s pigs, there is scarcely time to count them)—I commenced to 


- what is professionally called leading business, at the town of 
yr 





* Auld Ayr, whom ne’er a town surpasses 
For honest men and bonny lasses.” 


Well done, great Robert ; no half praise this. I do not dispute your 
statement ; the lasses were bonnie, and the men honest, but neither sex 
had much inclination for theatrical performances, and a disastrous 

season of three weeks sufficed to reduce the funds of the manager to a very 
low ebb. We moved on to Kilmarnock, which we were told was a manufactur- 
ing town—good business was expected—and as it is only ten or twelve 
miles from Ayr, the travelling expenses were easily arranged. We found on 
our arrival, the theatre—* Heaven save the mark! ’—down a stable-yard, and 
immediately over the stables, from whence arose a perfume redolent of the 
usual dirty stable type. I don’t think that we—the company—objected much 
to that; we were full of hope, not caring for the shadow, but looking forward 
to the substance. The building was in a state of tumble-down dilapidation ; 
this did not damp our ardour, for someone told us that the elder Kean had 
acted in it—and were we not going to travel on the same path? Also that the 
renowned G. V. Brooke had courted the verdict of a Kilmarnock audience ; 
nay, the latter personage had actually lived in the green-room for three weeks. 
I heard afterwards that it was from necessity, not choice. But these facts 
gave lustre to the ancient pile. Does it exist now? If so, let any enthusi- 
astic cultivator of mushrooms secure it at once. Now to my work. Sucha 
picture was not fair to look upon; however, worse remained behind. We had 
not been in the town more than an hour, before we were informed that an 
opposition was there in the shape of a theatrical booth, a well-fitted travel- 
ling theatre, with a full company, and in the best part of the town. Those 
who have felt iced water running down their backs may judge of our 
consternation. Night came and with it a cauldron of troubles. The theatre 
(I have forgotten to state that it was called the Theatre Royal, and 
hasten to make amends) was opened to a rush of about three and a half; 
the play was The Wife; the prompter (who also acted one or two parts) 
rang his bell, expecting that the “leader of the band,” who being 
engaged in the company had come with us from Ayr, and who had under- 
taken to engage an orchestra of townsmen, would enter at the signal. 
No response was made. Again, and once more again, the bell pealed 
forth its tinkling sounds. The theatrical Styx remained empty; there 
needed no boat to ferry the visitors over. Emptiness and dirt alone 
reigned there. Wonder! and afterwards consternation! soon spread among 
us. What! no music? were we not to be again charmed with “ Nae 
Iuck about the house,” “Auld lang syne,” “The Keelrow,” “Caller 
Herrin,” and other national airs Shich, according to the custom of 
the country, it was usual for an orchestra of five at most to play? 
“O where, and O where ” had our musical chieftain gone ? Search was made, 
and it soon oozed out that fearing the hopelessness of the Theatre a 
Company to attract an audience, he had basely deserted his post, and left his 
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brethren—where Joseph’s brethren had left him. How we struggled out of 
the hole is not difficult to relate; let it suffice to say that we acted without 
music, unless the occasional neighing of horses below might be construed into 
sweet sounds. Our house was a scanty one, but we all strove to please, so 
that an impression might be conveyed to those outside of the talent and merit 
which they could see and enjoy by visiting the Royal. Our manager was 
what a “ cricketer” would call a “ slogger.” He believed that sound and fury 
signified the very essence of acting. He acted the mild part of Antonio, the 
priest, as if he had made up his mind to let them hear him all over the town 
as well as in the theatre. Poor fellow! I remember before we began he 
implored me, with tears in his eyes, to let them have it hot. What will society 
actors think of me when I confess that 1 tried to give it them (the audience) 
hot? My voice was always considered a rather powerful one. We started on 
our five acts, but the resolute manager soon outstripped me, made all the 
running, and left me at the distance post. Never before or since did, or 
could, any manager, or actor, work with such a will to gain the town. We 
led the forlorn hope, and stormed the imminent deadly breach without a 
martial strain to cheer us on our way, and now we were left alone in our 
gloomy fort with only the essence of stable mixture to refresh us. On the 
second night we had billed Preswmptive Evidence, a nautical Irish drama, 
This we acted without music, and to a thinner house than the first. The 
third performance was a drama of the “ Inferno” type, called The Evil Eye, 
and this proved the finisher; the evi! eye was certainly upon us—-it scorched ; 
it dried us up. The curtain dropped, and the Theatre Royal, Kilmarnock, 
was once more to be let Furnished. 


How to Anin a Play. 





BY HENRY P. STEPHENS. 





Y name is Jubber. Iam the Manager of the Theatre Royal, Lowater. 
Bootletop was my rival. I say “was,” because not only is 
Bootletop +o more, but also because I speedily sent his preten- 
sions to the hand of Miss Angelina Fitz Courcy to the winds. I 
am well aware that some Latin author has established the axiom 

nil nisi—but there, l’m not good at classics. Anyhow the saying 

means that one should say nothing but what is good of one who 
has gone up to the “sky-borders.” I take it, that is, if the dead man 
leaves you alone. Bootletop didn’t, as the sequel will show. I am 

a man of few words, and the ladies and gentlemen of the profession 

with whom I correspond tell me that my literary style corresponds with my 

speech. Briefly then, Bootletop wanted to marry Angelina; I prevented him 
by marrying her myself. From a worldly point of view I dare say that she 
would have done better to choose Bootletop. He was arich tanner: I, the 
not over-wealthy caterer for the public. But Angelina was (and is) never 
influenced by sordid motives. She loved the boards, and she knew that by 
marrying me she secured the position of first leading lady at the Theatre 

Royal, as long as the uncertainty of human life, the vicissitudes of theatrical 

enterprise, and the thousand and one caprices of fortune would allow her. 

So we were wedded and Bootletop cut our acquaintance. He even tried 

to ruin the reputation of the house, but the playgoers of Lowater, though not 

by any means as numerous as one could wish, were, and are still, staunch 
supporters of the drama, and because Bootletop had been deprived of a wife 
they saw no necessity for depriving us of their patronage. falond, I may add 
that the benefit which I took within six weeks of my wedding day was one of 
the best which I ever received. As for Bootletop’s scowls whenever we met, 
I cared not a rap, but pursued the somewhat uneven tenour of my way, while 
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he was converting the skins of horses and cows into material for boots and 
shoes with more assiduity than ever, for, between ourselves, Bootletop was 
a money-grubber and had no soul above hides and bark. 

Three years and six months after the happy ceremony which converted 
Miss Angelina Fitz Courcy (that was not her real name, but it doesn’t matter) 
into Mrs. Samuel Jubber the news was brought me that Bootletop had joined 
the majority. It would be a falsehood for me to declare that the announce- 
ment caused me any sorrow. It did not, the more so as I was in the midst 
of rehearsing a new farcical comedy which I felt sure would be a “ go” and 
in which I anticipated making a hit as Sir Jingo Jorum (low comedy is my 
line). Don’t, however, suppose that I rejoiced at Bootletop’s death. No, I was 
simply callous ; for what had Bootletop been to me or I to Bootletop for many 
a long day ? Consequently I dismissed my tanning rival’s decease from my 
thoughts. Somebody, however, told me that he was tobe buried on Saturday, 
and I remember saying, “ Ah! that’s a curious coincidence, for we bring out 
Scarlet Runners (the name of the comedy) that very evening.” 
left Bootletopian topics for the discussion of others. 

On Friday afternoon, Battcock, my acting-manager, communicated to me 
the pleasing intelligence that the booking for the following evening was, to 
use his expression, “ enormous.” “Yes, Battcock,” I replied, “and you'll 
find it ‘enormous’ for weeks to come if 1’m not very much mistaken ; for if I 
don’t fetch them as Sir Jingo Jorum, I'll eat all the properties on the stage.” 
“ T hope so,” said he; “ but, certainly, I never knew ae arun as there was 
to-day. Why, three gents came in, one after the other, and took all the dress- 
circle ; just after, two more had the four private boxes; and, about half-an- 
hour ago, another gent carried off all the pit-stalls.” I agreed with Battcock 
that the booking was extraordinary ; but I felt, with some reasonable pride, that 
1 had a good many friends in Lowater, who meant to rally round me on a first 
night. But the funny thing was, that those friends, whom I pumped on the 


subject, not only denied having taken places, but complained that all the seats 
had been booked, to their exclusion. 
* 


* * * * 

I shall never forget that Saturday evening as long as I live. It so happened 
that I made my entrance very early in the first act, but my observation through 
the hole in the curtain had previously impressed upon me the fact that there 
was a crowded but rather gloomy-looking house. However,I had no time for 
comment or reflection ; and, very shortly after, I stepped upon the boards in the 
character of the eccentric baronet. My reception was not as good as I expected. 
One of my first remarks was concerning one Baker, and to this effect: “ Oh! 
Baker—he is a crusty fellow, ill-bred, and by no means blessed with flowery 
conversation.” Imagine my surprise when, instead of a round of applause, 
this elegant speech was greeted with a moan as if of pain, and a sound of weep- 
ing. Horror struck, I glanced at the audience. The following fearful sight 
met myeyes. The occupants of the pit-stalls, of four private boxes, and of the 
dress-circle,a)] dressed in the deepest mourning, were with handkerchiefs to their 
eyes, rocking themselves to and fro, seemingly in the greatest grief. I was 
altogether nonplussed, and the rest of the spectators shared my amazement at 
this strange scene. After a minute or two of utter stupefaction, I ventured to 
go on with my dialogue. At the very next joke the same thing occurred again, 
with greater vigour, and two creatures, who looked like mutes, broke out into 
loud lamentation. I immediately left the stage, the curtain fell, and I went 
in front of it to address the promoters of this unseemly interruption. But by 
this time those who had been stupefied by the first outbreak had recovered 
their senses, and were engaged in fierce altercation with the mourners. In 
vain did 1 essay to speak; my voice was drowned in howls, cheers, and 
counter-cheers, till, finally, a general free-fight ensued; the police came in, 
and Scarlet Runners was damned for ever. Not till long after did I fathom 
the mystery. The solution was in a clause of Bootletop’s will. 

“I hereby will and bequeath to the following [here come some two hundred 
names] the sum of two thousand pounds, to be equally divided among them, 
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provided that they do, on the day of my funeral, attend at the Theatre Royal, 
Lowater, and do there publicly testify their grief at my death during the perform- 
ance. Further, this legacy shall be of no effect if one Simon Jubber be not 
the lessee of the said theatre, and if he be not also acting on the evening in 
question.” 

This was the villain’s revenge. The fact that Scarlet Runners was produced 
on the day of his interment was merely an unhappy coincidence. Of course | 
threatened Bootletop’s executors with an action, but of course I found I had 
no case, and of course I never got any redress. All I can hope is, that 
Bootletop is—not in heaven! 


—— - -— 
Getting on the Stage. 
A REMINISCENCE OF MR. HENRY J, MONTAGUE, 


BY CHARLES OSBORNE. 





ALVOLIO was told in his letter,“ Some are born great, some 
achieve greatness, and some have greatness thrust upon them,” 
but there are many whose experiences can be included in neither 
of these categories. Greatness, or what it is the fagon de parler 
of our time to call by that name, comes too often the gift of 
wayward fortune, as a reward for moderate talent, accompanied 
by a shrewd knowledge of the best way of applying it, as well 
as by a sort of instinct that makes its possessor divine the 
opportune season for forcing other people's appreciation of it. 
Such was especially the feature of the life of him who was 

known to the public as Henry James Montague. I think his first appearance 

in London, then as an amateur, was on the 10th April, 1862, on the occasion 
of a benefit that, youthful as he was, he had been instrumental in organizing 
for Mr. Love, the Polyphonist. He certainly could not be said to have dis- 
tinguished himself on that evening, except by his coolness and absence of 
nervousness, for he was cast Fouché in Plot and Passion, his unfitness for the 
part being pane magnified by a bad make-up, while his very unsatisfac- 
tory rendition of the character was shown to still greater lcivenngs 
through his not having mastered the words. But although he really did so 
little on the stage, his very agreeable manner had won for him numerous 
friends on his side of the curtain, and the result was that he took an impor- 
tant — the following season in the Arundel Dramatic Club, an Associa- 
tion from which Mr. Charles Wyndham, its President, was about at that time 
withdrawing his name. Montague’s appearance as the Young Sailor in Luke 
the Labourer, in which he obtained an encore for the interpolated song, “ The 
Sea is England’s Glory,” in spite of a very discordant orchestra, pleased the 
friendly audience that crowded the little Royalty Theatre, and from that time 
his histrionic inclinations may be said to have been confirmed. He still went 
to his office in the City, but as soon as he could escape from his desk he used 
to rush away to haunt the scene of his old triumph. Some amateurs who had 
hired the theatre of the Lessee, Mr. Caldwell, whose once popular dancing- 
rooms were opposite the Thespian establishment, wanted a jewne premier to 
complete their cast of All that Glitters is not Gold. Mr. Caldwell introduced 

Mr. H. J. Montague for the part, and the young tyro once more acquitted 

himself commendably. ‘This induced the Lessee to offer him, without any 

salary by the bye, = in the regular performances that were rendered by a 

company that could not be called strong either in point of talent or number. 





It may also be confessed that the audience was not at all disproportioned to 
the other adjuncts of the theatre, but was fully as weak as anything on the 
professional side of the footlights. 
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Under such conditions it was not by any means surprising that the treasury 
should drift into a very unsatisfactory state, and that the little company 
should grow somewhat discontented therewith. The result was that one 
evening when the curtain was about to rise, the small troupe improvised a 
performance which could hardly be considered pleasing, although it was most 
decidedly and conclusively effective. In a word, the actors struck for salaries. 
It was in vain that the Lessee used the most powerful arguments, or rather 
expletives. Bad words or good ones were alike useless, the sine qué non was 
money, and to that favour he had to come in the end. A reconciliation duly 
effected, the curtain was at last about to rise, when Montague was remarked 
as being the one unsatisfied individual of the company, stubborn as Achilles 
in his tent. It was to no purpose that expostulation and reproach were poured 
down upon him. Why should he remain out in the cold and be the only 
unremunerated actor? But this was not by any means the view taken of the 
matter by Mr. Caldwell. To say that the Manager was indignant at Mon- 
tague’s conduct (he was called Maxwell in the bills), is to come far short of 
the truth; that worthy was amazed. It was only a few weeks before that he 
had tried to induce the young amateur to give him a douceur for introducing 
him to the gentlemen who wanted to complete their cast in All that Glitters is 
not Gold, and there was this same amateur standing out and asking to be paid! 
But it is a proverbial fact that when a certain gentleman of Zulu complexion 
holds the ribbons it is a hopeless task to endeavour to avoid the consequences. 
The curtain had to go up, and it could not be raised while Mr. Montague 
remained in his present disposition, so there was nothing else to be done than 
to come to terms and agree to pay him the large sum of one pound a week as 
a requital for his services. The arrangement was an opportune one for the 
youthiel aspirant, for his attendance at rehearsals had involved much neglect 
of his official duties in the City, and he gladly availed himself of the chance 
that the small salary afforded him of withdrawing for good and all from the 
uncongenial labours of the desk. 

Thus was the young actor launched upon the stage, but not in a manner that 
could be considered fairly auspicious. A company on strike for unpaid services, 
and a munager who is at the mercy of a discontented novice, can hardly be 
deemed a combination that in itself holds out much prospects of prosperity or 
even of longevity. However, Mr. Montague’s good fortune—and, in spite of a 
few drawbacks, it may be said that the somewhat wayward Goddess Fortune 
never deserted him up to the time of his early death—his good fortune decreed 
that Mr. Emery should be engaged in this unsuccessful little company and 
should take an interest in the young aspirant’s welfare, and should men- 
tion his name to Mr. Boucicault, then directing Astley’s Theatre, and 
about to produce his version of Sir Walter Scott’s Heart of Mid-Lothian. 'The 
result of this recommendation was that Montague was engaged for the piece 
to play the junior counsel for the defence, a part, as far as I can remember, 
devoid ofaline. But he did not. remain long without better chances. He 
was entrusted with characters in farces, and when the author-manager absented 
himself he sustained that gentleman’s réle, the Counsel for the Defence. Then 
came the shipwreck of the Westminster Theatre and the temporary hindrance 
to the young actor's progress, but it was only a check of brief endurance. In 
a few months his pleasant audacity induced Mr. Webster to give him an en- 
gagement for the Adelphi and St. James’s Theatres, at which establishments 
he generally played unimportant juvenile parts ; his best opportunities being 
in the characters he sustained during the time in which Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Mathews were acting at the latter house; not so much from the excellence of 
his réles, but owing to the advice and instruction given to him by those 
artists. He had a small part in Woodcock’s Little Game which fitted him, but 
his first good opportunity was found in Mistigris, the young artist, in Mr. 
‘Tom Taylor's Serf, at the Olympic, in which he succeeded Mr. Coghlan, under 
Mr. Horace Wigan’s management. Characters of the same calibre were 
allotted him during his term at the Olympic Theatre, but he did not effect 
much advance towards the class of parts which he afterwards made his 
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speciality until he appeared at the Holborn Theatre, under Mr. Sefton Parry's 
management, in T’. W. Robertson’s comedy-drama, For Love, produced on the 
5th October, 1867. The character of Lieutenant Tarne may be said to be the 
first part in which Montague really found himself fitted with an original im- 
personation. His particular capabilities were at this time noticed by Mr. and 
Mrs. Bancroft, who engaged him, with Mr. Parry’s consent, before his term 
with that gentleman had expired. His first original part at the Prince of 
Wales’ was in How She Loves Him, and the next in Mr. T. W. Robertson's 
Play, a comedy in which he displayed more character than perhaps he ex- 
hibited during the whole of his theatrical career. 

I might follow his after appearances, notably his rendition of Lord Beaufoy, 
in School, but it is beyond my subject, which 1s to illustrate the very success- 
ful progress this general favourite made in his profession through his personal 
agreeableness and peculiar tact off the boards, before he had mastered the 
mysteries of the dramatic art on them. That the stage lost something by 
the facility with which he established himself upon it cannot be denied, for 
there were certain small blemishes in his acting that he never got ridof. But, 
on the other hand, it may be admitted that he never became stagey or at all 
artificial. As he was socially, so was he upon the boards ; his manner with a 
friend in his dressing-room might have been changed with that which he as- 
sumed, to use a thoroughly inapplicable term, towards the characters behind 
the footlights, and this probably augmented the strong personal feeling that 
he inspired with so many people, and gave more individuality to the public 
recognition of his abilities than is generally experienced by London actors. 
But for all this it may be safely predicated that Mr. H. J. Montague would 
have been more artistically successful had he subjected himself to some pro- 
vincial practice—for provincial practice was attainable when he entered the 
theatrical profession—and would have, most likely, left a more distinguished 
name behind him. His histrionic experience was, so to speak, from hand to 
mouth, his one provincial engagement, with the exception of the occasions 
when he travelled with his London pieces and a London company, being at 
Manchester to support Miss Kate Terry, when the necessary study tired him 
out. Indeed, from first to last he may be said to have derived his success from 
his natural abilities, and to have depended in a great measure upon them 
throughout his professional life. As that was to be so short we may rejoice 
that he got upon the London stage so early, and made such rapid progress in 
his calling, but we cannot help regretting that such abilities and such rich 
qualifications for his art had not been improved by more severe discipline at 
the outset. 


A Great Trumperer.—One of the Greek historians tells of a trumpeter named 
Herodorus, who had such lungs that his hearers were compelled to retreat to a con- 
siderable distance when he played, lest they should be deafened by his skill. 


His Masesty’s Pace anp His Magsesty’s Comepian.—Liston was talking with the 
Mauager of Covent Garden one evening, in company with a third gentleman, arranging for 
the reception of William the Fourth, who was shortly expected, when one of the King’s 
pages passed them. Slapping Liston on the back, the youth said, “Do you think you'll 
make him laugh to-night ? He was devilish stupid at dinner.” As the words were uttered 
the third gentleman looked up with an angry expression on his face—he was one of the 
Lords of the King’s household—but the scared features of the youth softened it, and he 
turned away as if the imprudent speech had not been heard. Not so Liston, whose 
ugly physiognomy flamed all over with rage. What, he, the great Liston, to be slapped 
on the back by a youngster, and talked to about making people laugh, as if he were a 
clown in a Circus! His Lordship might excuse such behaviour, but he had a more cor- 
rect idea of what was due to his dignity, and visited the youth with such a giance that the 
latter looked quite as stupid as His Majesty could have been at dinner, and sneaked 
away sheepishly enough. Meanwhile the Manager and the Lord of the Household were 
shaking with laughter, although Liston could not make out where the laugh came én, and 
had a misgiving that it was directed as much against him as against His Majesty and 
His Majesty’s page, and wondered that people of society should show such little discrimi- 
nation as to ridicule distinguished personages. Of course Majesty might expect to be 
occasionally joked, but an actor of his position ought at least to be exempt trom such 
familiarities. 
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The Ghost of Aiilligrew’s Patent. 


BY MOY THOMAS. 








RURY LANE THEATRE, as everybody knows, is a “ patent” house 

—that is, a theatre which is, in practice at least, exempted from the 
ordinary obligation of managers to apply to the Lord Chamberlain or 
the magistrates for an annual licence. How it comes to be in this 
proud position is apparently rot so well understood ; though there 





Wz seems to be a prevalent notion that His Majesty King Charles IL, 

(} out of affectionate regard for his groom of the bedchamber, Thomas 

C Killigrew, granted this privilege under the Great Seal; and that, 

¢ thenceforth and for ever, Drury Lane became free from official 
control. 


Readers, with this belief firmly fixed in their heads, would be apt to be 
rather puzzled on reading a correspondence between the “poet ” Bunn and 
the Lord Chamberlain’s office, under date September, 1857, which will be 
found in the second volume of Bunn’s “ Memoirs.”’ From that correspondence 
it appears that the Lord Chamberlain ey desired to know how the 
poet, who was then lessee of Drury Lane, dared to contemplate reopening 
that house without having first obtained his Lordship'’s customary licence. 
Customary licence, forsooth! The valiant manager soon let his Lordship 
know that the “fair land” of Drury should no longer be “ ploughed” by the 
official “ hoof,” if he could help it. His reply was that he was the lawful 
possessor of the Killigrew patent, and as such denied the right of any 
Court functionary to meddle with his proceedings. Rude observations about 
having “silenced the harpies” are appended to this protest by the poet 
himself. As a matter of fact, his Lordship was silenced, not apparently 
because he acknowledged the claim, but because it was not convenient to take 
proceedings. The truth is, that the Lord Chamberlain is not provided with 
funds for litigation ; and, moreover, there were some very unpleasant matters 
connected with a secret allowance and deed of gift from the theatre to persons 
high in authority in the office, and savouring strongly of undue influence, 
which it was not advisable to fish up from the unfathomable depths of the 
Parliamentary Blue-books. 

Yet his Lordship’s astonishment at the audacity of Manager Bunn was, as 
the reader may have suspected, not wholly without foundation. The claim 
now set up was indeed a startling innovation. From the reign of Queen 
Anne downwards, at least, no lessee had ever pretended that Drury Lane had 
anything to do with Killigrew’s patent. Most people, if they thought of that 
document at all, thought it was dead long ago. Collier, Steele, Cibber, Wilks, 
Booth, Garrick, Sheridan, Elliston, Price, had all been innocent of any such 
notion, and well content to carry on the theatre under the shelter of licences 
from the Lord Chamberlain’s office, renewed from time to time—the last of 
which was granted to Samuel Whitbread, Peter Moore, and Harvey Christian 
Combe, for twenty-one years from the 2nd of September, 1816. 

In order to understand the position taken up by Bunn, on the expiration of 
that licence in the summer of 1837, we must glance briefly at the history of 
the patents. 

The Killigrew and Davenant patents, it is important to remember, were not 
licences for specific buildings, but grants of personal privileges to indivi- 
duals, their heirs and assigns. The Killigrew, dated 25th April, 1662,and the 
Davenant, dated the 15th of the following January, simply conferred on each 
of those persons the right to set up one playhouse, with one company of 
players, in London and Westminster or the suburbs. To trace the history of 
these patents for the next half century would be a tedious task, nor is it 
necessary for the present purpose. It is enough that the heirs of Killigrew 
and Davenant continued to exercise their powers sometimes separately in two 
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houses—sometimes united in one house—until the year 1709, when we find 
Christopher Rich, then lessee of Drury Lane, in possession, or claiming to 
be in possession, of the Davenant. 

In that year, one Collier having obtained a lease of Drury Lane over Rich’s 
head, made a riotous and forcible entry into the house ; turned out Rich, and 
on the 25rd of November, 1709, reopened the theatre under a licence from 
the Lord Chamberlain’s office. This was the commencement of the Drury 
Lane system of licences, which thenceforth continued, as before stated, unin- 
terruptedly down to 1837. 

Rich, in departing, had of course taken with him his patent for whatever 
it was worth. Asa fact, he made no attempt to exercise its privileges again ; 
but in 1714 the newly-rebuilt Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre was opened by his 
son as the inheritor of his father’s rights. The belief then was that the 
Killigrew and Davenant, which had been solemnly united in the year 1682, 
were now but one; and if so, they were probably vested in the younger Rich. 
‘There was, however, a sort of ghost of the Killigrew still haunting the neigh- 
bourhood, represented by descendants who claimed the right to that patent. 
These needy persons, the younger Rich is said, on what seems good authority, 
to have satisfied with “a 100/. and a hogshead of claret.” Perhaps it was 
on this ground that after he removed to Covent Garden, in 1732, he once or 
twice ventured to let the Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre for a short season, 
presumptively by virtue of his claim to keep open two houses. This practice, 
however, was soon dropped. From 1743 down to 1837 it is certain that only 
one theatre, namely, Covent Garden, was open under the combined patents. 

The notion of resolving these patents once more into their constituent 
elements suggested itself about the year 1809 to the fertile brain of Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan. Drury Lane was burnt down in that year; it was desirable 
to raise a capital of 400,000/. for rebuilding; but the difficulty was to inspire 
faith in the breasts of capitalists, and how was this to be done without having 
something more to show than an ancient, respectable name, and a bit of 
ground covered with ruined walls and charred timbers? Sheridan's idea was 
worthy of a dramatist skilled in unexpected dénowements. “ Let us,” he 
said in effect, “ persuade the Covent Garden folk that their patent may be 
divided again. Let us call up the ghost of Tom Killigrew.” 

The notion, it is true, was not quite original. Just as there was a Biddy 
Tipkin before there was a Lydia Languish, so there was a proposal to 
awaken the ghost of Tom Killigrew before 1809. Among the manuscripts in 
the British Museum there is a curious bundle of papers relating to private 
negotiations between the two theatres in the year 1792. It therein appears 
that Messrs. Piggott and Bernard, counsel representing the Drury Lane 
management, had distinctly advised that “after so long a union of the two 
patents — namely, 110 years, being from 1682 to the present time—the powers 
of the patent to Killigrew are not exercisable separately.” Whereupon the 
famous counsel, Francis Hargrave, representing Harris, of Covent Garden, 
significantly suggests to both parties the propriety of relieving him of giving 
an opinion which, as he pretty plainly hints, might shake the whole foundation 
of theatrical monopoly. It is clear that Hargrave had no very high opinion 
of the vitality of Killigrew’s ghost; and he evidently thought that his client, 
the modern representative of Davenant, would do well not to invite close 
investigation into the history of his title. So the matter dropped. 

The probability seems to have been that the Killigrew was legally not 
worth sixpence; but it was a showy feature for a scheme of proposals; it was 
invested with old associations ; it wanted, perhaps, nothing but distinguished 
patronage to overawe the critical and persuade the world that er Lane 
was the inheritor of an ancient monopoly. Anyway, it was determined (or it 


may be more correct to say ostensibly determined, for there are circumstances 
connected with the history of the transaction strongly suggestive of what is 
popularly known as “a job”) to purchase the Killigrew of Covent Garden for 
16,000/., and that arrangement was duly recorded in the Act of Parliament for 
rebuilding Drury Lane Theatre. Unfortunately, the purchasers were not pre- 
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pared to pay the whole of the money; hence the humiliating necessity of 
obtaining a fresh licence from the Lord Chamberlain, which expired on 
the 2nd of September, 1837. 

Poet Bunn,as we have seen, declined to renew. The circumstance that in the 
intermediate period the balance of the cash had been paid, and the Killigrew 
thus secured, had made him bold; and as the Lord Chamberlain’s office took 
no step, he enjoyed a practical triumph. The question, however, stands 
where it was. The Committee of Drury Lane Theatre simply bought the 
Killigrew for what it was worth, and that, in the opinion of counsel learned in 
the law and representing all the parties interested in 1792, was clearly— 
nothing at all. 

——y—— 


SB Aorth Country Audience. 
BY JOSEPH KNIGHT. 


HAVE seen a good deal of north country audiences. The early years 
of my life were spent in a town which has the reputation of having 
frightened Mrs. Siddons out of her wits, when a portion of the popu- 
lace having recognised her as she passed over the town bridge, it was 
proposed to throw her into the river beneath, as “ nobbut a laker,” 
and then disgusted her when in the midst of her most pathetic scenes 
one of the inmates of the gallery made loud and persistent inquiries 
of another as to the health and well-being of his mother. Still there 
was, so far as my experience extends, more of rough humour about a 
Leeds audience than of positive brutality ; and though I heard of a 
man dropped from the gallery into the pit, that was in a time of exuberant 
loyalty, when one thus circumstanced who refused to stand up and uncover 
at the singing of the National Anthem, might fairly expect to be not only in 
danger himself but a cause of danger to others. A little further north, how- 
ever, the audiences were really formidable until a comparatively recent period. 
This fact I had opportunity of verifying by a curious and not too agreeable 
experience. Something short of a quarter of a century ago—I am a bad hand 
at dates—I had occasion for one of my sins, I know not which of them could 
have been heavy oo to merit such a punishment, to spend Saturday to 
Monday at Sunderland. As I did not know, or thought I did not, a being in 
the town or neighbourhood, I looked forward to u dull time. Strolling around 
the town, however, in search of the best substitute for amusement it might 
afford, I saw a well-known face, that of Beverley—Harry Beverley we used to 
call him—the comedian, then, as I found, manager of the Sunderland Theatre. 
Eagerly I seized upon him trying to press him into my service as companion 
at dinner either on Saturday or Sunday. My invitation was firmly declined, 
the state of his health amie necessary great prudence. We had, how- 
ever, a long chat concerning a recent fire he had known in which all the wigs 
collected during his lifetime had perished, and other matters, and I accepted 
a seat for that evening’s performance in his private box. In good time then, 
as became one whose appetite for theatrical fare was still youthful, I took my 
place and watched a ean of The Green Bushes. A very good per- 
formance it was. Beverley himself, whom hundreds of my readers must 
remember as an excellent comedian, took part in it, us did one of his brothers, 
1 forget whether it was Robert Roxby—another excellent actor of whom no 
record exists—or Sam. It is of small consequence. All I know is, when [ 
saw The Green Bushes in London, with Paul Bedford and the rest, I preferred 
the performance at Sunderland so far as I saw it, for 1 was fated not to sit it 
out. 
All went well through the first act. At the close of this I turned round 
and took stock of the audience. The anny was crammed almost to suffoca- 
tion with sailors and their associates, a seething mass of humanity, such as is 
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seldom seen except in a seaport town. On the present occasion there was a 
growing excitement among them for which 1 could not account. Individual 
shouts of condemnation of something or other swelled into fierce yells of dis- 
approval, and it seemed at length as if some of the occupants of the gallery 
would in their wrath descend into other parts of the house. Perplexed as to 
the meaning of these demonstrations, I leaned further out of my box to see if 
I could find what provoked them. At this moment an orange—I was glad it 
was nothing worse—thrown by a vigorous marksman, hit the side of my box, 
exploded and covered me with juice and pulp. Amidst a shout, absolutely 
terrific of delight, 1 drew in my head and found at once I was the object of 
this strange manifestation. Never was poor mortal so puzzled. I was not in 
evening dress, but that could scarcely have provoked the animosity of those 
whose chief aim appeared to me to get rid of the major portion of their 
costumes, at the best time never too redundant. ee bewildered I sat in 
quietness and obscurity behind the shelter of the box—the slightest discovery 
of my presence furnishing cause for a fresh outbreak—and watched the per- 
formance until the last act but one was played. A messenger then came to 
fetch me, and took me behind the scenes to the dressing-room of Beverley, 
who urged me to slip away quietly by the stage-door as men were watching 
to mob me at the front entrance. 1 acted gladly on his advice, as a scrimmage 
with such gentlemen as my opponents meant grievous discomfort and probably 
serious injury. “ But,” said I, before departing, “ what have I done? What 
does it all mean?” “It’s the opera-glass,” said Beverley, “They've 
never seen one before and they have doubts as to its purpose.” Information 
I subsequently received showed me that strange opinions concerning the 
power of opera-glasses prevailed among the uneducated. Had, however, 
these notions been true, and had the opera-glass possessed in fact a habit— 
a I believe to the camera—of representing people upon their heads, I 
on't see why my friends in the gallery need have been alarmed or angry. 
Angry, however, they were, and I was not sorry that the offending glass 
through which I had regarded them had covered so much of my face there 
was no danger of my being recognised during the remainder of my stay in 
Sunderland. 








A Wowperrut Viournist.—A deaf old lady, who was fond of being known as a 
musical enthusiast, was once at a concert where Paganini bad to play a concerto. The 
piece opened with a1 ng introduction, and at its close the deaf lady said to a friend, 
* What a player! Divine! exquisite!” The fact was Paganini had not yet played a 
note; he had only drawn the bow across the strings to ascertain that his violin was in 
tune. 


Tue Onior or “ Paut Pry.”—In 1831, Mr. John Poole, author of the immortal comedy 
Paul Pry, furnished the following statement concerning its origin :—Theidea of the character 
of Paul Pry was suggested by the following anecdote, related to me several years ago, by 
a beloved friend :—An idle old lady, living in a narrow street, bad passed so much of her 
time in watching the affairs of her neighboors, that she at length acquired the power of 
distinguishing the sound of every knocker within hearing. It happened that she fell ill, and 
was, for several days, confined to herbed. Unable to observe in person what was going 
on without, she stationed ber maid at the window, as a substitute for the performance 
of that duty. But Betty soon grew weary of the occupation: she became careless in her 
reports—impatient and tetchy when reprimanded for her negligence. “‘ Betty, whatare 
you thinking about? don’t you hear a double knock at No.9? Whoisit?” “The first- 
floor lodger, Ma’am.” “ Betty! Betty!—I declare I must give you warning. Why don’t 
you tell me what that knock is at No, 54!” “Why, Lord! Ma'am, it is only the baker, 
with pies.” “ Pies, Betty! what can they want with pies at 54 ?—they had pies yester- 
day!” Of this very point I have availed myself. Let me add that Paul Pry was never 
intended as the representative of any one individual, but aclass, Like the melancholy 
of Jaques, he is “compounded of many Simples;" and I could mention five or six who 
were unconscious contributors to the character. That it should have been so often, 
though erroneously, supposed to have been drawn after some particular person, is, oes 
complimentary to the general truth of the delineation. With respect to the play, general 


I may say that it is original: it is original in structure, plot, character, and dialogue— 
such as they are. The only imitation I am aware of is to be found in part of the business 
in which Mrs. Subtle is engaged: whilst writing those scenes I had strongly in my recol- 
lection Le Vieux Célibataire. But even the little I have adopted is considerably altered 
and modified by the necessity of adapting it to the exigencies of a different plot. 
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Capel and Capello. 
BY ARTHUR W. PINERO. 


N one of the few genial summer afternoons of the year 1879, a great 
crowd surged in and out of the portals of No. 14, Rawston-square 
like the ebb and flow of a tide, for no less a person than Mrs. 
O'Brown, the Irish Member’s wife, was “ At Home,” with music 
upstairs and strawberries and cream on the ground floor. I gleaned 
a few particulars of the affair from O’Smith (a middle-cluss relation 
of O’Brown’s), who smokes a pipe with me occasionally, when he 
waxes most confidential. 

“You know, my boy,” said O’Smith, between the whiffs, 

“although I’m in the War Office, and am a member of one of the 
oldest Cork families and a relative of the O’Brown who sits for Co. 
Golacherthy, there isn’t a ha’porth of hothouse dignity about me. What I 
possess of that commodity is inborn, and I am the same man whether in a 
saloon or a cellar. Notwithstanding which fact, I own I do gaud up a bit 
for Selina O’Brown’s receptions. A blue frock-coat of the latest, or nearly the 
latest, style, for I bought it in Dublin in the autumn of ’71, a white waistcoat 
of creamlike hue with some gilt buttons which once adorned a naval ancestor 
of mine, unmentionables of A most attractive pattern and the severest cut, 
and a pair of the thickest boots I can lay my hands, or rather my feet, upon 
—these form the key with which your friend Michael O’Smith opens the 
gates of admiration.” 

“The first part of your description is indeed a dazzler,” said 1; “but why a 
pair of heavy boots, Mike ?” 

“ On account of the crowd of folks, my boy. There’s no making your way 
up and down the ked staircases or in and out of the rooms if, like our 
ancient friend Achilles, you’ve a vulnerable heel. Indeed, when I first came 
to London, I was entirely tabooed by the O’ Browns, but, bless ye, I heard of 
an approaching flare up there—it was a bit of a dance, I think—so I thrust my 
feet into a -_ of massive boots and mixed with the giddy throng. ‘There was 
a little unpleasantness at the time, but now I can always depend upon a card, 
No, my boy, take my word for it, the man who treads heaviest makes the 
deepest impression.” 

“ And you found your boots useful on Thursday afternoon, did you?” 

“Upon my soul, Feuer saw such a mighty crowd in so small a compass. 
Herrings in a barrel, sardines in a box, niggers in a ship's hold, or centipedes 
in an Irish lodging house, are weak similes. The drawing-rooms were filled 
in a twinkling, then siege was laid to the ground floor, and the late comers 
occupied the stairs. In about an hour's time the atmosphere became rather 
of an indifferent quality, and then the sweetest strains proceeding from the 
fairest throats on the first floor failed to assuage the demon of disorder. 
Music had a leaning towards strawberries and cream, and strawberries and 
cream showed an inclination for music, and the two parties met upon the 
staircase, which, as I have said, was already tenanted. The scene reminded 
me of a Co. Golacherthy election. Just imagine the torn skirts, fallen flowers, 
crushed feet, hot and angry faces, and still the rush downstairs and the rush 
upstairs and the intervening opposition on the choked landing !” 

“Where were you?” 

“Soaring, like the legendary Dutchman superior to the billows, moving 
freely from one spot to another impervious to the breakers. One moment 
dallying with the choicest strawberry of the season, the next I was enraptured 
by the heavenly outpourings of the most fashionable of Polyhymnia’s votaries. 
The boots, my boy, were my safeguard, stemming all currents and trampling 
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down the fiercest opposition. Bless you, I was the only one who heard, with 
any pretension to comfort, the great musical luminary, Tommaseo Capello!” 

“Capello!” cried I, “ Did you indeed meet the wonderful Signor Capello!” 

“ Ay, that I did. Capello, the rage of London, the most celebrated fiddler, 
as well as one of the finest fellows, our century has known. He was one of 
Selina O’Brown’s Lions.” 

“One of Mrs. O’Brown’s Lions! What other personage could she boast as 
famous as Capello ?” 

“The fashionable preacher of the hour, the idol of the ladies married and 
single, the ecclesiastic Aunt Sally set up in a pulpit as a mark for silken 
slippers, embroidered dressing gowns, satin nightcaps, and the less expensive 
encomiums of all church-going London—the Most Eloquent the Reverend 
Stephen Kingdom of St. Allsandals’, Piccadilly !” 

“Good gracious, what a coincidence!” 

“ Yes, a peculiar admixture, eh? Fancy a fiddler and a preacher being the 
two bright stars in one firmament!” 

“ Mike,” said I, “once upon a time I knew both Kingdom and Capello. 
‘They are excellent fellows, and it does me good to hear their names coupled. 
I will tell you about them if you don’t object.” 

“ Go ahead, my boy,” murmured O’Smith, with something like a sigh of 
resignation, 

Our pipes were reloaded and relighted, and toa listener just distinguishable 
through the thick clouds of the tohacco smoke, I narrated the story of Capel 
and Capello, as I now tell it to you. 

It was in the month of November many years ago when the little theatre 
at Chucksford (about which I wrote last year) was burnt to the ground. You 
can fancy the consternation of the poor members of the company at finding 
themselves without employment at such an unpropitious season of the year. 
Amongst these unfortunates were Tom Capel and Stephen Kingdom. Capel 
was the leader of our smal! orchestra, and was an idle and dissolute, but 
withal good-natured and clever man. He was a big burly fellow, then about 
30, with a well-built frame, a little overladen with fat themes a ruddy com- 
plexion and a dark head of hair crisp and curly—altogether a perfect picture 
of a man from a muscular point of view. When in the enjoyment of a few 
shillings he was to be found at the taverns, but when his pockets were empty, 
which they were very frequently, I remember him as a lively, fascinating com- 
panion. Despite these tavern-haunting propensities he possessed the faculty of 
despatching his tasks in a sound and business-like manner, and it was 
unanimously agreed amongst us that he “ played on the fiddle like an angel.” 
Stephen Kingdom was a delicate, slightly built, pale lad, weak in health and 
irresolute in manner, and, beyond an excellent education and a great deal of 
enthusiasm, without the slightest qualification for his chosen occupation. 
The youngest son of a rich man, a Dean of somewhere or other, he had selected 
his profession against the desires of his family, and thereupon all ties were 
severed, between them. Tom Capel was rather shunned by us, but poor 
solitary little “ Steve’? could not afford to reject the chance of even such a 
companion, and so he fell to the lot of the fiddler, and they were chums. Tht fact 
is that Kingdom was glad of a protector. The days I speak of were the days 
of “ chaffing” and practical fun, and I am ashamed to say that the poor little 
utilitarian, for Kingdom held no higher position, stood in some need of a big 
friend like Tom. Well, when the smash came upon us, the situation in which 
Capel and Kingdom found themselves was as awkward a one as you can 
imagine. The former, who could with an effort have husbanded a little store, 
had of course neglected to do so, the latter had always found it a hard struggle 
to live “from hand to mouth”; and when, within a fortnight after the fire, 
the other members of the Chucksford company dispersed—the fortunate to 
fill engagements, the rest to their relatives or friends—these two fellows were 
left in the miserable little town without a penny in the world. But Capel 
stuck to Stephen. 

“ Steve,” said Capel one morning, “the tide is remarkably low. When | 
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have assigned my interest in a spare violin, an overcoat, a white hat, and an 
umbrella, we shall be upon the mud, my boy!” 

“ Isn't there anything more of mine upon which a trifle could be obtained, 
Tom?” asked Steve. “Ihave a rather choice collection of foreign postage 
stamps which if the worst comes to the worst—”’ 

“Umph! I have never negotiated such a thing, but we'll see.” 

In a few days Capel reopened the question. 

* Steve,” said he, “ we're on the mud.” 

“ Good gracious me, Tom! what's to be done ?” 

“ Have you any prospect of an engagement ?” 

“ Not the faintest. And you?” 

“Similar position. I'll be back in half-an-hour.” 

In half-an-hour he re-entered. 

“ Steve, touching that choice collection of foreign postage stamps, I have 
just ascertained they are not negotiable. Awfully handy things to have by 
you, but that’s all. Now listen tome. Jam all right. Like the camel in the 
desert, I can wait till I get to the other side of the plain for my refreshment. 
But don’t you think you had better drop a line to your father—temporary 
assistance and all that sort of thing, eh ?” 

“TI couldn’t do it, Tom, indeed I could not. I would rather starve and die 
than do that. Don’t you think that something will turn up for us ?” 

“ Certainly, something will turn up. I bave never for one moment cast a 
doubt upon the probability of something turning up. Let us take a stroll. I 
must teach you to smoke, Steve : it’s a capital thing before dinner, instead of 
dinner.” 

After this Stephen began to lie in bed half the day, while Capel was to be 
found at the public-houses, a dependent upon the casual bounty of a few 
acquaintances. Their landladies began to grumble and threaten—things were 
as black as they could be. Suddenly there came a rift in the cloud. Capel 
was wanted at the Hexminster theatre, ninety-five miles or more away, to 
arrange the pantomime music. 

“How will you get to Hexminster, Tom?” asked Steve with a quiver in 
his voice. No dinner of late and the prospect of losing his only friend had 
rather shaken him up. 

“ How shall we get there, you mean. We shall walk, Steve, and vary the 
monotony of the journey by giving a few musical entertainments. Undoubted 
attraction, you know—my fiddle and your voice. The snow is on the ground, 
but it’s crisp and hard. What do you say?” 

“Tom, oe should I be a weight upon you ? ” 

“ Poverty,” said Capel, in his best copy-book manner, “like every good or 
bad thing in this world, is better when it is shared.” 

Stephen grasped his hand warmly, and again protested. 

“ But I can’t sing sufficiently well for—” 

“For a few roadside inns?” 

“Oh, Tom!” ‘ 

“ Perfectly honourable, my boy. We must live, and what better prospect 
than to be our own managers and our own artists, rewarding ourselves by the 
kind expression of our own approbation and sleeping in beds earned by long 
journeying and hard work? Let me see, to-day is Monday. We must be off 
at depo: to-morrow, for we are bound to reach Hexminster by Friday at 
latest.” 

At daybreak on the morrow they started. From Chucksford to Potswade, 
their first resting place, the distance is nine miles. As they left Chucksford 
behind them a slight drizzling rain commenced to fall, the snow under foot 
became soft and sloppy, and at Potswade the walking was of the heaviest and 
most uncomfortable description. 

“You'll have to withdraw your patronage from your present bootmaker,” 
said Capel to Kingdom, who was dragging himself rather wearily along. 
Stephen looked down at his feet. A portion of the sole of one of his boots 
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had become detached from age and wear, and the suction of the soft snow was 
dragging it away. 

“There is no danger in wet feet so long as you keep them so; and there is 
_— difficulty in doing that,” said Stephen cheerfully. “How are your 
00ts F” 

“They have their weak points, I can’t deny it; but here we are at the 
‘George.’ At the present moment what is our joint capital, young’un ? ” 

“IT have nothing,” returned Kingdom simply. 

“T have a little more,” said Capel, noelaiee a few halfpence, “and am 
therefore the head partner. What can you warble ?” 

“* Good-bye, Sweetheart,’ ‘ Wapping Old Stairs,’ and ‘ My Pretty Jane,’ 
answered Stephen promptly. 

“ A first-class répertoire ! Come along!” 

With this they turned in at the “George.” There was a blazing fire in the 
parlour, and Capel, who seeemed perfectly at home, stalked into the room and 
called for some hot beer and bread and an 

“Now then, old gentleman!” said he to a red-faced man who was nursing 
a pewter pot in the chimney-corner. “There is an odour of burning proceed- 
ing from your apparel which is the reverse of appetising. In case you should 
get done too much sheer off a bit and give this lad a glimpse of the fire. 
Poor chap, he’s a perished !” 

To tell the truth they were both miserable objects; ill clad and wet. A 
space was cleared for them round the hearth, and Capel laid his violin, which 
he carried in a ragged green baize bag, upon the table. ‘The bread and cheese 
and beer speedily vanished. 

“ What have you got in that bag, master?” asked the man with the pewter 
vt. 

Capel instantly produced his violin, winked at Stephen, and struck up a 
prelude to “ My Pretty Jane.” Stephen followed suit rather nervously, and 
the loungers at the bar dropped in and formed a tolerable audience. 

“ Receipts—eighteenpence,” said Capel exultingly, as they left the 
“George.” “ Another haul or two like that and we shall sleep in the down, 
my lad.” 

They covered twenty-three miles that day before they closed their eyes. 
“We shall do better to-morrow,” said Capel, as he bade good night to his 
pe pa A journey of twenty-seven miles on the morrow proved him as 
good as his word. ‘This brought them to a place called Hardraston, where 
they slept. Capel broughta glass of hot whisky-and-water to his companion’s 
bedside. Stephen was tossing restlessly to and fro, his cheeks glowing and 
his eyes bright. 

“1 am longing to be on our journey again, Tom,” said he eagerly. “I’m 
not fatigued a bit.” 

“Um! I wish you felt as knocked up as I do, poor lad,” muttered Capel 
dubiously as he left the room. 

The morning found Capel as strong as a giant and as fresh as the clear 
white powdery snow which had newly fallen, but Stephen had not rested. 
Over-exertion and excitement were beginning to tell upon him, and his”steps 
were feebler and feebler. 

“ We'll rely upon the fiddle alone to-day, Steve. With the walking and the 
singing you do Seulbie duty, and must need rest,” As Capel spoke he looked 
wistfully forward along the hard, white road. “It seems,” he whispered to ~ 
himself, “as if our destination were moving with us, and that it is farther 
away to-day than yesterday.” 

They halted after five more miles, and Stephen sat by the inn fire while 
Capel played at the bar. This got them some hot spiced beer, and they 
started afresh. “It is seven miles to Broxby, our next resting-place,” said 
Capel. “Give me your arm, old boy.” 

sy this time a sharp wind had risen right in their teeth, and the snow had 
drifted here and there and then frozen into hard ruts and hillocks. These 
difficulties made their pace very slow indeed, and it was almost dark when 
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they found Broxby, a little village of half-a-dozen houses, a church, and of 
course another inn, to which they made their way. There Capel took the 
landlord aside. 

“ Landlord,” said Capel, “I have a boy with me who is knocked up from 
journeying on these accursed roads. I have nothing about me worth a straw 
save this violin. Take it, and give the boy food and lodging for a few days 
till I can send for him.” : 

“ Look here,” returned Boniface, “I'll be plain with you. If my boy Tony, 
who has been in New Zealand this four year, was at home he might have given 
you a shilling or two for the article in question, as he’s a judge of music; but 
as he’s not at home, and fiddling isn’t a weakness of mine no more than tramps 
is, my advice is that you both clear straight off, and that speedy.” 

“ How far is it to the next inn ?” 

“Well, it might be five or it might be six mile, and I shouldn't be at all 
shaken if it turned out to be seven or eight. If you're passing here on your 
road back you can let me know what you find it. Good day!” 

“Thank you,” said Capel; adding thoughtfully, “and when I come your 
way again 1 will let you know, you may depend upon me.” 

* Are we going to put up here, Tom?” asked Stephen. 

“No, my lad; the landlord at the next house turns out to be an old friend 
of mine, and we shall be more comfortable there; it’s only a mile or two 
further on.” With a gulp, “So come along, old chap.” 

While a fresh snowfall covered them from above, the wind now drove the 
hard flakes up from the road into their faces; so crisp and hard were these 
flakes that they seemed like splinters of glass, and more than once they drew 
their hands across their faces and looked at them, expecting to find blood 
there. They did this by the faint light of the lamps in the windows of the 
few straggling cottages, but soon even these occasional glimpses of comfort 
were left behind, and they were quite in darkness. ‘The wind was so high 
that at last it became a matter of difficulty to speak, and they tramped on for 
a time silently. ‘Two miles were fought out in this way. 

“Tom,” said Stephen then, “ how much further is it to your friend's ? 
I don’t think I can manage more than another mile. 1I’m—l1’m done up.” 

“ Nonsense, Steve!” cried Capel, “you are a better man than I at this 
game. Keep up your pluck, and—I dare say another mile or so will do it.” 

He strained his eyes to penetrate the darkness ahead; but there was no 
glimmer of a distant light yet, so he murmured, “ Heaven help us!” under 
his breath, put his arm tightly round Stephen’s waist, and stepped out again. 
They must have been walking in this fashion for about half-an-hour, when 
Stephen, striking his foot against some stone or snow heap upon the road, 
slipped away from Capel’s side and fell forward. ; 

“Up again!” cried Capel cheerily, “appearances are deceptive. It may 
look like a feather-bed, but it isn’t one.” 

“T can’t move another step,” said Stephen faintly. “ You can go forward 
alone and return for me in the morning if you like. Iam not at all cold.” 

Capel whipped off his coat in an instant, threw it over the boy, and then 
seat irresolutely looking up and down the road. ‘The snow was falling 
thickly, and still no light discernible. Suddenly Stephen raised himself upon 
his arm, and, looking forward into the darkness, said weakly, “ ‘Tom might 
have said good-bye before he left me!” 

Capel was kneeling by his side directly. 

“I’m here, Steve. It is all right, old boy, we're only waiting for the carriage 
to overtake us. A regular one-horse turn out; not so good a horse as he once 
was, but a willing one, nevertheless. Fancy riding in your own brougham, 
Steve!” No sign from the prostrate figure. “Can't you hear me, Steve ?” 
Still no answer, not even a movement. Then Capel rose up, resumed his coat, 
strung his violin round his neck by the strings of the baize bag, and took 
Stephen Kingdom up in his arms as a nurse handles a child. 

“The carriage has arrived,” he muttered as he staggered forward with his 
burden through the wind and the snow. 
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From the spot where Kingdom broke down to the village of Dentford 
Heath the distance is three miles, and not an inch less, for I have walked the 
road often. And Capel did actually carry Stephen Kingdom the whole of 
that distance before he found shelter. After all it was the unremitting care 
and the kindness of the landlady at the “ Bull” Inn there that saved Stephen's 
life. (Observation : there is nothing in this world like a good landlady !) 

Capel never reached Hexminster. His charge did not rise from his bed for 
six weeks, so he took matters into his own hands, and wrote to Stephen's 
father, the Dean. In due course the Dean arrived with the poor invalid’s 
mother, and brothers, and sisters, and there was such crying and laughing 
and deducing of lessons by the Dean, and hugging of Tom Capel by the 
mother and sisters (sisters especially), and lastly, though not least, such 
rejoicing and feasting that the landlady said she should want a good nussin’ 
herself before the affair was over. 

And the lesson that Stephen deduced from the event was that he had better 
reconcile himself to his good father’s plans and desires. So he relinquished 
his chosen profession, of which I venture to think he would never have 
become a very distinguished member, and is now turning the heads and 
stirring the hearts of half London as the Reverend Stephen Kingdom of 
Suint Allsandals’, Piccadilly. His is strictly a case which belongs to the 
“who'd have thought it ” category, for who would have thought that the mild 
little utility boy had so much genuine metal in him? But after all, as the 
stage itself is a popular pulpit, it was but a natural step from the flickering, 
smoky footlights at Chucksford to the soft sombre illuminations of St. All- 
sandals’. 

Tom Capel is Signor Tommaseo Capello, the celebrated violinist. I rather 
fancy that the old Dean, who was a practical Christian and a smoker of a clay 
pipe, had a heavy hand in Tom’s advancement, or perhaps a change of nation- 
ality brought a change of fortune. As it is, some people call Capel a charlatan, 
others worship him as a musical marvel. But what does it matter to me ? 
I delight, when I attend his really remarkable performances, to watch his 
square shoulders and his broad giant’s frame set off as a background to his 
little violin, which, reposing on the perfect ocean of spotless white shirtfront, 
is handled with a touch that would rival a fairy’s for hghtness. J know that 
Signor Capello, with his low bow and graceful smile acknowledging the 
plaudits of the thousands, is only honest, good-natured Tom Capel after all, 
and that under that broad ocean of shirtfront there still beats “a heart that 
ean feel for another.” And having told my story I turned to War-office 
O’Smith, and asked him what he thought of it. 

“T am thinking,” replied O’Smith with a low whistle, “that if ever the 
antecedents of these people become generally known what a frightful show 
up it will be for Selina O’Brown!” Which set me wondering—wondering if 
the preacher and the fiddler are any the worse for having sung and played for 
halfpence on the high road. And wondering if some of you, my affluent 
readers, and I cared to rake up into a glow the dull furnace of our remem- 
brances, whether we ought not, on the score of old straits and difficulties, to 
hide our diminished heads. 


Tue Map Beetuoven.—So absurd was the composer of Fidelio that he has been known 
to sit down at his piano in a night-dress, forgetting until he was nearly frozen that 
he was without his customary garments. All sorts of anecdotes are told of his 
peculiarities in domestic and social life—of his ordering dinners and never eating them, 
of his passing intimate friends and never heeding them. Sometimes he was subjected 
to no little annoyance in these absent moods. Once, when deeply engrossed with the 
composition of the ninth symphony, he wandered out on the ramparts of Vienna, thinking 
over the score. He was greatly annoyed to find a host of small boys following and 
laughing. He warned them off, but they came again, and the composer could get no 
peace to indulge in his grand thoughts. At length a friend met him, and reminded him 
that he was destitute of bat and neckcloth. His throat was bare, and his hair was 
blowing about in a keen east wind. The boys watched the composer and his friend 
turn back into the city, when one of the urchins said, “There, I told you it was 
the mad Beethoven.” 
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Exit Boratio, 


BY G. EDWARDS, 





EADER, did you ever succeed in standing on your head ? 

Unless you are an acrobat risking your neck in pursuit of a 
living, or a street gamin kicking your heels in the air for the fun 
of the thing and with the hope of stray coppers, you probably never 

, did. Therefore are your views of life limited; your visual organs 
i LRP have enjoyed only half the delights that nature is capable of afford- 
9 {> ing, and you know nothing of the mysteries of topsyturvydom. 

G / So much by way of preface. Now to my story. 
f Theophilus Muggins and Aminadab Juggins were prominent 
members of the company of the Theatre Royal, Rainiton, which 
kept its doors open all the year round save for two weeks in the summer, 
when manager and artists took what you will admit was a well-deserved 
holiday. Muggins and Juggins had long been sworn friends. They passed 
all their spare time in each other's society, and whenever the annual holiday 
came round some little trip was arranged for their mutual enjoyment. In 
the very year when the incident to which I shall presently allude occurred 
they had defied the dangers of the seas, had braved the torments of mal 
de mer, and had “ gone in ”—perhaps I should say gone out —for Continental 
joys. They had entrusted themselves to an aged guide; had been persuaded 
to the purchase of all sorts of spurious relics, and had had what they both 
described as a jolly time of it. It was the guide just mentioned who in one 
of their rambles amidst some deligktful country had suddenly pulled them up 
with the startling query, “Gentlemen, can you stand on your heads?” That 
guide had once been of the acrobatic persuasion, and was evidently “ up to 

the time of day.” 

When Muggins and Juggins had drawn breath, had recovered from the 
astonishment the question very naturally occasioned, and had assured them- 
selves that their questioner was not mad, they burst into a fit of laughter, and 
made reply in the negative. Their guide evidently saw nothing to laugh at, 
and the next words that fell from his lips were, “'Then, gentlemen, will you 

‘ oblige me by stooping low and looking through your legs?” Muggins and 
Juggins winked at one another, whispered something about an “ eccentric 
old cuss,” but immediately proceeded to comply. ‘They found their reward. 





> mM 
: Nature at once for them assumed a novel but striking aspect. Hill and dale, : 
f fields and woodlands, and winding streams and glittering lakes put on a 
r beauties hitherto undiscovered, because unsuspected by Muggins and Juggins, } 
t who had never learned to balance themselves upside down, and who had f 
= never thought of looking at either men or things through their outstretched , 
0 legs. ‘i ‘ 

It is not my purpose here to attempt a description of the strange and f 


enchanting picture which natural scenery presents when thus examined. My & 
readers when next they — from the turmoil of the town to the charms of 


at |) the country may learn all about it by trying the experiment, and they will 


os 
‘is thank me for the hint. The position they will have to assume is somewhat ay 
m, | ridiculous, but the results are certainly surprising. ' 
ed | ‘The friendship existing between Muggins and Juggins was rudely shattered ; 
he in this wise. At the Theatre Royal, Rainiton, was announced a grand revival ae 
= | of “the great Shaksperian tragedy entitled Hamlet.” Muggins was cast for ye 
no the part of Horatio, and Juggins for that of Laertes. ‘The eventful night q 
im | arrived; the house was crowded; silks and satins were in the stalls and ae 
ras |) boxes; fustian and corduroy in pit and gallery. ‘The play proceeded. There i 
nd j had been careful rehearsals; the company was efficient; a “star” had been — 


= engaged for the leading character, and all went smoothly until the advent of 
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the graveyard scene and the proposed burial of Ophelis. Hamlet had inter- 
viewed his father’s perturbed spirit, had glared at and frightened the King, 
and had scolded his naughty mamma. Polonius had received his quietus with 
something sharper than a “bare bodkin”; Ophelia, like a certain Tilburina, 
had gone mad in white satin, and here was her grave yawning to receive all 
that was left of her. And then Mugqins was the victim of a morbid impulse ! 

I believe it has not yet been decided whence morbid impulses spring ; 
whether they belong strictly to the domain of physics or metaphysics, and 
how nearly they are allied to insanity. It has been suggested that there may 
be a species of spiritual intoxication created by immaterial alcohol, producing 
through the medium of the mind the same bodily absurdities as the fluid 
alcohol produces through the more direct agency of the body itself. 

It is said that the strange thraldom to a morbid prompting has not un- 
frequently had its outlet in crimes of the deepest dye, and | have read that 
when Lord Byron was sailing from Greece to Constantinople he was observed 
to stand over the sleeping body of an Albanian with a poniard in his hand, 
and after a time to turn away muttering, “I should like to know how a man 
feels who has committed a murder.” Morbid impulse was doubtless at work 
here. Mind was in conflict with matter; the spiritual and the physical forces 
were in conflict, and but that the latter had the mastery Byron would have 
known what he desired to know, and a terrible crime would have been com- 
mitted, 

How few there are who have not experienced this morbid prompting to 
mischief! Have you never when walking near the edge of some tall cliff 
felt an unseen something pushing you over, and convincing you that you 
must topple into the sea unless you at once retreated? Have you never 
looked down from the bows of an ocean steamer ploughing its course through 
the angry billows and felt that unseen something tugging to get you down 
among the waves and the foam? Have you never paused on a gloomy night 
on a Thames bridge, peered into the hades and been tempted to plunge 
through it into the cold waters beneath? Have you never had to resist the 
temptation to pat the bald head of the old gentleman who has sat before you 
at church, or to gently blow upon that head and cause its owner to complain 
of the draughts ? Have you never in society when listening to the boastings 
of some rich but parvenu dame found stealing upon you an inclination to tell 
her that you knew her father when he was a abe in tripe? Have you never 
in the sanctuary or in the theatre, when congregation or audience has sat 
hushed listening to the words of the preacher or actor or to the song of the 
prima donna, felt disposed to give a wild war-whoop, and to note its effect 
upon those around you? If you have been tempted to none of these things 
you are not in a position to appreciate my story. But you have been: I know 
that; and I return to Muggins, whom I left standing in the vicinity of 
Ophelia’s yawning grave. 

Muggins, as I have said, was the victim of a morbid impulse. He sud- 
denly remembered the experience of his latest holiday trip. He felt that he 
must bring that experience to bear at that moment. “Gentlemen, will you 
oblige me by stooping low and looking through your legs ?” were the words | 
ringing in his ears. How would the crowded house appear when thus beheld ? 
Resistance was in vain. The morbid impulse was too strong within him. 
Mind was more powerful than matter. He turned his back upon the audience, 
and down he went, his face of course showing between his extremities. Now 
let it be remembered that morbid impulses are not confined to one person 
and that there are such things as extraordinary coincidences. Rememberi 
this you will not be disposed to doubt that at the very moment when morbid 
impulse worked upon Muggins it acted in almost exactly the same way upon 
Juggins. He had been looking at the scenic artist’s beautiful picture, with 
the old church lying amongst the foliage in the distance, the pretty villas 
dotted here and there, the pellucid watercourses, and the romantic pathway 
leading down to the graveyard in which he stood. That scene did the mis- 
chief. Morbid impulse was upon him ina moment. How would it look when 
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viewed between his legs? He was facing the footlights with Muggins not 
half a yard in his rear, both ignoring their stage directions, and down went 
Juggins to look at the landscape. Now I hope you fully appreciate the 
situation. If you do not, get some one to realise it with you. For a moment 
only, Muggins saw—not the many-headed audience, but the face of Juggins. 
For a moment only, Juggins saw—not the lovely scenery, but the face of 
Muggins. Angry Seclins darted from four eyes, and seemed to say, “ Who 
the deuce are you staring at ?” 

But only momentary were those fierce glances. The relative positions of 
Muggins and Juggins necessitated impingement and collision between their 
respective persons—or rather those portions of them in which honour is 
supposed to be lodged— 


* Because a kick in that place more 
Harts honour, than deep wounds before.” 


Juggins being heavier than Muggins made use of his advantage; gave 
Muggins a physical impulse as a corrective to his spiritual one, and sent him 
headlong into Ophelia’s grave. The manager declined to listen to any expla- 
nations and excuses based on morbid impulse. He was heard to declare that 
he “ didn’t believe there was no such thing.” Such an exit as Muggins had 
made might do for the ghost, but it could not be tolerated in Horatio. 
Muggins and Juggins received notice to quit; the friendship of a lifetime 
was severed, and the following week there appeared in the columns of a 
certain theatrical journal an advertisement to the effect that two good actors 
of Shaksperian parts were wanted at the Theatre Royal, Rainiton; the said 
advertisement terminating with the words, “Sober habits, and no morbid 
impulse.” 

—_—_}47—_—_ 


A Converted Clown, 
BY J. WILTON JONES. 


HE preparations for the Christmas pantomime at the Theatre 

Royal, Wigglesworth, were, to quote the bills, “on a scale of 

splendour never before attempted.” In reality the preparations 

merely consisted of touching up some old and forgotten panto- 

mime scenery, refurbishing some half worn-out dresses, and 

e sticking an occasional “local joke” in an old and discarded 

libretto. But Burkins knew what he was about. Burkins hadn't 

been manager of the Wigglesworth Theatre for five-and-thirty 

years without knowing exactly what the Wigglesworth people 

wanted. He had engaged a clown of surprising ability—* the 

best,” he maintained, as he took his nightly glass of hot whisky at the 

“ Green Dragon ”—* the best to be had, sir, for love or money!’ Such of the 

Wigglesworth people as patronized the theatre, took a childish delight in the 

harlequinade, and Burkins was determined that they should have it, to quote 
his own expression, “right up to the knocker.” 

But there were two hostile camps in Wigglesworth—the play oers and the 
non-playgoers, the latter being in an enormous majority. The stage was 
denounced fiercely from the pulpits of the Wigglesworth chapels; Burkins 
was openly referred to as a servant of his Satanic Majesty, and his theatre 
was on all occasions spoken of as “the pit of Tophet.” Burkins responded 
by calling his opponents the “ Snivelling Humbugs.” But this, while it 
relieved Burkine s feelings considerably, did very little towards filling his 
theatre; and, truth to say, the enterprising manager was looking forward to 
his pantomime in general, and his clown im particular, to pull him through 
certain financial difficulties in which he had become involved with the butcher, 
the baker, and the proverbial manufacturer of candlesticks—not to mention 
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the wine and spirit merchant (by far the largest creditor, by the way)—and 
the tax-collector. So about a week before Boxing-day the Wigglesworth 
walls blossomed forth into the announcement, conveyed in letters of enor- 
mous size and brilliant colour, that “the Great Little Dicky Wax,” the cele- 
brated clown from the Theatres Royal Drury Lane and Covent Garden, would 
duly make his appearance in the grand and gorgeous Christmas pantomime 
of The Sleeping Beauty ; or, Harlequin Old Mother Hubbard, the Babes in the 
Wood, and the Good Fairies of the Silver Valley. 

As the time for the Great Little Dicky’s arrival approached, Burkins 
became terribly anxious and excited. He went down to the station fully 
half an hour before the London train was due, and stood nervously watching 
the signals. He constantly pulled a telegram from his breast-pocket, and 
consulted it carefully, as if to make sure that he had made no mistake. At 
last one arm of the semaphore dropped slowly, and the train was seen rounding 
the curve at a leisurely speed, just as it might have done if it had not had so 
great a personage as the Great Little Dicky in one of its third-class carriages. 
It pulled up at the platform, and two passengers alighted—one a rubicund, 
elderly gentleman, who could not by any possibility be the clown,and the 
other a seedy-looking, thoughtful, middle-aged man, with a nose so sharp 
that it looked as though it had been filed to a point. There was a look 
of low cunning in his peering little eyes, and a considerable quantity of 
straight black hair hung down beneath a shockingly battered hat. 

“That's him !” cried Burkins ; “that must be him—but I’m hanged if ever 
T saw such a melancholy-looking clown in my life; and I’ve seen some sad 
"uns, too.” 

It was indeed the long-expected pantomimist, this man whose appearance 
gave no token of the humour he was known to possess. He responded ina 
sad sort of way to Burkins’ invitation to take a drink at the station refresh- 
ment-room, and swallowed his liquor at one melancholy gulp. He was quite 
ready, he said, to commence rehearsing whenever Burkins desired, and only a 
faint smile of approval played fora moment at the corners of his mouth 
when, on his way through the town, he saw how splendidly he had been 
billed. On one occasion he brightened up considerably while on the way to 
the theatre, and that was when he passed a large building which bore tiie 
legend “ Skating Rink” over its door. Dicky surveyed the building with 
evident interest, and said to Burkins, “ I say, guv'’nor, who keeps that ?” 

“Keeps it ?” retorted Burkins, who was very sore upon the point of this 
skating rink and its proprietor—* Keeps it? Why, old Chowder keeps it— 
Chowder, one of the biggest hypocrites this town can show. First he had it 
as a music-hall; then he turned it into a dancing saloon; and, finding it 
didn’t pay at these games, what does he do but join the Snivelling Humbugs 
and turn it into a skating rink, with serious lectures during the week and 
services on Sundays. And now the people here say that Chowder has been 
‘converted,’ and they flock into his place like sheep. We used to be old 
friends, Chowder and I, but we hate each other now—yes, sir, like poison!” 

“Ah!” said the Great Little Dicky, thoughtfully. And that wus all the 
reply he made. 

it was arranged that the clown should commence a rehearsal of the comic 
scenes at one o'clock on the following day; and after Burkins had run his 
company hastily through the “ opening,” that enterprising manager sat down 
on the stage and waited. But one o’clock passed, half-past one came, and 
there wasstill no sign of Dicky. Burkins was furious. He seized his hat and 
rushed out of the theatre with the intention of fining his clown a whole 
night's salary at the very least. But on the blank wall just opposite the 
theatre he saw something which pulled him up sharply and sellieabe, and 


rooted him to the spot with indignation and horror. It was a poster stating 
that the Great Little Dicky Wax, the celebrated ciown, had seen the error of 
his ways, and had resolved to forsake the stage with all its iniquities, and 
henceforth walk in the paths of purity and virtue. The poster concluded 
with the announcement that the clown would preach every evening at the 
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Skating Rink, and would warn his hearers against the evils and temptations 
of theatres; also that every night he would publicly burn some article of his 
theatrical costume. Admission, 2s., 1s. and 6d. Burkins was utterly 
astounded. He gasped for breath, and, but for his presence of mind in 
tearing open his shirt collar, he would probably have ick When he did 
find his voice, however, he used it to hurl anathemas against Chowder, Dicky, 
andall their works. He stamped on the ground, shook his fist at the poster, 
and altogether went on more like a raving lunatic than the sane manager of 
a small but intensely respectable provincial theatre. 

While he was thus engaged in relieving his feelings, he saw Chowder and 
Dicky coming down the street arm-in-arm. His stage education came in 
useful at this juncture. He had often hidden himself behind doors and 
curtains in comedies and farces, and now he popped behind the hoarding until 
they should have passed. When they came up to the poster the two hesitated 
for a moment, and finally stopped to examine it, never guessing, of course, 
that Burkins was anywhere near. 

“Tt’ll be immense!” Chowder was saying. “ Look how Burkins has already 
advertised you. Why, we shall get those who go to the play as well as those 
who don’t. We shall make our fortunes, and Burkins will be ruined.” 

A deep groan came from the other side of the hoarding. Chowder and 
Dicky looked nervously round, and the former, peeping round the boards, saw 
what looked like the ghost of Burkins leaning against the prop. Chowder 
said to Dicky, “I’m sorry for Burkins; but you had no agreement together, 
had you? You didn’t finally settle with him, did you?” 

“No,” replied Dicky; “I merely telegraphed to say I would come down 
and look round.” And the two conspirators passed on, leaving Burkins alone 
in his misery. 

Very late that night, when the Wigglesworth publicans were closing their 
shops, the sanctimonious Chowder was going Some quite happy and con- 
tented. The wretched, drizzling rain, which was falling so steadily that it 
seemed as if it had no intention of leaving off for the next fortnight, had no 
effect whatever upon Chowder. As he passed down the main street, 
he saw Dicky standing at the door of the “Chained Bull,” looking more 
melancholy and thoughtful than ever. In response to a motion from Dicky, 
he crossed the road. 

“Look here, guv’nor,” said Dicky, “I shan’t take your terms. I ain’t going 
to be converted for nothing. Besides, this is going to be a big thing. I shall 
want a clear half of each night’s receipts, and a clear ‘ ben.’” 

“ What ?” shrieked Chowder, in a tone which woke up the echoes of the old 
street and almost alarmed the neighbourhood. 

“Them’s the terms, guv’nor,” replied Dicky quietly. ‘“ Mind, I don’t ask 
you to say anything to-night. I shall be here for your answer at twelve o’clock 
to-morrow. And you may take your davy that 1 don’t come for a farthing 
less.” 

Chowder passed on, his face having lengthened two or three inches, at least, 
during this short interview. He began to feel the effect of the drizzling rain 
a little now. It soaked through his overcoat, and the little drops, as fine as 
the points of needles, beat remorselessly in his face. When in this miserable 
ann it was some relief to hear a voice near him say, “ Curse that clown!” 
Chowder turned round, and saw his enemy and rival, Burkins, wandering along 
in a feeble and aimless sort of way, and giving utterance at every few yards 
to the exclamation, “ Curse that clown!” The words so exactly described 
Chowder’s feelings at the moment that he felt a strong touch of sympathy for 
the disappointed and dejected manager; and moreover there was something 
so pathetic in the appearance of Burkins when the light of a street lamp 
revealed his pale face and bloodshot eyes, that Chowder could not, for the life 
of him, help saying, in a fervent tone, “Just my sentiments!” 

“ Your sentiments ? ” cried Burkins in surprise, as he recognised Chowder, 

“Yes,” replied Chowder. “ He's taken advantage of you (I could forgive 
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him that), and now he wants to take advantage of me. It would be a good 
thing if we could both throw him over.” 

“It would,” said Burkins. “ But how could it be done?’ 

“T'll tell you. I know where you could get another clown, and also where 
I could get another converted ditto. Let the bills of the pantomime and the 
services remain out; the mystified public will patronize both of us, and we'll 
send this fellow packing.” 

“ Agreed!” cried Burkins, his face lighting up with joy. 

“Then meet me at the ‘Chained Bull,’ at a quarter to twelve, to-morrow, 
Good night, Burkins. You'll shake hands, old fellow?” 

“T will!” said Burkins heartily, and glad to do it.” 

At noon on the following day the Great Little Dicky walked down the 
strect to the “ Chained Bull.” His hair seemed as straight and his face as 
sad as ever, but there was a jaunty confidence in his step which hadn't been 
noticed in him before. He walked briskly up to the inn, marched into the 
tap-room, and there found, to his utter astonishment, Burkins and Chowder 
fraternising over hot whisky-and-water. 

“You're a pretty scoundrel!” broke out Burkins, as soon as the clown 
made his appearance. ‘“ Be ‘converted,’ will you?” 

“ And want to make ruinous terms with me, will you?” put in Chowder. 
“ You're a nice man, you are!” 

“Well, guv’nors both,” said Dicky, “ you can’t blame a poor chap as has 
got his living to get for doing the best he can for himself. Howsomdever, if 
its agreeable to both parties, I'll keep my engagement at the theatre.” 

“You shall never put your false feet inside the doors!” shouted Burkins 
melodramatically, bringing his fist down on the table with a bang. 

“ But look here, you know, guv‘nor,” said Dicky; “1 want my rights. How 
about my agreement Por 

“You've got no agreement,” said Burkins. “You merely telegraphed to 
say you'd come down and look round.” 

“Then I'll come to you guv’nor,” said Dicky, turning to Chowder. 

“You confounded hypocrite, I'll be hanged if you do!” cried Chowder. 
“ You're a nice fellow to be converted.” 

The clown toyed nervously with a match which was on the table and then 
spoke. “Look here, guv’nors,” he said; “I ain’t got tuppence left in 
the world nor nothing to pawn. You'll pay my fare back to London, now 
won't you?” 

“ Not a halfpenny shall you get from either of us,” said Chowder. 

Dicky looked very blue, but he returned to the charge again in a minute 
or two. “It’s very hard when a poor chap sees the error of his ways that 
he should be sat upon like this ‘ere,” he said sorrowfully. “ I've got seventy- 
five miles to walk back. At least you'll stand me a drink before I start ?” 

“Not a drop—not a drain of any kind,” replied Burkins in a firm tone. 
“Go, you converted scoundrel, and try your tricks elsewhere.” 

The Great Little Dicky muttered an oath, shoved his hat savagely on his 
head, and went out, slamming the door fiercely behind him. Neither Burkins 

nor Chowder ever saw him again. The “converted clown” brought down by 
Chowder proved a very ordinary sort of mortal, and business at the Skating 
Rink was terribly bad ; but the pantomime flourished and the nightly receipts 
were enormous. Everybody thought that it was the Great Little Dicky Wax 
himself who delighted them in the comic scenes, and if it had been there 
could not possibly have been more aching sides over the familiar expedients 
of the buttered slide and the red-hot poker. Burkins and Chowder are now 
partners in the theatre,and Dicky has since been heard to say that he’ll never 
go on what he calls “ the converted lay ” again. 


, 





Music spy Steam.—When Rubinstein was playing some time ago at St. James’s Hall, 
an eccentric Yankee was present. ‘“ Well, what do you think of it? Has he not sur- 
prizingly rapid execution ?” asked an enthusiast. “ Wal, yes—that’s so,” responded the 
American ; “ but I guess it might be done quicker by steam.” 
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A Aluccont Bov’s Drama. 


BY LEWIS CLIFTON. 





HRISTMAS was fast approaching, and we boys belonging to that 
portion of what our three times a day prayers reminded us was 
“The Religious, Royal, and Ancient Foundation of Christ’s Hos- 
pital,” known as Ward No. 5, were at a loss how to celebrate the 
season by a something out of the common. Like Alexander the 
Great, we were sighing that there were no fresh worlds to conquer, 
when the happy idea occurred to one of our number, who had been 
to the “ Wells,” to suggest theatricals. 

The suggestion was approved of, and I, who had been a playgoer 
from the tender age of four, and was consequently looked upon as 

a no mean authority in theatrical matters, was commissioned to write a piece. 

So long as it bore reference to some incident connected with our “ Religious, 

Royal, and Ancient Foundation,” it was left to me to supply comedy, drama, 

or burlesque. 

With the ambition of youth I unhesitatingly accepted the task, and con- 
sidering that authorship should not be its own reward, I stipulated for terms 
such as the most grasping playwright of these days would scarcely dare to 
ask, viz., half the receipts of the undertaking. After some discussion my 
demand was agreed to, on the understanding that I should also perform the 
duties of manager, treasurer, prompter, and throw in my talents as actor into 
the bargain. 

Our stage was to be one of the landings of the staircase which led from 
our ward to the one above. The stone stairs formed the seats for the audience, 
the first four being the stalls, price 6d., the next four the dress circle, price 4d., 
and the top series the gallery, price 2d. Within an hour of my appointment, 
I, as manager, doubled the proposed prices. of admission, and as treasurer, laid 
an embargo on the next day’s weekly pocket money of the youngsters, arguing 
that no mental food in futwro would keep it from the “ cates” of the beadle’s 

shop, in presenti, if they were to have the handling of it. 

Getting excused from afternoon school on the score of headache or some 
similar pretext, I sought the quietude of the cloisters for inspiration, walking 
with a pride worthy of a newly-blown author. Should the play be comedy or 
melodrama? That was the question. 

The marriage of a blue girl with a bluecoat boy, referred to by Pepys in his 
Diary, would furnish me with the groundwork of a comedy, whilst for melo- 
drama there was the story in circulation amongst us relative to the two leaden 
figures in blue costume which surmount the stone pillars at the entrance of 
the Hertford School. I give it as related by George Wickham in his “ Recol- 
lections of a Bluecoat Boy.” 

“The figure placed with his face towards the road to London, looks on the 
gaol which rears its gloomy walls in this thoroughfare.” “The boy whom it 
represents is reported to have been of vicious and profligate habits, and in a 
moment of irritation lifted his hand against his schoolfellow, and deprived 
him of life. The eyes of his victim are supposed to be resting on the parish 
church, within whose courts he so dearly loved to dwell, and in the church- 
yard of which he so gently sleeps.” 'To both of these there was, unfortu- 
nately, a drawback; the events were Hertford ones, and my audience would 
expect some part of the play to refer to the London school. 

Suddenly my eyes fell upon this inscription on the cloister wall :— 

“ Here lyes a benefactor; let no one move his bones.” 
At a glance both my title and my plot flashed across my mind. “ Eureka!” 

I cried. My play should be melodramatic, and it should embody Pepys’ idyll) 

Wickham’s tragedy, and the cloister epitaph. 
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In a week I had drafted it out, and this is something like the MS. I sub. 
mitted to the Committee appointed to sit in judgment upon it :— 
“Tue Bioop Bespratrerep Buive Boy, 
OR 
Tue Beneractor’s Bones.” 
Act I.—Scene—A smiling valley in the happy plains of Hertford. 

Enter the good Bluecoat Boy and Romantic Blue Girl. G.B.C.B. tells 
R.B.G. that he loves her dearer than life; that he has found a hidden treasure 
in the writing-school belfry; that he has ordered a post-chaise and four; that 
she is to meet him at midnight in the die and fly with him to the 
vales of sunny Spain or the steppes of frozen Tartary, he cares not which, so 
that their fates are united for ever and aye. 

During the above, enters Bad Bluecoat Boy. In a soliloquy he expresses an 
overwhelming but improper affection for the Blue Girl, and vows he will pre- 
vent her eloping with his rival, even if he has to swing on a gallows high as 
that on which huang Haman. The trio register their respective vows in the 
words, “I swear.” Thunder, lightning. 

Act Il.—Scene—Hertford churchyard and forest. 

Enter lovers, who renew their vows, and prepare to fly. Enter B.B.C.B. 
with pistol, which he fires. G.B.C.B. falls dead. B.B.C.B. tells B.G. that she 
must be his. She says, “ Never.” He sees a locket of untold value on her 
neck; his avarice overcomes his love; she must give it him. She says, 
* Never ;” it contains the portrait of her dead lover. “Ah! woe is she!”’—and 
naught but death—* Ah! woe is she! ” again—shall rob her of it. B.B.C.B. 
says, “Then must thou die, rash girl!” He is about to shoot her. Enter 
venerable Hospital Governor, with Head Beadle. V.H.G. receives the shot 
meant for the B.G., and falls dead without a word. Beadle arrests murderer, 
B.G. faints on the body of G.B.C.B. Lightning and distant thunder. 

Act 111.—Scene—The cold Capuchin cloisters of Christ's Hospital, London, 

In the background, wall with inscription, 

“ Here lyes a benefactor ; let no man move his bones.” 

In the foreground two pedestals. At the foot of the inscription lies the 
murdered Governor on his back, with his face whitened, and his hands folded 
across his breast, like the effigy of a knight lying on a tomb; on the two 
pedestals stand the Good and Bad Bluecoat Boys, looking right and left 
respectively. At the base of the former kneels the Blue Girl, weeping, and 
dressed in deep mourning, whilst the Beadle points with his wand at the 
moral of the piece which the B.B.C.B. holds in his hands, written on a placard, 

“Thou shalt do no murder.” 
Lightning and thunder, less distant than before. 
Curtain. 

The scenery was to be written, not painted, but the highest possible talent 
was to be engaged for the work. Thus: the sheet of pasteboard on which 
was to be described “the smiling valley,” was entrusted to a youth who had 
won the gold pen prize for caligraphy ; that for the churchyard and forest to 
one who made his down strokes thick, for I reasoned that the writing would 
be in accordance with the denseness of the forest; whilst scene of Act IIL 
was to be done by an able draughtsman in the mathematical school, who 
would be able to produce an exact copy of the epitaph. 

The lightning was to be produced by a boy passing rapidly behind the per- 
formers with a pan of red fire in his hand, a the thunder to be made out of 
our nurse’s tea-tray, surreptitiously obtained through her servant's agency. 
Two milk cans would have to be temporarily abstracted from the buttery to 
represent the pedestals, and the head beadle’s emblem of office from his 
lodge. This last would be a particularly dangerous undertaking, as Joey 

Lynx,—so named from an unnatural way he had of turning his feet outwards, 
and a soft way of coming upon one swiftly and quietly when he was least 
expected,—was an individual who rarely slumbered or slept. 

Every actor was to write his own dialogue, and submit it to the author for 
approval. He was to find his own dress, and I at one time suggested that 
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he should pay for his “ First Appearance on any Stage,” but this met with 
so decided an opposition that I was forced to give in. 

The time fixed for the entertainment was 11 p.m. Then all the authorities 
would be in their beds, and we were to rise quietly from ours, and repair to 
the staircase; only one boy, who had been thrashed into acquiescence, 
remaining behind in the Dormitory to give notice of danger. 

There had been some financial difficulties (what theatre has not had 
them ?) relative to “ props,” but by the judicious impounding of a second 
week’s pocket-money we had surmounted them, hired a pistol, and laid in 
enough red fire to have illuminated Russell-square. 

The ré/e of the hero of the story was undertaken by a strapping youth of 
fifteen : a delicate-looking little chap of ten had that of the heroine assigned 
him, and suffered a martyrdom by having “ Miss” prefixed to his name 
for ever afterwards. The Villain was selected rather because he had a cast in 
his eye and a gruff voice, than from any dramatic talent he was supposed to 
possess. The Beadle was the tallest boy we could get, and I undertook the 
part of the Benefactor. 

As in old play books, the costumes were laid down for then and all time. 

It will be noticed that my dramatis persone were very limited, but it must 
be borne in mind that every individual on the stage took away one of a paying 
audience, and consequently reduced the author's fees. 

When the eventful evening arrived it found us ready. The fates seemed in 
every way propitious. The milk cans had been left outside the buttery door, 
and we had got possession of the Beadle’s stick by making a small boy tell 
him his wife was in « fit at the cake shop. Mrs. Bennett, our nurse, had 
retired to her roost at an earlier hour than usual, and the slavey who, in 
consideration of lending us her mistress’s tea-tray and the locket of untold 
value, was allowed to see the play, had descended from her bedroom without 
discovery. 

The boys, as had been arranged, slipped out of their beds, put on their 
stockings and brogues, and, with their coats and girdles on their arms, passed 
on to the staircase as soon as possible, the unfortunate youth left behind 
shutting the door quietly after us. 

Whilst we, the actors, were dressing in the Green-room (the next landing 

below the stage) the audience were engaged in lighting the gas and strapping 
their coats across the rails, to prevent any of our neighbours, who might be 
adventurous enough to climb down them, from seeing the entertainment 
zratis. 
. There was a good deal of ting and moving about, but finally all got 
seated—the slavey, who had put on her best gown, and discarded her cap of 
servitude for the occasion, occupying the seat of honour in the front row of 
the stalls. 

The dressing of the actors took longer than we had anticipated, and the 
audience grew impatient, for sitting on a stone staircase on a December night 
is not exhilarating ; but as the clock of St. Sepulchre’s struck midnight I put 
in an appearance to read the prologue. That and the first act of the play 
went admirably, and the red fire was greatly appreciated. All knew that the 
rumbling thunder must be kept toned down, for fear of its reaching the 
Nurse’s ears, and so excused its weakness. We were thrice called forward, 
and, in spite of prohibition, the applause became so demonstrative, that it 
threw us into an agony of fear. 

In vain we went forward to remonstrate. We were received with such 
shouts of welcome as to render our voices inaudible, and we only managed at 
last to put an end to our enthusiastic reception by punching the heads of the 
boys of the two front rows of stalls. 

Act II. was nearly at an end, and with it the Villain’s soliloguy—he had 
written it nearly as long as all the rest of the play put together—when the 
boy entrusted with the thunder let the tray fall, and over it went, clanking 
down the stone staircase with noise sufficient to wake the dead monks who 
lay buried in the cloisters below. 
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A sudden silence fell upon us all, which ina few moments was broken by 
the ominous danger signal agreed upon with the boy left in charge. Some 
boys made a dash upwards; others, myself amongst the number, made a 
downward stampede, but only to find ourselves attacked by the inmates of the 
ward whom we had so often spoiled, and who, getting wind of how matters 
stood, thought it a fit opportunity for retaliation. 

Mrs. Bennett had descended the staircase, but unable to catch any of the 
culprits, who rushed past her en masse, forcing her to take a free seat in 
nearly every part of the auditorium, proceeded to unfasten the coats from the 
railings, arguing in her mind that the owners must come for them in the 
morning. She had reckoned, however, without her host, for we, who had 
descended, caught sight on our return, flushed with victory, of what she was 
doing. 

“ Lights out,” was the cry. 

The gas was extinguished, the Nurse again upset, the gaberdines grabbed at 
in the dark, and carried off in triumph; and by the time the good soul had 
regained her feet and her composure, every one of the sixty souls who com- 
posed our ward had put himself in his little bed. The door of the dormitory 
was shut and bolted when she reached it, and a great ceremony of unfastening 
it was gone through, after repeated knockings on her part. 

The slavey had accompanied those who fled downstairs, and, remounting in 
the dark, thus escaped her mistress’s eye. 

“I believe an earthquake wouldn't wake that girl!” was the unexpected 
monologue which concluded the night's performance. 


Aw Unstucxy Dramatic Autnorn.—In the year 1761, the Sieur Lonvay de Lasaussaye, 
a French gentleman of good family, wrote a tragic play entitled Alcidonis and sent it to 
the Théatre Frangais, little dreaming, poor man, that this dramatic effort would occupy 
the greater portion of his life. Yet such proved to be the case. After infinite trouble 
and waiting seven years the piece was accepted, but then his troubles were only 
beginning. The play was intended to illustrate the life of the Spartans, and 
the author himself must have possessed almost Spartan courage to endure what he did for 
the sake of a stage representation, It was twelve years before the piece was produced, and 


great changes had taken place ; the comic man had,become sedate and lachrymose, the short ° 


kilt of one character was exchanged fora flowing toga, as the new performer had bandy- 
legs. Alcidonis, the heroine, was made an older personage, as the juvenile actress who was 
to have impersonated her had become a mature matron. The original hero had lost his 
teeth and now only played “* heavy fathers.” The little actress who was to have appeared 
as a child of twelve was now married and had a family, and undertook leading parts. Twelve 
years had, in fact, changed everything but the heroic determination of the author, who 
was resolved, come what would, to get his play brought out. Three times they had made 
him a solemn promise to produce the play. Three times they had made him pay afresh 
for copying the parts, and for the incidental music, but the play was always postponed; 
sometimes a new performer had to appear, sometimes an old one was ill, sometimes a 
performer threw up his part. ‘‘I had made up my mind,” says the author, “to every 
sacrifice,” but the more he yielded the more they worried him. They put him to 
ridiculous expenses. He had anpeney stipulated that no gold or silver should be used 
in dresses or decorations as the characters were Spartans. This was in accordance with 
history ; and more than this, the Lacedwmonian law prohibited the use of silver or gold. 
But the actors bad armour gilt and ornamented with precious stones. At last Alcidonis 
was actually performed, after the author had waited twelve years; but so many changes 
were made by the performers that the unfortunate author hardly knew his own piece. He 
had offended 
think of at the moment. One of the performers expressed to the author a ve 
unfavourable opinion of the Ply? whereupon the author said that persons of talent ar 
distinction had commended it. The actor said, “ You mean tben to infer that I am a fool 
because I don’tadmire it?” The author satirically left the conclusion to speak for iteell. 
At last when the curtain fell, and it was announced for repetition, the performer, instead 
of speaking of it as a new play in prose, purposely raised a shout of laughter by calling it 
a piece in new prose. Alcidonis was only played five nights, and then the accounts of 
the Théitre Francais were made up in order to show what was due to the author. Some 
rivate boxes were omitted which eaused the balance to be against the author, who 
forthwith went to law with the company, and the suit, after lasting longer than the time 
he had waited for the production of the piece, was not ended at the author's death. 
Messrs, Byron and Burnand are more fortunate than the Sieur Lonvay de Lasaussaye. 


the company, and some of them purposely spoke any “ gag” they could ° 
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BRONCHITIS, &e. 
IN CIGARETTES, CIGARS, AND 
AVORVARTNU AI PASTILLES, 


als FOR INHALATION. 
00 ES ASTH MA Boxes 3s. to 18s. 


Preparation of the Plant for Smoking, 
In Tins, 2s. 6d. to 18s. 


IN CONSUMPTION & WASTING DISEASES 


PANCREATIC IMPROVES THE ATPETITE, 


wis INCREASES STRENGTH AND 
WEIGHT. 


Bottles 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., and 5s. 
143, NEW BOND ST., LONDON, and of Chemists, &c., everywhere. 








II® G. H. JONES 
Surgeon-Dentist, 
57, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON 


(Immediately opposite the British Museum), will be glad to forward his 


NEW PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


It explains the only Perfectly Painless System of adapting Artificial Teeth which has obtained 
the Prize Medals of London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Philadelphia, and New York. 
These teeth are adjusted on Celluloid, Thionite, Gold, Platina, &c., by Mr. G. H. Jones, on his 
perfected system, which is protected by 


HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
| The “Daily Telegraph,” Aug. 23, 1878, says :—“ Celluloid is the most lifelike imitation of 
the natural gums, and with Prize Teeth is incomparable.” 
| Nitrous Oxide, Ether Spray, and all the most recent improvements 
in Dental Surgery are in daily use. CONSULTATION FREE. 


TESTIMONIAL. Jan. 27, 1877. 
_ My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed 
in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation 
excellent. Iam glad to hear that you have obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent to 
protect what I consider the perfection of Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable 
services, you are at liberty to use my name.—S. G. Hurtcuins, by appointment Surgeon-Dentist 
to the Queen.—G. H. Jones, Esq. 

THE GUINEA CABINET OF DENTAL PREPARATIONS For cleansing 
and preserving the Teeth and Gums, in cut glass stoppered bottles and handsome gilt mounted 
Leather Toilet Case, with lock and key. Forwarded direct on receipt of Post Office Order, or 
may be ordered through any Chemist or Perfumer. Wholesale, BARCLAY and SONS, 

) Farringdon Street, London, 
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BROWN'S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 

‘ 
Public Speakers and Singers will find them beneficial in clearing the voice before 
speaking or singing, and relieving the Throat after any unusual exertion of the vocal 
organs, having a peculiar adaptation to affections which disturb the organs of speech. 
Few are aware of the importance of checking a cough or “slight cold” in its first 
stages. That which in the beginning would yield to a mild remedy, if neglected, 
soon attacks the lungs. ‘“BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES” are a most 
valuable article when Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, Influenza, Hoarseness, and Sore 
Throat are prevalent. The 'lroches give sure and almost immediate relief, Sold hy 


Chemists at 1s. 1}d. per box in all parts of the United States, Great Britain, 
and the Colonies. 











London Depét, 493, Oxford-street, 








VALUABLE DISCOVERY FOR THE HAIR. 





A very nicely perfumed hair dressing, called “ Tur Mexican Harn Renewer,” now 
being sold by most Chemists and Perfumers at 3s. 6d. per bottle, is fast superseding 
all “Hair Kestorers,”’ for it will positively restore in every case grey or whitc 
hair to its original colour by a few applications, without dyeing it, or leaving the 
disagreeable smell of most “ Restorers.” It makes the hair charmingly beautiful, 
as well as promoting the growth of the hair on bald spots where the hair glands are 
not decayed. The name is on every bottle, with full particulars. Ask for “ Tue 
Mexican Harr Renewer.” Sold by Chemists and Medicine Dealers everywhere. 

Prepared by Henry C, Gauivr, 493, Oxford-street, London. 
















FOR CHILDREN CUTTING THEIR TEETH. 


Mus. Wixstow's Soorminc Syrup for Children! should always be used when 
Children are cutting teeth : it relieves the little sufferers at once, it produces natural 
quiet sleep by relieving the child from pain, and the little cherub awakes “ as bright 
asa button.” It is perfectly harmless, and very pleasant to taste. It soothes the 
child, it softens the gums, allays all pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best known remedy for dysentery and diarrhwa, whether arising from teething 
or other causes. Mrs. Winstow’s Soornine Syrvr is sold by thousands of Medicine 
Dealers in all parts of the world at 1s. 1}d. per bottle, and millions of mothers can 
testify to its virtue. 

Manufactory, 493, Oxford-street, London. 


 “BLORILINE,” 


A few drops of the liquid “ Floriline” sprinkled on a wet tooth-brush produce # 
leasant lather which thoroughly cleanses the teeth from all parasites or impurities 
rdens the gums, prevents tartar, stops decay, gives to the teeth a peculiar pearly. 
whiteness, and a delightful fragrance to the breath. It removes all unpleasant odow 
arising from decayed teeth or tobacco smoke. “The Fragrant Floriline,” being 
composed in part of Honey and sweet herbs, is delicious to the taste, and the 
toilet discovery of the age. Sold everywhere, by Chemists and Perfumers, at 2s. 


per bottle. 
Prepared by Herny C, Gattvr, 493, Oxford-street, London, 




























Upon the shape of the Corset entirely depends 
the accurate tit of a Lady’s Dress or Costume. 

The Patent Corsets of Messrs. Izop & Son 
are cut in exquisite proportions, made of the 
best materials, and finished by their Patent 
Steam-moulding Process, so that the fabric and 
bones are adapted with marvellous accuracy to 
every curve and undulation of the finest type of 
figure. These Corsets also give great support, 
and they fit so accurately and ‘comfortably that a 
very small size can be worn without the slightest 
injury to the figure. 


The variations in fashion are vigilantly watched 
and every necessary alteration is made to adapt 
these Corsets to the prevailing style of dress. 

The quality of the materials used, and the 
accuracy in fit of each Corset, is maintained 
through every change of fashion. 


The Patentees desire to call special atten- 
tion to their Trade Mark. 


These Corsets may be had of all respectable 
Drapers and Ladies’ Outfitters, at various prices, 
and in a variety of material, viz. :—White, Dove 
and Grey Coutille, Single or Double ; White 
and Dove Satteen ; also in Scarlet Lasting, and 
Black Italian Cloths. 


They are made with either Plain or Pear 


Shaped Busks. 
The Belted Corset is also produced. 


Only such Corsets as bear our Trade Mark 
Stamped on them are Genuine and Warranted. 

These Corsets y be had of ail the principal 
Drapers and Ledies’ Outfitters througlethe leading 
Wholesale Hlouses. 


TRADE ~\, 


FIGURE REGULATOR. 


“The Steam-moulded Corsets of Messrs. Izop 
& Son have obtained a justly-merited place in 
public estimation. These Corsets are composed 
of the best materials, are cnt in exquisite propor- 
tion, are finished by steam-moulding, and are 
acknowledged model types of female form. Thus 
manufactured, it is by no means surprising that 
the feminine portion of the public inquire for 
these admirable Corsets of Draper and Milliner, 
and that the demand for these Corsets is increasing 
daily.”"— The Milliner and Dressmaker. 


“ Lay figures or models have been constructed 
in exact accordance with Hogarth’s Line of 
Beauty. Ample space is secured for the play of 
the chest and lungs, thus at the same time pre- 
serving health, and improving the contour of the 
figure of the wearer.’ The Queen. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTTS 


Steel Pens. 


BY ALL DEALERS ‘THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


Every Packet bears the OA 
Jac simile sien : 
Signature, —sS IF LLOFR 
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DOCS OF ALL ACES 
AND BREEDS ARE SUBJECT TO WORMS. 
Symproms : Unhealthy appearance of coat, hair looking dead and not lying smoothly, 
condition bad although appetite good, spirits dull, nose hot and dry, and breath offensive. One 


““ NALDIRE’S POWDER 


Removes worms within an hour, at the same time giving tone to the stomach, and producing 
first-rate condition. 

“Chatham, Kent.—A week since I gave one of Naldire’s Powders to my Retriever, having 
strictly attended to your instructions. I mixed it in two ounces of butter, and in about twenty 
minutes she evacuated at least half a pint of Tapeworms, some eight of which were over four 
feet in length. Her coat, which had grown woefully rusty, is now beautiful, and her general 
condition is wonderfully improved. The medicine is so thorough, yet so safe, that I feel great 

sleasure in recommending it to all who keep Dogs and value them.—Yours truly, LAFAYETTE 

ARRISON.” 

NALDIRE’S POWDERS are sold in Packets, price 2s., 3s. 6d., 5s., by all Chemists, and on 
receipt of stamps by BARCLAY and SONS, 95, Farringdon. street, London. 
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ESTABLISHED OVER 50 YEARS. 

i BEST FAMILY MEDICINE. 

f PURIFY THE BLOOD. CURE LIVER COMPLAINTS 
i REMOVE OBSTRUCTIONS. IMPROVE THE DIGESTION. 
: CLEANSE THE SYSTEM. ESTABLISH THE HEALTH. 
Sold everywhere at 1s, 14d., 2s, 9d., and 4s, 6d, per box, 
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WRITING, BOOK-KEEPING, ETC. 


re of any age, however bad 


their writing, may, in Eicur Lessons, 
acquire permanently an elegant and flowing 
style of PENMANSHIP, adapted either to 
professional pursuits or private correspondence. 

ARITH METIC ona method requiring only 
one-third the time usually requisite, 

BOOK-KEEPING by Double Entry, as 
practised in the Government, Banking, and 
- : Merchants’ Offices; Shorthand, &c. For 
eS : = Terms, &c., apply to Mr. SMART, at the In- 
stitution, at the first Private Door in Swallow-street, Quadrant, Regent-street (removed from 
No. 5, Piceadiliy), 

“A practical, scientific, and really philosophic method,”— Colonial Review.“ Under Mr. 
SMART, penmanship has been reduced to a science.” — Polytechnic Journal. “A ready 
aud elegant style of penmanship.” — Post Magazine. ‘* Calculated to work miracles in pen- 
manship.”—The Era. “A correct and improved method of instruction.” — Magazine of 
Science.——“ Mr. SMART has great tact in instructing and improving his pupils.”— 
London Mercantile Journal. “Founded on philosophical principles.” —School of Arts. 
~——‘ We advise all bad writers to apply to Mr. SMART.”—Evening Star. 

*»" Cautron.—No connection with any parties teaching in the Provinces or elsewhere 
assuming the Name, copying the Advertisements, &c.,of Mr. Wirt1am Smart, whose sole 


address is 
978, QUADRANT, REGENT-STREET, 
N.B.—Agent to the West of England Fire and Life Insurance Company. 
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BAILEY’S ELASTIC STOCKINGS 
for VARICOSE VEINS. Made of the softest materials in Silk and Cotton, free from 
any irritation. Prices 6s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 14s. 6d., 17s. 6d. 
LADIES’ BELTS. 
BAILEY’S PATENT ABDOMINAL BELTS. 


Vide Lancet, April, 7, 1877.—“ The greatest improvement ever effected; cannot shift or 
ruck up.” 


Prices—Silk, 45s,; Cotton, 35s.; Second Quality, 52s. 


BAILEY’S IMPROVED TRUSSES AND INSTRUMENTS 
for Spinal and other Deformities. 


| W. H. Bailey and Son, 16, Oxford-street, London. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST FREE. 
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BEER IN BOTTLE. 


WHITBREAD AND CO.’S 


LONDON PORTER, 
iW COOPER, STOUTS, AND ALES. 
y seinen : 


i rf | 
Hi i IMPERIAL PINTS. 
Thee (atieenapcemeagenenn 
ea Observe all Corks branded—WHITBREAD & Co, 
1) ROBERT BAKER, Sole Agent, 
277, Gray’s-inn-road, King’s-cross, W.C. 


1 
nebeeeni 
| i Sold by all Retailers of Beor in Bottle, from 2s. 6d, to 4s, per Dozen 
: 
’ 
> 


SEMPSON’S (Limited) DIVAN TAVERN, 103, STRAND, 
OPPOSITE EXETER HALL. 

Established nearly 50 Years. The above establishment, so many years known and 

acknowledged the very best house in London to dine at, has also a magnificent Ladies’ 

Dining Room, where ladies can dine in the same style ‘and at the same price as gentle 

men do in the large room down stairs. Private mae for large or small parties. 


. W. Catuie, Managing Director. 


THE ORIGINAL 
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BELFAST GINGER ALE. 
LONDON—16, WATER-LANE, E.C. NEW YORK—56, PINE-STREET., 
Manufactory—Belfast, Ireland. 
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THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 








ESTABLISHED 1820. 


J. M. TAYLOR’S 
SODA WATER, LEMONADE, 


BRIGHTON SELTZER, 
POTASS, MAGNESIA, 


AND 


MINERAL WATERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 





Are highly recommended by the Trade and Medical Faculty for their 
Purity and excellence of Manufacture. 


J. M. T.'s GINGER BEER, warranted to keep Twelve Months, is allowed 
to be equal to any in the trade, 


Shipping and Country Orders promptly attended to, 
PRICE LISTS MAY BE OBTAINED ON APPLICATION TO THE 


PROPRIETOR, 
T. A. TAYLOR, 


100, NEW CHURCH ROAD, CAMBERWELL, S8.E. 





T. A. Tayor gladly embraces the opportunity of thanking his friends 
for their long continued patronage, and respectfully solicits the favour of 
their recommendation. 

Note.—In compliance with the wishes of many customers, the proprietor 
has commenced filling the half bottles of Soda, Lemon, and Seltzer, prices 
for which will be sent on application. Having had many complaints of an 
insufficient supply of goods by the travellers, he has made arrangements 
for all orders sent direct to the factory to be executed as soon as possible 
by special vans, and will be pleased to supply post cards to any customer 
who may require them for that purpose. 5 

New and Commodious Premises have been erected, which will afford 


' increased facilities for a ready supply. 


) Bottles is reduced to One Shilling per dozen all round—Stone and G 


N.B. In consequence of the fall in the Manufacturer’s price, the ne for 
ass. 
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THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER, 





ICENSED VICTUALLERS’ ASYLUM, AsyLum-roap, OLp Kent-roap, 


consists of Onx Hunprep and Seventy Separate Houses, Chapel, Chaplain’s Residence, Board and Court 
Room, Library &c., Erected upon Six Acres of Frechold Land, and necessitates an expenditure of £8,000 per { 
annum. 
Instituted 1827. Incorporated 1842. 
Patron—His Royal HIGHNESS the PRINCE OF WALES. 









Many recipients of the Society’s benefits have enjoyed a happy home in the Asylum for AQUARTER OF A 
CENTURY, and received, in the aggregate, weekly allowances during that long period to the amount of FOUR 
HUNDRED POUNDS. 


Chairman—Mr. HENRY MILLER, Three Compasses, Sidney-street. Mile-end, E. 
Secretary—ALFRED L. ANNETT, 67, Fieet-street, E.C. (entrance in Whitefriars-street). 























[2OORPORATED SOCIETY OF LICENSED VICTUALLERS, 
No. 127, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Established 8th February, 1794. Incorporated 3rd May, 1836. 
Entrance Fee cccccsccccccccccccccocsessccocsocsnccccccces 610 16s. 

This Society has now been nearly 86 years in existence, during which period nearly 18,990 Licensed 
Victuallers have become Members. The present number of Members exceeds 3,500. 

It has expended more than Two Hundred and Eighty-four Thousand Pounds sterling in weekly allowances, 
upwards of NINETY-SIX POUNDS per week being now distributed amongst 271 Members. 

Members of the Society, after being in business three years from the date of Membership, if overtaken by 
distressed circumstances, accompanied by sickness or bodily infirmity, are entitled, upon application to the 
Governor and Committee, and without the necessity of election by the general body of Members, to participate in 
the benefits of the Society. 

Every Child, under Twelve years of age, of a Member dying distressed is entitled to 2s. per week, and upon 
the decease of both parents to 4s. per week. 

Members are required to take the ‘‘ MORNING ADVERTISER” while in business as Licensed Victuallers, 
One Shilling per annum may be paid in lieu of so doing while out of business. 

In a recent Report of the Society it is stated that 48 persons, then deceased, who had paid entrance fees of only 

. One Guinea each, had received ‘n the aggregate upwards of £18,500, or more than £383 each. 
Mr. LEWIS C. MAYGER, Governor. WILLIAM SMALLEY, Seeretary. 
30, Cottenham-road, Upper Holloway. 127, Fleet-street. 

































ICENSED VICTUALLERS’ SCHOOL |{c 
UPPER KENNINGTON LANE, LAMBETH, S.E. 
Instituted 1803. Enfranchised 857. 
/ Patroness—THE QUEEN, . 
ee Gentleman’s Life Subscription .......ceseceersencerersevecseveeceseeeere £10 108, 4 Votes. 
a Lady's Life Subscription .....se.00sserrererrerrseserssererrsererseeres £5 58. 2  4y 
; For every additional Subscription of Five Guineas up to Forty 
q ee iriemocrmmmrapenen saadlaniiieahitimnenlauibigiiil eaten! miucinenn _ 
orSubscriptions amounting in the aggregate to Fifty Guineas _ 
i Annual Subscription .......cerssrsseserseee cantata £1 Is. 1 Vote. 
Fe A Life Subscription of Ten Guineas may be paid by instalments extending over three years, 
ae Since the establishment of the Institution 2,112 children have been received. 
a. Children are eligible for admission between the ages of 7 and 12. Boys remain in the School until 14, and 
/ Girls until 15 years of age. ~ 





Members of the Incorporated Society, after having belonged to it for two years, contributing £5 5s. to the 
School, render their children eligible to be nominated as candidates for election. 

The neglect of Members to contribute to the School has deprived many children of its benefits. The subscrip- 
tion may be paid by either parent. 

Licensed Victuallers, not being Members of the Society, on payment of Ten Guineas, either at one time or by 
instalments within three years, upon completing the subscription, and the lapse of f1v0 years afler payment of 
the first instalment, are entitled to the like privileges. 

The annual expenditure for the School exceeds £6,500. 

The next Election of Children will take psy at the School House, Kennington-lane, on Tuesday, the 9th of 
March next. The number to be admitted wil! be duly announced. No applications will be received after the 3ist 













ef December. 
Ma. LEWIS C. MAYGER, Governor, WILLIAM SMALLEY, Secretary. 
30, Cottenham-road, Upper Holloway. 127, Fleet-street. 












(ESTABLISHED FIFTY-TWO YEARS.) 
WATLINGS 
PIMLICO PIC-NIC PIES, 


Supplied to Hotel, Railway, Theatre, and Music Hall Refreshment Bars daily. 
Orders by Post receive prompt attention. 
Address;—-STEAM PIC-NIC PIE WORKS, 


BUCKINGHAM PALACE-ROAD, 
LONDON, 8.W. 
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THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER, 


CALISAYINE COCKTAIL -BITTERS. 
) _. THE PRINCE OF PICK-ME-UPS, 


A Delicious Tonic Liqueur Bitters. 
An Appetiser, a Digestive, an Exhilarant. 
For Champagne Cocktails, for Gin Cocktails, 
For Whisky Cocktails, for Brandy Cocktails, 
For Sherry and Bitters. 
Cups and fascinating American Drinks. 
Delicious with Milk and Soda Water. 
A Pamphlet, 
** Drinks, and How to Make Them,” 
sent post free. 








: : CALISAYINE COCKTAIL BITTERS, 
: ; -_ by beg Merchants and Grocers, 
3s. 6d. per bottle ; one dozen cases, 40s. 
ae, YEATMAN AND CO., 
Purveyors to the Queen and the Government, 
BITTERS. 119, New Bond-street. 


‘PATENT PORTABLE SMOKELESS STOVES 
AND PATENT FUEL. 


For Heating Conservatories, Greenhouses, Halls, Shops, and places without chimneys. 

The Stoves burn with one supply of fuel 12 to 24 hours, requiring no attention or refilling. 
NASH'S PATENT PORTABLE VAPOUR BATH AND BRONCHITIS KETTLE, 
10s. 6d. and 21s. (With Medical Testimonials.) 

Certain Cure of Skin Complaints, Sore Throats, Colds, &c. 

FRETWORK AND CARVING TOOLS, SAW FRAMES, SAWS, PATTERNS, PRE- 
PARED WOOD, &c., FRET MACHINES, WITH LATHES ATTACHED, SETS 
OF EIGHT TURNING TOOLS, 5s. 6d., FOR METAL TURNING. 

) GREAT ECONOMY IN FUEL AND LABOUR. ‘Twelve hours’ ironing for a few pence. 
NASH’S PATENT FUEL BOX IRON. 
Always bright for use without cleaning. Cheap, clean, and durable. Price 4s, 6d., 5s., and 6s, 
Patent Fuel, One Shilling per Bag. 
PORTABLE PARAFIN AND GAS WARMING AND COOKING STOVES 
from 7s. 6d. 


SWAN NASH, 


Sheffield and American Tool Warehouse, 119, en London. 












d USEFUL FOR 
| CHAPS, 


In 
by Bottles 


ar. es 


6d. and 1s. 
By Post 2d. extra. 
Ist PREPARED ONLY BY 
, OSBORNE, BAUER, & 
CHEESEMAN, 
PERFUMERS TO THE QUEEN, 
19, Golden-square, Regent-street, London. 


CHILBLAINS, 
Roughness of 


Producing the most beautiful tints to any coloured Hair, varying from the richest shades 
of Brown to that beautiful Golden or Sunny Hue so much "admired. It is perfectly harmless, 
Sold in Bottles at 2s. 6d., 5s., or Extra Large Bottles containing One Pint, 10s. 6d. 
Prepared and sold Wholesale and Retail by 
C. W. CLACK, 447, Epawanr-roap, Marpa Hit. 

Sent anywhere on receipt of Stamps or P.O.O. 


: | GOLDEN WASH. GOLDEN WASH. 
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THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER, 


SWANBILL CORSETS. — 


(REGISTERED.) 










Request the Trade Mark. 
Il Faut Exigez la Marque de Fabrique 





SW 

SWANBILL PALESTRO CORSET (Registered).—To be “bien corseté” is of the 
first importance, and upon the corset more than anything else depends the due effect of 
even the most beautiful toilette. That French ladies have hitherto carried off the palm for 
beauty and symmetry of figure is owing to a large extent, if not entirely, to the fact that the 
Corset has ever held a high place in a Frenchwoman’s estimation. 

In submitting the Palestro Corset to the notice of English ladies as unquestionably the 
most perfect French Corset ever produced, the designer begs to call their attention to the 
fact that the belt is not carried all round, but terminates at the sides with a simple yet 
highly ingenious combination of side steels and elastic, thus admitting of the wearer sitting 
down with the most perfect comfort, whilst affording support precisely where needed, The 
material of which the Ceinture is made is itself a spécialité—it is a texture with which 
natural rubber is interwoven, and, although non-elastic when cold, the warmth of the body 
makes it elastic, fitting closely as a glove, yet yielding to e sufficient extent to ensure to the 
wearer the utmost comfort. No corset extant is so perfectly adapted to the present style 
of dress, lengthening waist, and materially reducing the size of the hips. Price 21s. ; best 
Paris make, 42s. 





SWANBILL CORSET (Registered).—A full deep Corset, especially for ladies inclined to 
embonpoint. ‘The Swanbill is most effective in reducing the figure and keeping the form flat, 
so as to enable ladies to wear the fashionable véfements of the day. This Corset has been 
greatly improved by the addition of aciers de cdté, which, while not increasing its cost, add 
materially to its shape and durability, Busk, 13} inchesdeep, Price 14s. 6d. 


SWANBILL CEINTURE CORSET.—An admirable combination of Ceinture and Corset 
of novel and ingenious manufacture, combining the advantages of both Stay and Joan of 
Are Belt. While imparting a graceful symmetry and elegance to the figure, it affordss 
degree of comfort and support not to be derived from an ordinary corset. 15 inches deep, 21s.; 
hand-made, 30s. and 42s. : 


34 


SWANPILL CORSET (Registered). 51 bis.—Hand-made. Perfect in shape, and pr. 
ducing—even in indifferent figures—that graceful contour which is the distinguishing featur 
of the present style of dress. Busk, 13 inches long. 381s. 6d. 












Price List of Wedding Trousseaux, Colonial Outfits, Baby Linen (including a Speci 
Layette for India), Morning Wrappers and ‘Tea Gowns, Swanbill, Palestro, and 
Binder Belt Corsets, &c., gratis and post-free. 


Send size of waist with P. 0. Order on Burlington House, Piccadilly, to prevent delay : x 
and inconvenience. : 
i | 


aA 





SOUS LA DIRECTION D'UNE CORSETIERE PARISIENNE: 


Cheques crossed LONDON AND WESTMINSTER Bank, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE. 


MRS. ADDLEY BOURNE, 


Y. 
LADIES’ OUTFITTER, CORSET AND BABY LINEN MANUFACTURE 


87, PIOCADILLY (Opposite St. James’ Church), LONDON; }# 


AND 76, RUE ST. LAZARE, PARIS, 
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BALM OF COLUMBIA 


THE ERA A ALMAWACK ADVERTISER. 


- OLDRIDGE’S 






Prevents Baldness and the Hair 
Turning Grey. When used for 
Children, forms the basis of a 
MAGNIFICENT 


a. Grs 
an WHOLESALE AND RETAIL FROM 
GL =the, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C 


Established 60 Ye 


WILLING AND CoO., 
Contractors for Advertising 
On all London and Country Railways, 
Street Stations, 
London & St. Katherine Docks Co.’s Walls, &c., 
Omnibuses, and in Railway Carriages. 


OFFICES ;— 
356, Gray’s Inn-road, W.C., and 70, St. Martin’s-lane, W.C. 


SPECIAL ENTERTAINMENT BOARDS FOR THEATRES, 


SOLE AGENTS 
‘OR INDESTRUCTIBLE ENAMELLED IRON TABLETS. 


‘YMRS. BATCHELOR'S coiour RESTORER 


Quickly restores Grey Hair to its former Colour and Beauty. 


A Trial will convince. Perfectly harmless. It never fails to please. 
ls. per bottle. 


Mustachios to Grow. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE, 
3s. 6d., 6s. and 11s. 





| 


ILLARD'S CHERRY TOOTH PASTE. 


f 
| One Shilling per Pot. annot be 
’ 
y 


[ILLARD'S | ‘ INVISIBLE ” FACE POWDER. 


and 2s, Boxes, with Puff. Eminently Pure and Fragrant. 
” emai Packets post free for Six Stamps. 
Seld by Chemists, Perfumers, &c. Wholesale of MILLARD, 49, CHARTERHOUSE- 
SQUARE, LONDON. 
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THE BRA AL MABACK ADVERTISER. 


- SOVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE COMP AN Y, 


48, ST. JAMES’S-‘STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 
CITY OFFICE :—122, CANNON-STREET, E.C 
Established 1845. _ Bmpow ered by Special Act of Parliament. 
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' DIRECTORS. 
1 Chairman—Sir James CARMICHAEL, Bart, Deputy Chairman—Lt.-Col, Batruurst, 
i i JOHN GARDINER, Esq. CHARLES WILLIAM Reynops, Esq. 

4) J. Morcan Howarp, Esq., Q.C. Sir J. E. EarpLey-Wi.mor, Bart., M.P. 









Hon, AsHLey Ponsonsy. 

This office effects ASSURANCES at moderate rates for all ages, climates, and circumstances, | 

ANNUITIES granted, both immediate and deferred. 

The security of a large Accumulated Fund. Half the Premium may remain at Interest for]. 

Five Years. Annual Statements of Account, Prospectuses, Forms, and every information can be 
obtained at the Office. HENRY D. DAVENPORT, Secretary, 


IMPROVED BREECH LOADERS. 


PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 


The finest assortment in London, best workmanship, with the latest improvements. — Choke/§ 
bores on the correct principle which never wear off. Wonderful pattern and long range, with} 
our light 16 and 20 bores. 


THE BEST SYSTEMS OF HAMMERLESS GUNS, 


recently improved and perfected, comprising special advantages now well established and highly 
approved, Large Stock to select from. 


Excellent second-hand Guns, central fire, in fine condition at reduced prices, many of them 
equal to new, from 10 Guineas, Keepers’ Guns, 5 Guineas. 


Express Rifles, double and single, with latest improvements. Magnum Express, 
Choke bore barrels fitted to guns of every calibre. The shooting guaranteed. 
Trial at our private ground, Shepherd’s Bush. 

Wild Fowl Guns, large calibres, choke bores, single and double, 4, 6, and 8 bore. 
Miniature Express and Rook Rifles, our new patterns, very accurate, 5 Guineas. 


mi | Revolvers for Holster, Belt, or Pocket, improved self-extracting, British Army, Constehay . 
i Bulldogs, &c., and Derringers. 
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E. M. REILLY 2 COQO., 


315, Oxford-street, near Regent-circus, W.; 502, New Oxford-street, 
W. _ London ; and Rue Scribe, Paris. 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE GOMPANY |, 


(LIMITED), 


7, Bank-buildings, Lothbury, E.C. 


GENERAL ACCIDENTS. PERSONAL INJURIES. 
DEATH BY ACCIDENTS. 








RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 





t 


C. HARDING, Manage} 





THE ERA ALMANAUK ADVERTISER. 


MR. STREETER, 


18, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


GOLDSMITH. 


18-Carat Gold LOCKETS . . from £1 to £20. 
./18-Carat Gold BRACELETS _,, 3 » = 
or\18-Carat Gold CHAINS, any 


! pattern, for Ladies or Gentle- - 465s.,, 30. 
_| men, at peroz. £45s. .. 


18-Ct. Gold Tacks} 2 30 
and NECKLACES. . . ” ’ ° 


“Mr. Streeter marks upon his goods the quality of gold supplied by him, which is a true 
coke | guarantee.” —The Times. 





| 
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s§ MR. STREETER, 





“! 18, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
them 
WATCHMAKER. 
OLDW ATCHES enn 
guaranteed. . . | from £5to 20. 
GOLD KEYLESS ditto, ‘com- | 20 150 
pensated for temperature, &c.j ” : { os 
LOCKS, for the oman Room 
| or Library . a 3, 100. 
CLOCKS, in Gracin, for Draw- \ if 
et, |) ing Room... ‘ " 5, 160. 


“Mr. Streeter, of 18, New Bond Street, is producing his Watches by Machinery, whereby a 
ving of one- third the cost is effected.”—The Times. 


a hcentiiaediennioos 


The Jewellery Business now carried on at 18, NEW BOND STREET is the third 
lest established amongst the Court Jewellers of ‘England. It was first established in Bevis 
arks, in the City of London, during the X VIIth Century, was afterwards removed and carried 
as a West-End Jeweller’s in Hanover Square, and from thence to 18, NEW BOND 


Warrants of Appointment were given during the reigns of GEORGE III., GEORGE IV., 


} eee IV., and QUEEN VICTORIA, as Jewellers, Goldsmiths, Silversmiths, and 
tchmakers, 
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“PRECIOUS STONES =e GEMS. e By Epwin W. STREETER. ee 
Cloth, 18s. ; whole calf, 27s. ee 


age), GOLD: its Standards, Values, &&¢, Cloth, 3s. Paper boards, 2s, [% iq 
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THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


PARNELL’S 


GHALYBEATE oALINE. 


AN AGREEABLE COOLING AND ALTERATIVE APERIENT 
EFFERVESCING SALT. 


















ANALYTICAL REPORT BY DR. T. REDWOOD. 

“ As the result of a careful analysis, I am enabled to state that Parnell’s Chalybeate Saline is 
what it purports to be, a mild Chalybeate and Tonic, possessing aperient and alterative 
properties to a sufficient extent to render it efficient and, as I believe, a valuable medicine. Th: 
ingredients are judiciously combined so as to yield, when mixed with water, an agrecabk 
effervescing Draught.—T. Repwoop, Ph.D., F.L.C., F.C.S, (Professor of Chemistry an 
Pharmacy to the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain).” 



















This preparation is strongly recommended for its success in the relief of Bilioug ¢ 
Affections, SLUGGISHNESS OF THE LIVER, &c. f 

Being a pleasant and mild Purgative, it possesses all the virtues of the mos ; 
approved Chalybeate Waters. Most saline preparations are DEPRESSANT j 
their action ; this, on the contrary, from its Fe:ruginous character, is a TONI(}g 
especially adapted to HOUT CLIMATES, where the system is so frequently belong 
par, acting, as it does, gently on the system, and strengthening the digestive organs 











It is put up in securely corked and capsuled bottles, to prevent the absorptior 
of moisture, in the form of a Granulated Powder, which, when mixed with water 
forms a delicious effervescing beverage. 


It supplies a long-felt want, being an APERIENT which EXHILARATE 
instead of weakening the system. ’ 
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Direction as to doses to be taken under the following circumstances :— 


For Burousyess and Inaction or THE Bowes dependent upon SLUGGISHNESS oF 1 
LIVER. 








| 
Tako from a dessert-spoonful to a table-spoonful early every mornity | 
For Heavacur, Gippiness, and Loss or Aprgtitr, which generally depend up 


derangement of the stomach, : 
‘Take two tea-spoonfuls occasionally. 
For Feverisuxess, [nnitatioy or THE Sxiy, PRICKLY HEAT IN TROPIC 
CLIMATES. } 
Take one tea-spoonful three times a day. 
f 
TO BE OBTAINED THROUGH ALL WHOLESALE HOUSES, f 


In Sea-SickNess an occasional small dose will be found very beneficial. 
AND AT 


26, BUCKINGHAM PALACE ROAD, LONDON, S 
RETAIL IN BOTTLES, 2. 6d. BACH. 
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Paris Acznr.—-M, SWANN, 12, RUE CASTIGLIONE. 
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THE ERA AL UMANACK ADVERTISER. 


“ ALWAYS GooD ALIKE: r 









| DR. RIDGLH’S 

| ILLUSTRATED 

| NURSERY 

| ALMANACK 
| Now ready for 1880. 


“EVERY MOTHER SHOULD SEE THIS.” 
CAN BE USED WITH OR 


WITHOUT MILK. | POST FREE 1j4. 


| DR. RIDGE AND CO., ROYAL FOOD | MIL LS, KINGSLAND, LONDON. 


PAGE WOODCOCK'S “FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 


| CLARKE'S | 





WIND PILLS 


ous} GOOD for the cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH. ~WORLD FAM ED 


GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION. 
GOOD for the cure of SICK HEADACHE, 33 





~. GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN. 

® GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS 

G00D for the cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 
GOOD for the cure of ALL COMPLAINTS 





Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all Impurities, 





rans arising from a disordere™ state of the from whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, 
’ STOMACH, BOWELS, or LIVER. Sores of all kinds, Skin and Blood Dises ses, its effects 
ti0r : ; ate We — 2 : _ 2. are marvellous, Thousands of Testimonials from all 
| . Sold by all Medicine Vendors, in boxes at ls. 14d., . A 
raterib2s. 94., and 4s. 6d, each; or free for 14, 33, or 54 | Parts. En bottles 2s. 6d. each, and in cases of six 
Stamps, ‘fro aa ’ . . ore . oe th ] quentity, lls, om. of Sa + Sent 

o any address for 30 or 132 Stamps by the Proprietor 
TE PAGE D. WOODCOSK, | CALVERT STREET, NORWICH. F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, Apothecaries’ Hall, Lincoln. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


" THE GREAT REMEDY 
nin FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


The excruciating pain is quickly relieved and cured in a few days by this celebrated Medicine. 


hese Pills require no restraint of diet during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 


pice ; , 
attacking any vital part. 
’ Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 1}d. and 2s, 9d. per box. 
- ee 
’ 
| FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH 
+ 


ES, 


<i liver complaints, loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, spasms, and all disorders of the 
S. bmach and bowels. 


|For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removing the distressing headache so very 
valent, depression of spirits, dulness of sight, nervous affections, blotches, pimples, and 
owness of the skin, and give a healthy bloom to the complexion. 


All Chemists, at 1s, 14d, and 2s, 9d. per box. 


HIS excellent Family Medicine is the most effective remedy for indigestion, bilious and 





THE ERA ALMANACK ADV ERTISER. 


CAVE at LEasT DA per CENT, 


CLOTHING AT TRADE PRICE. 


PUBLIC SUPPLY STORE, | 


271 & 272, HIGH HOLBORN, (Next door to Inns of Court Jlotel.) 
City Brancu : 82, FLEET-STREET, (2 Minutes’ walk from Ludgate-circus. ) 


Proprietors, 


CHAS. BAKER & C O., 


West of England Manufacturers. (Established 1864.) 


RULES. 
1st.—All GOODS to be paid for in Cash before they are removed from the Store. 
2nd._No TICKETS required, and no Extra Charge whatever is made on Wholesal 
Trade Price Marked in Plain Fi es on each Garment. 
8rd.—_ALL GOODS NOT APPROVED are exchanged or the Cash returned as the 
customer desires ; if made to order it makes no difference in this respect. 


GENTLEMEN’S CLOTHING DEPARMENT.—Price List. 


Cloth Trousers (very durable) om a ad a 4) ll 5/11 6/11 7/11 8/11 100% 
Trousers and Vest (very durable) ... is ie 0 ne ; 12/11 14/11 0 0 | 
5-1 


Business Suits, complete (very durable) .. Sal 7 = aad 18 ll 2)/- 25/- 


Gentlemen’s Serge Suits, Indigo Dye, complete on ove aes ; 2- 29/6 3768 


Morning or Business Coats, superior Cloth “ ee oe ok a 12) a 14/11 16/11 190 
Morning Coat and Vest, superior Black Diagonal Cloth ... aa a 29) 
Super Black Frock and ‘Morning Coats, either Plain or Diagon: al. 

Vests only, Superfine Black Cloth, Plain or gue - : oe i * 4/ll 5/11 
Black Trousers, ve ry superior make 8/ll 10/99 12/11 141 
Black Cloth Garments are manufactured from ce elebrate dW est of E ngland Broad Cloth and Doeskins. 
Gentlemen's Diagonal Overcoats, all Wool __... . a aa .- 16/11 and 191 

oie Superior Cloth and best Lining, warm and durable ... es om oa . Q1/- and k ae 
Very Superior Overcoats, extra quality Linings we ; a aa sai ae we 29 
Blue and Black Nap Overcoats, warm and durable _... ins i nie -. 16/11 and tou 
Very Superior Nap and Beaver Overcoats, extra quality Linings ... 24/6 and 296 
All our good quality Nap and Beaver Overéoats are warranted Fast Colour Indigo Dye. , 


—————— 
GENTLEMEN’S BESPOKE DEPARTMENT.—No Extras charged on these Prica 


Trousers to measure, from all Wool, Scotch Cheviots, West of England Yweeds, Home- 

spuns, &c., warrranted shrunk, and very durable _... - 10/- 12/6 142 
Buits comple te to measure, from All-Wool Scotch Cheviots, Real West of England Tweeds, 

Blue Serge (Indigo dye) Homespuns, &c., warranted shrunk, and very durable, well 

made, and fashionably cut, lined with Silk, Italian, and ‘good Tr ay No 

extras 39/6 44/6 49/6 54/6 508 
These Prices are for Jac ket Shape Suits. If ‘required with Morning Coats, Tweeds, 4s., and Diagonals, 7s. 

more per Suit. 

Morning or Business Coat and Vest to measure, wel! and fashionably made, from superior 

All-Wool, Diagonal, or plain Black Broad Cloth, lined with Silk, Italian, and bound 

with real Mohair Braid _ . B5/- 30/6 40% 
Frock or Dress Coats to measure, very ‘superior, from real West of England. Black Broad 

Cloth, thoroughly well made and trimmed, lined with Silk Italian. No extras 34/6 39/6 44/6 404 
Vests to measure, to match Frock or Dress Coats .. 8/6 /1l lit 
Overcoats ‘to measure, from superior Diagonal and other fashionable le cloth, warranted 

shrunk and thoroughly well made, lined <e : ce eee - 20/6 39/6 49! 
First-class c ‘utters being always e mploy ed on the premises, a good fit, style, &c., can be relied on, the Fir 

aim being to supply well-made, durable, and fashionable garme nts, rat her than cheap, inferior articles. 

Patterns of Cloth, Price Lists, Fashion Plate, and Self-measurement Form post free, 


JUVENILE a ARTS. 
Dark useful Knickerbocker Suits, complete ... —— ef 
»» . Durable Cloth, Braided ...00 ... 00 0. ave 3/1 4/ll 5/1 6/1 7/11 8! 
18 


Very Superior Cloth, Richly Braided ... es sen - 10/8 12/11 rh 16/11 197 
Blue Serge Sailor Suits, complete ‘ se 3/6 sal 4h 5/l 6 7 

» Superfine Fine Berge, Richly Braided | om wei “ 11/9 ete 16 
Boys’ Velvet Suits, newest sty phe ioe an ot 12/11 18/11 
Youths’ Durable Trouser Suits, 7 to 10 years... on one ons ass 10) 9 1211 14/11 18/11 

14 to 18 years... . ons ove oe 15/9 wat isnt i 

Youths’ —_ Trouser Suits, Indi Dye, complete. gli 
Youths’ ters an terfield Overcoats . ove ove 
Youths’ Trousers, very durable, well made and lined 6/1 11 “io pa oa eh si 
Odd Knickers made from Remnants of Cloth, very cheap and durable 


Sa eieeneememaaeedemmataadomene ae ere ee Oe a 
8PEcIAL Noticr.—GENTLEMEN’S AND YOUTHS’ SHIRTS AT TRADE PRICE 
. 5 : 





NCCE See ae 
MAC a b>) AR ao LL 
PTB me eee Ste Le 


é feel et 2| bldg THE HUMAN HAIR 
——Price 3/6 Per- Bottle 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 


|] Prevents the hair falling off, and eradicates scurf and dandriff. Price 3s, 64., 7s., 
10s. 6d. family bottles, equal to four small, and 21s. per bottle. 


ROWLAND’S EUKONIA 


Is anew and fragrant Toilet Powder, specially recommended to ladies. Price 2s. 6d. 
per box; or double that size with Poff, 4s. 


sal |) ROWLAND’S ODONTO 


the Whitens the Teeth, and prevents and arrests their decay. 2s. 9d. per box. 
























—_ 5 

a ROWLAND’S KALYDOR 

19 1 Eradicates Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, and Cutaneons Eruptions, and produces a beautiful 
35°) and healthful complexion. During hot weather it has a most cooling and refreshin 
37/6 I & g g 
19/11 effect on the face ard hands. 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. 

396 

296 SAWWWWBBBBBBVeeee ee sse assesses eB 888 

aa Ask any Chemist, Perfumer, or Hairdresser for ROWLAND’S Articles, 
19 and avoid cheap imitations ander the same or similar names, 

a LIS BROWNE'S 

206 DR. J. COL IS t I 


“| CHLORODYNE, 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
596 


i CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE etfectually checks & arrests those'too often fatal diseases—Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Ague. 
40 CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is the only specific ir. Cholera and Dysentery, 
| “ee CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
: 40! GHLORODYNE is the only palliative’in Neuralg‘a,'Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Tootnuche, Meningitis, &c, 


» Fir CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 


cles. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a despatch from her Majesty’s 
Consul at Manilla to the effect that Cholera had been raging fearfully, and that the only remedy of any 

—_ service was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, Dec. 31, 1864. 

6 2 Dr. Gibbon, Army Medical Staff, Calcuttas—“,Two doses completely cured me of Diarrt a. 

‘1 80 From Dr. J. Boulton & Co,, Horncastle.—‘* We have made pretty extensive use of Chiorodyne in our 

i # Dractice lately, and look upon it as an excellent Sedative and Anti-Spasmodic, It seems to ae pain and 

18 irritation, in whatever organ and from whatever cause. It induces a fecling of comfort and quietude not 

1 160 obtal nable by any other remedy, and it seems to possees this great advantage over all other tives, that 

1 248 it leaves no unpleasant after-effects.” 

: of » Caution. — Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Paor Woop stated that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was undoubtedly 

1 i9f the Inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the story of the Defendant Freemau was deliberately untrue, which, 

1 & he regretted to say, had been sworn to.—See Zimes, July 13, 1864. 

li 62 Sold in Bottles at 1s }4d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. each. 

ii 3 None is genuine without the words “ Dr. J. COLLI8 BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE’ on the Government 

stamp. Overwhelming medical testimony accompanies each bottle. 
RICE 


‘Sole Manwfacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russect Sraeet, Brooussvrr, Loxpon. 
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THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


CAVE at wast Dh PER CENT. 


CLOTHING AT TRADE PRICE. 


PUBLIC SUPPLY STORE, 


271 & 272, HIGH HOLBORN, (Next door to Inns of Court Jlotel.) 
Ciry Brancu: 82, FLEET-STREET, (2 Minutes’ walk from Ludgate-circus. ) 


Proprietors, 


CHAS. BAKER & CO., 


West of England Manufacturers. (Established 1864.) 


RULES. 
ist.—All GOODS to be paid for in Cash before they are removed from the Store. 
2nd._No TICKETS required, and no Extra Charge whatever is made on Whaolesal |; 
Trade Price Marked in Plain Figures on each Garment. 
2rd.—_ALL GOODS NOT APPROVED are exchanged or the Cash returned as the 
customer desires ; if made to order it makes no difference in this respect. 


GENTLEMEN’S CLOTHING DEPARMENT.—Price List. 

















Cloth Trousers (very durable) a : se . 4 wad 5 a4 6/11 7/11 8/11 109 
Trousers and Vest (very durable) ... e 12/11 14/11 16/11 1911 
Business Suits, complete (very durable ). , — 18/ll 21/- 25/- 2916 3 

Gentlemen's Serge Suits, Indigo Dye, complete ove on 2U- 29/6 3 

Morning or Business Coats, superior Cloth : vs wa : 12/ll 14/11 16/11 19 ll 
Morning Coat and Vest, superior Black Diz ugons al Cloth : ‘ - j 29/6 35/- 3986 
Super Black Frock and Morning Coats, either Plain or Diago nal. oo ee = 19/11 25 298 
Vests only, Superfine Black Cloth, Plain or Diagonal . ois 4/ll 5/11 611 
Black Trousers, ve ry superior make 8/11 109 12/11 141 


Black Cloth Garments are ms snufactured from celebrated West of E ngl: und Broad Cloth and Doeskins. 
Gentlemen's Diagonal Overcoats, all Wool 
Superic w Cloth and best Lining, warm and durable 
Very Superic or Overcoats, extra qua tity Linings 
Blue and Black Nap Overcoats, warm and durable : oes “ ‘ie 2 
Very Superior Nap and Beaver Overcoats, extra quality Linings ... 24/6 and 206 
All our good quality Nap and Beaver Overcoats are warrs anted Fast Colour Indig« » Dye. 











GENTLEMEN’S BESPOKE DEPARTMENT.—No Extras charged on these Prica 

Trousers to measure, from all Wool, Scotch Cheviots, West of England Yweeds, Home- 
spuns, &c., warrranted neunh, and very durable |... - 10/- 12/6 141 

Suits complete to measure, from All-Wool Scotch Cheviots, Re al West of E ngl and Tweeds, 

Blue Serge (Indigo dye) ) Homespuns, &c., warranted shrunk, and very durable, well 
made, and fashionably cut, lined with Silk, Italian, and good Trimmings. No 
extras... 39/6 44/6 49/6 54/6 50% 

These Prices are for Jac ket Shape Suits. If required with Morning Coats, Tweeds, 4s., and Diagonals, 7s. 

more per Suit. 

Morning or Business Coat and Vest to measure, wel! and fashionably made, from superior 
All- Wool, Diagonal, - plain Black Broad Cloth, lined with Silk, Itali: in, and bound 
with real Mohair Braid 35/- 30/6 40% 

Frock or Dress Coats to measure, very "super rior, fro m re. al West of Er ng land. Blac k Bro ad 
Cloth, thoroughly well made and trimmed, lined with Silk Italian. No extras 34/6 30/6 44/6 404 

Vests to measure, to match Frock or Dress Coats : as 8/6 9/11 lt 

Overcoats ‘to measure, from superior Diagonal and other fashionable cloths, warranted 
shrunk and thoroughly well made, lined a : 7 ; a s . 20/6 39/6 49 


First-class Cutters being always employed on the premises, a good fit, style, &c., can be relied on, the Fir 
aim being to supply well-made, durable, and fashionable garments, rather than che: 1p, inferior articles 
Patterns of Cloth, Price Lists, Fashion Plate, and Sei if- measurement Form post free, 
rE 


JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 
Dark useful Knickerbocker Suits, complete 


lll 26 2 

» Durable Cloth, Braided ... .. ; a .3/ll 4/11 5/1 6/1 7/11 82 

Very Superior Cloth, Richly Braided |. 7. . 10/9 12/1 1491 1611 19m 2% 
Blue Serge Sailor Suits, complete ; : - he s 3 a 4 ll 5/1 6/11 7/11 8 
». Superfine Fine Serge, Richly Braided |. an Wire 11/9 12/11 14 + 161 

Boys’ Velvet Suits, newest styles ant a od a 12/11 18/11 2 
Youths’ Durable Trouser Suits, 7 to 10 years.. tt ae See 10, 9 12/11 14/11 1811 2%! 


- 14 to 18 years... ' rt ia aaa 20 
Youths’ Serge Trouser Buits, Indigo Dye, complete | i oa 15/0 tol ony 


191 
Youths’ Ulsters and Chesterfield Overcoats ... 6) ll 8 ll 10 .. oA 1631 2 
Youths’ Trousers, very durable, well made and lined : oa 3/1 4/11 5 11 62 
Odd Knickers made from Remnants of Cloth, very cheap and durable arm a ai. nn 11 32 


ee ee a nt ee 
SpEctAL Noticer.~GENTLEMEN’S AND YOUTHS’ SHIRTS AT TRADE PRICE 
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A price, 3/6 Per. Batile——— 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 


Prevents the hair falling off, and eradicates scurf and dandriff. Price 3s, 64., 7s., 
10s. 6d. family bottles, equal to four small, and 21s. per bottle. 


ROWLAND’S EUKONIA 


Isanewand fragrant Toilet Powder, specially recommended to ladies. Price 2s. 6d. 
per box; or double that size with Puff, 4s. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO 


Whitens the Teeth, and prevents and arrests their decay. 2s. 9d. per box. 


ROWLAND’S KALYDOR 


Eradicates Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, and Cutaneons Eruptions, and produces a beautiful 
and healthful complexion. During hot weather it has a most cooling and refreshing 
effect on the face ard hands. 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. 

SAAAAAAAAAAAANRAA RRR R RAR R RRR 

Ask any Chemist, Perfaumer, or Hairdresser for ROWLAND 'S Articles, 

and avoid cheap imitations under the same or similar names, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


CHLORODYNE, 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE etfectually checks & arrests those too often fatal diseases— Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Ague. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and js the only specific ir. Cholera and Dysentery, 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative’in Neuralg‘a,"Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer,! Tootnuche, Meningitis, &c, 
CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMIIATIONS. 


Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a despatch from her Majesty’s 
Consul at Manilla to the effect that Cholera had been raging fearfully, and that the only remedy of any 
service was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, Dec. 31, 1864. 

Dr. Gibbon, Army Medical Staft, Calcuttag—“,Two doses completely cured me of Diarrt ea. 


From Dr, J. Boulton & Co,, Horncastle.—‘* We have made pretty extensive use of Chiorodyne in our 
Dractice lately, and look upon it as an excellent Sedative and Anti-Spasmodic, It seems to allay pain and 
irritation, in whatever organ and from whatever cause. It induces a fecling of comfort and quietude not 


obtal nable by any other remedy, and it secms to possees this great advantage over all other sedatives, that 
it leaves no unpleasant after-effects.” 





Caution.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pack Woop stated that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was undoubtedly 


the Inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the story of the Defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue, which, 
he regretted to say, had been sworn to.—See Zimes, July 13, 1864. 


: Sold in Bottles at 1s }4d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 64. each. 
None Is genuine without the words “ Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE’ on the Government 
stamp. Overwhelming medical testimony accompanies each bottle. 


‘Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Grear Russert Sracet, BLoomssury, Loxpox. 





| ‘ | And the “ Brinsmead Pianoforte Works,” Graftoneroad, Kentish Town, N.W. 





The Highest Horours, Paris, 1878; the Cross of the Legion of Honour; also the Gold 
Medal (L’Académie Nationale), &c.; the Gold Medal and Diploma of Hononr, 
South Africa, 1877; the Medal of Honour, aud Dip'ona of Merit, Philadelphia, 
1876; the Grand Diploma of Honour, Paris, 1874; the Gold Medal, Paris, 1869 ; 
the Diploma of Extraordinary Merit, Amsterdam, 1569; Medal of Honour, Paris, 
1870; Prize Medal, London, 1862; &., &c. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ 
SOSTENENTE PIANOS, 


Patented 1862, 1878, 1871, 1875, and 1879, throughout Europe and America. 


“The Legion of Honour. In addition to the other distinctions awarded to Messrs 
JonN Brinsmgap and Sons, Wigmore-street, London, for superiority of Pianos exhibited 
at the Paris Exhibition, the founder of the firm has been created Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honour, this distinction being conferred on no other British Pianoforte 
Manufacturer.”—Morning Post. 

“There is but one class of Gold Medals for the Exhibition, and the Decoration of 
the Cross of the Legion of Honour constitutes a SUPERIOR RECOMPENSE. “ A, Fetis, 

“ Reporter of the Musical Jury, Paris International Exhibition of 1867.” 

“T have attentively examined the beautiful Pianos of Messrs. Joun Bainsmeap and 
Sons, that are exhibited at the Paris International Exhibition of 1878. I consider them 
to be exceptional in the ease with which gradations of sound can be produced, from the 
softest to the most powerful tones. These excellent Pianos merit the approbation of all 
artists, as the tone is full as well as sustained, and the touch is of perfect evenness 
throughout its entire range, answering to every requirement of the pianist. 

* Paris, Nov. 4, 1878” Ca. Gounop.” 

“We, the undersigned, certify that, after having seen and most conscientiously 
examined the English Pianos at the Universal Exhibition of 1878, we find that the palm 


belongs to the Grand Pianos of the house of BrinsMgaD. 
, “Nicotas RUBINSTEIN. 






































« D, Maenus. . 

* Paris, Sept. 8, 1878.” * “Cuevatier Antoine pe Konrskt, 
“Court Pianist go the Emperor of Germary.” 
“ Messrs, Joun BrinsMeap and Sons, the eminent Pianoforte Makers, of Wigmore. 
strect, have manufactured a magnificent Grand Pianoforte. The instrument comprises 
several most important improvements, whereby the touch and tone are brought to rare 
perfection. The mechanism applying to the key-board is simple and solid in structure, 
but nevertheless, realises a touch that is most agreeable to the player, commanding all 
the degrees of power and delicacy, and great readiness of repetition. The tone is of 
extreme beauty, and is unusually prolonged in vibration by the peculiar construction of 
the sounding-board, a speciality in which is that the thickness is greatest in the centre, 
diminishing towards the edges. The method of stringing, too, and additional bridger, 
are peculiar, and tend much to enhance the sonority and vibrating power. Another 
important feature in the instrument is the addition of a third pedal, which gives the 
performer the power of sustaining, almost indefinitely, some notes, while others may be 
played staccato. This isa particularly valuable quality. The metal framework used 
in the interior is of the most substantial kind, bracing the instrument together witha 
force that renders it independent of atmospheric changes. The workmanship is of the 
highest excellence in all the detaiis, and the instrament is, altogether, an admirable 
specimen of English manufacture.”—Ilustrated London News. i 

“The new Pianoforte claims notice not only on account of its beauty and richness 
of tone, but specially for some ingenious mechanical novelties.”—Daily News. 

“These Pianos have received the greatest approbation everywhere of musician 
and manufacturers.”—Standard. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD AND SONS’ 
PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 
18, WIGMORE-STREET, LONDON, W. 
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